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to Men Wuo Love 
THEIR GUNS 


ETTING sentimental over a gun seems very silly 
G to some people. But not to men who can see 
far, far more in a prized shotgun than just an iron 
tube and a piece of wood. If you foresee a lifetime 
of fine sport, a day perhaps when you'll turn your 
gun over to your son, then this simple fact about 


Kleanbore will mean much to you: 


REMINGTON AMMUNITION WITH 

KLEANBORE PRIMING WILL FULLY 

PROTECT YOUR GUN BARREL AGAINST 

THE DESTRUCTIVE EFFECTS OF RUST 
AND CORROSION. 


That means exactly what it says. Remington owns 
the basic Kleanbore patents. Remington shells— 
Nitro Express, Nitro Club, Arrow Express and Shur 
Shot—can give you the Kleanbore priming that is 
100% non-corrosive. 

Keep this fact in mind when you buy shells for 
that duck-hunting trip or for use at the trap or Skeet 
field. Insist on Remington shells. It’s the best insur- 
ance of long life for gun barrels you can buy. 


Remington, 


ree 


NITRO EXPRESS shells are 
Remington’s hard-hitting, long- 
range shells that offer you five 
outstanding features: 1. Kleanbore 
priming. 2. Double Wet-Proof- 
ing. 3. Standard powder. 4. Bal- 
anced pattern. 5. Corrugated case. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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ONLY REMINGTON SHELLS HAVE 


LEANBORF | 


PRIMING 
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the climax 
... every time! 


HERFP’S nothing like good cold beer 
to top off any summer activity. 
And now you can take it along in 
handy, light-weight Cap Cans. Compact- 
ly packaged with half the weight and in 
half the space. And there’s no bother of 
deposits or returns. The Cap Can opens 
like a bottle without a special opener, 
pours hike a bottle from a clean, cap- 
protected opening, and you can drink 
night from the can in the old familiar 
way. Be sure to ask for your beer in 
the Cap Can. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Easy to open... easy to pour... easy 
to drink right from the can... pour and 
drink from clean, cap-protected opening... 
taste guarded by special lining that is to 
metal what beer barrel lining is to wood 
.. - ALSO—no light can get at beer... 
no deposits to pay ... no empties to re- 
turn.. . takes up only half as much space 
... cools quicker... sanitary, used once, 
thrown away...no danger of breakage... 
can holds 12 fluid ounces—same as bottle. 
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Better Hunting 


HOW ABOUT IT? 


E are going to take a little space 
this month to unbutton on the 


subject of SQUARE 

CircLE Command- 
ment No. 9. Just bear in mind, 
all you thousands of square- 
shooters from Nova Scotia to 
New Zealand and from Dan 
to Beersheba, that you pledg- 
ed yourselves to ten definite 
commandments. Not a one of 
these Ten Commandments 
was intended to be laid away 
in moth balls and forgotten. 
3ut it so happens that most 
of us whose top hobbies have 
to do with fishing and shoot- 
ing are apt to get so doggone 
preoccupied that we are likely 
to fall down on the promise 
we made in Commandment 
No. 9—to help the kids learn 
how to fish and shoot. 

Right now, in the doldrums 
of mid-summer, when we 
aren't doing a whole lot of 
powder burning for our own 
personal enjoyment — and 
when we have caught enough 
fish to sort of take the edge 
off our fishing appetite— 
here’s a swell opportunity to 
let the kids have their inning. 

You don't have to spend a 
whole lot of time teaching a 
youngster how to fish. After 
all, man fed his woman and 
his cubs from the fruits of 
a home-made fish-hook for 
some thousands of centuries 
before he learned how to kill 
his eats with any kind of a 
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Better Sportsmanship 





Edited by JED MEANS 





THE SQUARE CIRCLE PLEDGE 


1 I pledge myself to observe state 

and Federal fish and game laws 
strictly to the letter, for I believe 
that only by individual observance 
of these laws can I help restore 
and improve fishing and hunting 
conditions. 


2 I pledge myself at all times to 

consider myself an ally of the 
state and Federal fish and game 
conservation departments, and will 
report violations and _ violators 
without fear or favor. 


3 I pledge myself to distribute 

grain in my favorite covers 
during each winter, when snow 
covers the ground, for I know 
that a well-fed game bird can re- 
sist almost any weather. 


4 During the dead of snow-cov- 

ered winter I pledge myself to 
construct at least one shelter in 
each of my favorite covers, either 
of brush or corn-stalks, under 
which I shall scratch away the 
snow and ice and expose the sand 
and gravel which a game bird 
needs with its feeding. 


5 I pledge myself to fire at least 
twenty-five shells each year in 
the off-shooting season at harmful 
hawks, owls, crows, stray hunting 
cats and other predators, for I 
know that these take heavy toll of 
our game. 
6 I pledge myself never to leave 
behind me in the woods or 
fields any dangerous fire hazards 
in the form of smoldering cigar- 
ette stubs, match ends, cigar butts 
or pipe ashes, and I shall always 
see that my campfire is wet down 
and thoroughly extinguished be- 
fore I leave it. 


of dry grass, weeds and shrubbery 
from the land, for I know that 
this does the land mo particular 
good, and does do our song and 
game birds definite harm by rob- 
bing them of their seasonal food 
supply and natural Protective cov- 
ering from predators. 


8 I pledge myself always to re- 
spect landowners’ rights, ask 
Permission to enter upon land or 
stream, carefully refrain from 
damaging fences, trees, livestock 
or any other property of landown- 
ers—and in case any damage 
should result through accident, I 
shall promptly report same and 
make peo eel settlement. In 
short, I Pledge myself to live up 





to the of a g 
yomgny 7 the bere: knowing 
this to nderlying princi- 


u 
ple of the SQUARE CIRCLE. 


g As a member of the local 
SQUARE CIRCLE club in my 
community, I pledge myself to 
take an interest in the younger 
members of the SQUARE CIR- 
CLE and to teach them what I 
have learned about the safe and 
skillful way to handle firearms and 
the successful ways to fish and 
hunt. In short, I shall take plea- 
sure in passing on to tomorrow’s 
sportsmen of America all the 
fine points about gunning and fish- 
ing that I have had to pick up 
through blundering, unguided ex- 
perience. 


0 I pledge myself to vote 
against (or if not yet of vot- 
ing age, as soon as I am, I pledge 
myself to vote against) any state 

L or Cong or Sen- 
ator who sponsors or favors any 
bill or measure that denies the 





matron had been taught to shoot; 
had had developed in her that self-reliant 
assurance that familiarity 
brings, she might successfully have sparred 





IRCLE, 


Better Fishing 


if she 


with firearms 
for the few seconds’ delay 
necessary to get her hands on 
a gun. 

It would have turned out a 
different story in that case. 

She would still be alive and 
happy with her husband to- 
day; and the authorities 
would have had only to cart 
another dead jellyfish off to 
nature’s fertilizer plant. 

So in connection with Com- 
mandment No. 9—not only 
teach the kids how to shoot, 
but give the women folks a 
thought as well. 


EAR in mind, however, 

that little folks and wom- 
en should start in on little 
guns. Don’t try to impress the 
gals with what a big tough 
guy you are by handing them 
your pet .45 for their initia- 
tion. Remember that, on the 
average, you have a gun-shy 
critter to deal with. Start 
‘em in easy with the .22. 

If they learn to handle a 
little gun like the Colt 
Woodsman, for instance, or 
the Smith & Wesson K-22, 
the Harrington & Richardson 
Sportsman, or the New Iver 
Johnson trigger- -cocking .22 
single- action—in all prob- 
ability that is all they will 
ever need for purposes of 
protection; for the modern 
22 long-rifle high-speed car- 


shooting-iron. at all t 


You can give the youngster 
a right start in fishing and 
add a little guiding push once 
in a while; but in the main he will take 
to his initiation like a duck takes to water 
and go on from there pretty well under 
his own power. 
‘ 3esides, he cannot hurt himself or others 
fishing—aside from maybe socking a barb- 
ed hook i in his finger occasionally ; and of 
course you will teach him how to handle 
that minor catastrophe right off the bat. 


UT there is a definite need for teaching 
youngsters how to shoot ; not only be- 
Cause you want them to shoot straight and 
true, but also because you want them to 
shoot safely, without making fools of them- 
selves or cadavers of their playmates. 

Of course there is a good sprinkling of 
women members in the Square CrrRcLe, 
God bless 'em. Their number may repre- 
sent less than 1 per cent of the total mem- 
bership. But even this slim representation 
1s a tribute to them as well as to the 
Square Circie, 

My enthusiasm for these feminine 
squareshooters is so great that I feel like 
raising a flag and a cheer whenever a 
new one joins up. I like a woman feminine 
enough to squeal at the sight of a mouse 
(even though her squeal may be more or 
less for effect) yet with iron enough in 


7 I pledge myself to discourage 


ever possible, the spring burning 





imes, and prevent when- 


> 


her blood to grab a rifle or a six-gun and 
bore daylight through any gorilla that 
threatens her right to have and to hold 
what belongs to her. 

In short, though we have a fair sprink- 
ling of women squareshooters, the fact re- 
mains that too many of our women in this 
cock-eyed world today are practically de- 
fenseless when the men folks are away 
from home—unless we men folks in the 
meantime have taught them how to shoot! 

To mention only one instance out of 
many, three months ago there was alive 
and happy here in New York a pretty 
young matron who today lies moldering in 
her grave, the murdered victim of a sex- 
crazed slob who should have been under 
lock and key. 

Sut that is just the point—the slob 
wasn’t under lock and key. 

Point No. 2—there are thousands like 
him slobbering their way through life 
throughout the country today—living free- 
ly amongst us, yet carrying around with 
them all the pent-up menace of a loaded- 
and-cocked gun; merely awaiting the op- 
portunity that will touch off their mental 
triggers and send another innocent victim 
to his or her fate. 

The point is, if this young New York 


freeborn American his right to | 
possess and bear firearms. | 
j 


tridge is a mighty, mighty 
tough little giant that won't 
take any back-talk at all from 
hobo, bum, or sexual nitwit, 
regardless of his size. 

Just bear in mind that the number of 
ornery mugs in the world today is being 
augmented by cock-eyed sociological and 
economic theories ; and that privately-pro- 
moted dictatorism and regimented hood- 


lumism have already reared their ugly 
heads in several spots throughout the 
country. 


Teach the women and kids how to shoot 
—they may need it! 


MY MARYLAND 


NE of the ‘livest sporting organiza- 
tions in the entire United States is 
the Western Maryland Souare Circe 
Sportsman’s Association. Sportsmen in 
this section of Maryland have organized 
the SQUARE CrircLeE on a truly major scale. 
A recent letter from Squareshooter Lyle 
M. Steward, secretary of the Association, 
encloses a batch of newspaper clippings 
telling of SQUARE CrircLe activities in the 
various towns in Western Maryland. 
More power to you, Mary land—and I 
wish every state in the Union were as well 
organized from the standpoint of square- 
shooting principles. 
(END OF SQUARE CIRCLE DEPARTMENT) 











ALASKA 


FALL HUNTS 
for mixed bags 
August 20 to November 1 
Hunt for world-record trophies. 
Kodiak, grizzly, black bear—cari- 
u—mountain sheep and goat— 


Kenai moose. ing new region 
this fall. Individually planned par- 


COLD SPRING 
CLUB 


Ranch Life in the East? Particular Sportsmen and lovers of outdoor 
life come here with their families. Five Lakes—Streams—Borde 
Forest. Good all Summer Fishing. Saddle Horses. Bathing, Hiking, 
25 Cabins with Baths, H. A. Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermon 


ties, de luxe or rough as you wish. 
Horses, boats and airplanes used. 
Some hunts for $750. Wire or write 
for details. Exactly the type hunt 
you wish. 


Eleventh Year of Successful Operation 


LASKA GUIDES, inc. 





Alaska Big Game Hunting, Fall Hunts 


Kenai Peninsula for the largest Moose, Ovis Dalli or 
“‘White Sheep,’ Brown or Kodiak Bear, Black Bear, 
small game. 
Chicaloon, Talkeetna Districts for Goat, Sheep, Cari- 
bou, Grizzly, Glacier and Black Bear, small game. 
Expert service and guides, under the management of 
Jim Simpson, with 35 years’ experience in Jackson 
Hole, Wyo. as an outfitter and guide. Successful hunt 
o—- 
Prices " a by mail or wire: 
Jas. S. (Jim) Simpson ‘almer, 





Excellent Fly and Bait Fishing for Bass. Your 

own little cabin on lake shore. Bath rooms, 

fires, verandas. Central Dining Room. Sandy 

Boats, Canoes, Golf, Tennis. Horseback Riding. 
mE. K. 





Alaska | 


DAVEY, OAKLAND, MAINE 
Northern Franklin County, Me. 
Lake, Stream and Mountain region. Trout fishing. 
Boating, Canoeing, Bathing Beach. Clean log cabins. 
Unsurpassed dining room fare. Modern conveniences. 
Easy of aceess. Special rates according to size of 
party and length of stay. 


G. C. Green, Prop. Jim Pond, Me. 





Lake Location 


Fifty-acre wooded tract, 10 miles north Bemidji, Minn., 
on Little Turtle, one of chain of 15 lakes. Contains 
wonderfully sightly peninsula of 25 acres. Suited for 
imposing private place or large resort. Large sandy 
beach, splendid fishing. good deer hunting. On County 
Highway. Both accessible and secluded. Fifteen min- 
utes to country club and golf links 


J. M. Gillette, University Station, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 








IDAHO 


BIG GAME HUNTIN 
“In the wild and remote primitive area oy Central Idaho 
where Elk, Deer, Mt. Sheep and Goats, Bear and 
Cougar are plentiful; also trout and salmon. This 
country will meet all your expectations. No better place 
in the Northwest to get them. Season opens Oct. Ist. 
Years of experience, references furnished. Write for 
reservation and prices, 
W. H. WOOLLEY 


Guide and Outfitter Stanley, Idaho 








Sportsmen’s Paradise for Sale 


140 acres in the mountains of Penna. Good deer and bear 
hunting, abundance of small game, fine spring water, 
wonderful scenery, two beautiful trout streams through 
property abounding in trout. Very productive soil, g 
bulldings—®-room house building carries $8000.00 In- 
surance, Fine bridle paths through mountains. 10 miles 
from Eaglesmere, 7 miles from Worldsend ay Park, 

mile from hard road. If interested, write Bx Sul- 
i} Review, Dushore, Pa. 


Plan your vacation with us on Basswood waters 
in the great out-of-doors of the Arrowhead 
playground, close to Canada, a wilderness filled 
with thrilling beauty and full of peace. 
Canoeist’s paradise and for fishing “it can’t be beat’’. 
20 housekeeping log cabins, also dining room service 
Canoe trips ome 7 Reasonable rates. 
‘or our 


Pipestone FALLS Love » Winton, Minn. 
iter address—Highiand Park. til. 


Wachapreague, E. 8S. Va (Ocean Side) via Del-Mar- 
Va express or concrete. Good eats. Perfectly ventilated 
rooms, 36 conn. baths. Good boats with cabins, tollets, 
awnings, chairs. eating tac tachi. all kinds, sale or hire. 
Rain sults complete Mears (Ownership Ma’g’t 





Come to 


Henperson’s Camps 


for trout and salmon fishing. A number of 
good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats from 
Henderson’s Camps. Write for booklet and 
rates. Jackman, Maine. Central Dining Room, 


For SALMON and 
SHING 


come to EAGLE LAKE CAMPS on Eagle Lake, one 

of the famous Fish River chain that stretches 

Central Northern Maine to almost the Canadian bor- 

der. Cabins well heated, hot and cold water, electric 

lights and private baths, Ideal location in heart of 

big game section. Exceptionally good table. Hay fever 
erers find relief here. Easily reached. 


Lake MRS, SAUL MICHAUD eine 
The Family Camp 


In the Maine Woods 


@ Located on beautiful Pleasant Lake. Individual 
cabins, reasonably priced. Good bass and pickerel fish- 
ing. Bird and deer hunting. Motorboating, canoeing, 
mountain climbing and other sports at their best. lath 
season. 

@ Write for booklet to F. 8. McAuliffe, 

Camp Roosevelt, Pleasant Lake, Island Falls, Maine 





THE ADIRONDACKS 
for FISHING or VACATION 


Sanitary city improvements. Golf, tennis, saddle 
horses. Excellent trout, bass, pickerel and northern- 
pike fishing on premises. Sand beach, free boats, 
rman-American kitchen. 200 miles from N. 
Paved roads to place. Garage. Moderate rates. 
for booklet.- 
TRAU & WILSON 


RIVERSIDE VILLA HADLEY, Nv. Y. 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 
In The Adirondacks 
On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
Here you'll find the kind of va- 

cation you've dreamed about. 

cessible—yet off the beaten track 
in unspoiled wilderness. Moon- 
light nights on beautiful moun- 
tain-shadowed lake—weird call 


of loons—truly a world far apart. 

Log cabins—open fireplaces—all modern conveniences, 
3. M. BALDERSON. Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 

——————————————_———_ 


If you enjoy a real outdoor vacation—boating, swim- 
ming, fishing, hunting and hiking over picturesque 
trails—come to Cranberry Lake in the Adirondacks 
and bring the family. Our three-room cabins and the 
Inn itself have been entirely renovated—with running 
hot and cold oe and electricity. New management 


since April, 
SUNSET INN 
CRANBERRY LAKE 


Make Reservations NOW 
If you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP 


LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 
Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps, running 
water, modern conveniences, exceptional table, and 
nine miles from the village. 


In the heart of the Adirondacks 
DEER PARK 


270 acres fertile land, 90 acres woods sul 
rounded by 8% foot wire fence, weg feet 
altitude; never too warm in summer. 
house, complete plumbing; electric iis 
barn, corral, fence and building new. 
stocked with ELK goa DEER. Gas lease 

ys the taxes. Basil M. Spring, Swain, N. Y. 
Phone Dalton 102. 


NEW YORK 











Fishermen and Nature Lovers 


578 Madison Ave. 





ee 
Nearby all Salt Water varieties, early May to late Nov. 
CHANNEL Serthe 
BASS 








FISHING TACKLE FREE 


You can get any rod, reel or other article of fishing tackle or equip- 
ment you want without any cost simply by getting subscriptions for 
FIELD & STREAM. It’s easy. Write today for complete information. 


FIELD & STREAM 





New York, N. Y. 





SUPERIOR-QUETICO 
COUNTRY 


COMPLETE. A gl. 2 SERVICE 
CANOE TRIP 
For Mops ond baathe write Sig , ll Moneger 
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\nexe Here 
everywhere 


In this department will be printed comments 
from our readers and other items of interest to 
sportsmen. If you have something on your mind, 
let’s hear from you. Permission to publish 
such communications should accompany them. 


THE ANTLERLESS DEER 
SEASON 


EVERAL years ago the “deer prob- 
lem” of Pennsylvania made its début. 
A long time before that conservation men 
foresaw and predicted its appearance. They 
realized that doe deer, permitted to mul- 
tiply, would eventually become too numer- 
ous ; that the food producing capabilities of 
the deer range would only support a cer- 
tain number of deer and when a herd would 
exceed that number starvation would 
probably result. These same men even pre- 
dicted that the deer would become smaller 
and be lower in vitality. All this became a 
reality and from time to time corrective 
measures were applied, to uphold vitality 
as much as possible, to keep the deer scat- 
tered and to minimize the damage done 
by them to crops. 

However, in all instances various groups 
of sportsmen, subject to misunderstanding, 
protested when it became apparent that 
does were to be killed; they argued that it 
was wrong, that it might even result in 
herd annihilation. 

But the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
in every case acted upon reliable informa- 
tion gathered from the field force and 
sportsmen who weighed both sides of the 
probiem, Then, too, there was the success- 














He likes to smell the cork 


ful result of a 1928 experiment to back up 
their arguments. In that year a two weeks’ 
season was declared open on antlerless deer 

the doe and fawn population was 
lessened by 25,000 as a result. 

During the winter of 1934-35 again 
many hundreds of deer were found dead 
in the north-central area, and on examina- 
tion it was learned that more than 90 per 
cent of these perished from starvation, or 
malnutrition, as a result of being forced 
to feed on food with little or no nutriment 
—such as mountain laurel, rhododendron 
and hemlock. Deer eat such vegetation 
only when the supply of all other edible, 
more nutritious food has been exhausted. 
: ey feeding was used to some extent 
© Offset this but ultimately, if carried on, 
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For the Thrill of the Big Ones! A aghe with 


a tuna—a brush with a bluefish—a sport-filled day with a 
boat-filled catch from the famous fishing bank —hours 
of casting in the surf—angling in bays and inland waters 
...there’s nothing to compare with it for the dyed- 
in-the-wool water sportsman. yx All outdoor activities 





with full facilities. yy Splendid hotels and boarding 
houses. yx Convenient by good roads, train and bus. 


For illustrated folder, write ROOM 201, CONVENTION HALL 
WORLDS PREMIER HEALTHanp PLEASURE RESORT 


coe = 9 














Old Mexico Opens Again 
to Sportsmen and Hunters 


We own big ranch in Mexico, 220 
miles south of El Paso, Texas, in 
heart of best game country. We are 
thoroughly equipped to give you fine 
hunting trip for lions, jaguar, grizzly 
bear, etc. Sheep and antelope with 
special permit. Experienced outfitters. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. For details 
write: 


SPORTSMEN’S FOREIGN CLUB 


Hotel Paso del Norte * El Paso, Texas 

















e MEXICO e« 


Hunting Lodge building in Mexico. Free membership 
in club conforming to non-resident game and arms law. 
Deposits required sufficient to secure license and arms 
permit. Twenty million acres of public domain. Big 
horns, mule deer, white tails, antelope, hogs, lion, 
jaguar, lynx, fox, coyote, quail in abundance. Camps, 
beats, guides, trucks, autos, horses, food and permits 
furnished at flat rate. Write: 


MEXICO BORDER HUNTING CLUB 
AJO, ARIZONA 











Hunt With Lunt & Johnson 
in Old Mexico 


Over 20 years experience as hunters and guides 
in the big game fields of Chihuahua and Sonora. 
Bear, lion, deer, turkey, trout and wide variety 
of other game—large and small. Beautiful scen- 
ery. Ancient ruins. For detailed information write 


C. Lunt, Colonia Pacheco, Chih., Mex. 








J >. e 
Hunting in Oaxaca, Mexico 
is a delight and a unique experience. Besides 
the plentiful and varied game one comes in 
contact with the most primitive life imaginable. 

Join one of my three very exclusive hunts. 
Only a few places available. 
For information write to: 
Carlos F. Corres, Ave. Juarez 37, Oaxaca, Oax., Mexico 











7 
British Columbia’s 
Game Trails Are 
Calling You! 


Deep Fi High Plateaus, 
Bare Sereees Lofty I RT ‘and 


SPLENDID SPORT... 
MAGNIFICENT TROPHIES 


For Information and Literature 
write to 


BUREAU OF PROVINCIAL 


INFORMATION 
Victoria, B.C. 

















British Columbia! 


Let me take you on a hunt for Grizzly, Black 
Bear, Moose, Caribou, Mule Deer and Mt. Goat 
in one of the best game areas in the Province. 
If you are the person who will come again if 
pleased, I want your patronage and if given a 
chance will get it. References and information 
promptly furnished. 


G. B. PATENAUDE, HORSEFLY, B. C. 
Las 18 YEARS OUTFITTIN 


FOR A QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY Field & Stream has 
presented in its Where To Go 
Department the most complete 
outdoor directory. 

Naturally the sportsman turns 
to it before deciding upon his 
vacation. Are you represented? 

















Sentinel of the CANADIAN ROCKIES 

iaaieaar OF 
THEM 

ALL” 









Canadian National Railways will carry 
you to territories offering such magnifi- 
cent specimens as this. Dall or White 
Sheep in the Yukon; Bighorn and Stone When inquiring, please be specific 
Sheep in the main Rockies; Stone and Stee codlatlee aad on > 
Fannin Sheep in the Cassiar District of ara R 
British Colesbins Osborne caribou; diponiiah aman 
Grizzly, Brown and Black bear in the Yukon, British Columbia and 
Alberta. Also—moose, black bear, deer in all provinces but Prince 
Edward Island. Black Tail and Mule Deer in the West; Virginia or 
Red Deer in the East. 


Geese, duck, shore birds, partridge and grouse in all provinces, and 
in certain sections woodcock and Hungarian partridge. In the 
coastal provinces, waterfowl, including geese, brant, duck, shore birds. 
Competent outfitters, experienced guides. For complete informa- 


tion write C. K. Howard, Manager, Tourist Bureau, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, rennin or your nearest Agent. 











BOSTON BUFFALO DETRO CHICAGO 
18 Tremont St. 420 Main St. 1523 wate Blvd. 4S. Michigns Blvd. 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 





673 Fifth Ave. 355 Fifth Ave. 206 Dixie Terminal Bldg, 648 Market St. 











MANOUAN, P. Q. Fish and Camp right where 
Substantial Log Cabins For Sale 


the largest TUNA live 
Swordfishing. See ’em from your own front 
door. Also fine salmon fishing and moose and 
deer hunting. Canoe trips. 
Owl's “ane. on CAMP, East Chester, N. S. 
hil H. Moore, Manager 
Our guides know and practice the ethics of big game fishing 











FOR SALE 


Log cabin 25 x 22, on large trout lake of seven 





motor—spring water. 135 miles from Montreal 
in Laurentian Mountains next to National Park 
reserve. Moose, deer, partridge hunting. The | | 
only two other lots on the lake could be bought 


For sale at moderate price, two desirable, 
varnished, peeled log cabins 28’ x 25° x 9 


Substantial construction and in excellent = ; - a 
condition. Situated in the heart of the Man- very cheap for club purposes. Price $2500. 
ouan Hunting and Fishing Territory on Lake Write N. 535 Sherbrooke St. East. Montreal 


Wabaskontyonk at Morialice Bay and Tikenne 
Bay respectively. Containing living room and 
three bedrooms. Separate kitchen. Steel sleep- 
ing bunks, stoves and other equipment. Sup- 


plies, transportation facilities, guides and || INDIAN FISH GAME TERRITORY 











other services during occupation will be glad- | | Come fish in clear waters, Perkibonka River 95 miles 
ly arranged by Hudson’s Bay Company. Apply without portages. Mistasini, Oshamagoi Rivers, up to 
te District Manager, Hudson’s Bay Company, ow ph enna hg A th ree forest mer 

$ 8 get their money's worth 
100 McGill Street, Montreal, P.Q., Canada. Fly fishing, ouananiche (landlocked salmon), speckled 


brook trout and troll for lake trout, pike, pickerel; hunt 
EAE See moose, bear, deer, partridges, ducks, ete. Cabins ‘along 
St. John Lake shore. Experienced guides speaking 




















. . english. G antee $ ets ¢ \ 
Northern Quebec e Lake St. John District ao h. Guaranteed results. Ask for booklets and 1935 
Speckled Trout—Ouananiche ROBERTSON & sos. INDIAN RESERVE 
Sines Partridg ues Pointe Bleue Lake St. John, P.Q.. Canada 
Club Panache—200 square miles leased territory offers | | 
best hunting and fishing in Quebec. On famous Croche 
River. Comfortable cabins. Competent guides, Ouana- 
niche fly fiching trips to country north of Lake St. John 
—gamest fresh water fish! References on request. 
Descriptive booklet. Write—-Wire LAC LEGARE 
J. LEONCE HAMEL, ROBERVAL, QUE., CANADA The Finest Lake in the Notre-Dame Mts. 


| 10 Lbs. of Trout Per Day Guaranteed 
ao mae aie Good Camps and Bedding 
When writing to advertisers ... vies Sey Cather Gutestiemen 
leas 8 MRS. PETER T. LEGARE, Manager 
piease Ste. Rose Du Degelé, Temiscouata Co. 


mention FIELD & STREAM Province of Quebec 
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been incalculable. 








such a program would defeat its own pur- 
pose. 

Therefore a three-day hunting period 
was declared on antlerless deer, meaning 
anything without visible antlers, which in- 
cluded fawns, male and female. Only four- 
teen counties were open and not until the 
1935 season closed on antlered deer. 

Fortunately (or unfortunately, some 
might say), weather conditions were not 
altogether suitable to the hundreds of 


| thousands of nimrods who appeared when 


the antlerless season opened in 1935. Most 


| hunting had to be confined to a half mile, 


more or less, of each roadside; the more 


| remote places were inaccessible because a 


heavy snowfall of the preceding day made 

| trav el on foot a most toilsome job. 
Shooting was terrific in the more con- 

' gested territory and thousands of deer 


| were taken; anything that was antlerless, 
| regardless of size, was legal. 


GAIN, as in 1928, the Game Commis- 
sion was criticized for having per- 
mitted this “awful slaughter’ to become 
possible; but more liberal-minded sports- 
men, including the writer, felt that the cor- 


| rective measures used were justified in so 


| far that it meant meat for the larder for 


| many destitute families rather than putrid 


carcasses for buzzards and other vermin to 
fight over ; it meant too that it would elimi- 
nate continued suffering of under-nourish- 
ed weakling deer during the winter months. 
Unquestionably, the number of the dead 
would have surmounted all previous fig- 
ures and again there would have been 
heavy seepage from decaying carcasses 
contaminating our mountain springs and 
streams. 

For several days after the close of the 
| three-day open season the carcasses were 
_ still coming out of the woods. 45,000 antler- 
| less deer in all were killed. 

We will have to guard against the “deer 


| line”, the surest indication that deer are 
| too plentiful; if not, it not only would rep- 


resent lack of good game management but 
would also show disregard of humane ap- 
plication in time of need, and furthermore, 
it would cause continued and serious dam- 
age to our evergreen trees and shrubs. 
The lamentation over herd reduction, in- 


| dulged in by some, results only from ignor- 
| ance. Feeling that there would be herd 
| annihilation is just so much more misap- 
| prehension. Without such a thinning out 


| the results in denuded and damaged for- 
ests and starving deer herds would have 


S. V. SepLak. 


miles, three rooms and attic, furnished. Boat— | WORLD’S OLDEST HUNTER 


W UH the recent death of Thomas 

Gordon, of Grand Rapids, at the age 
of 106 years and five months, Michigan be- 
lieves she has lost the world’s oldest active 
hunter and fisherman. 

He was born at Colon, Scotland, on 
September 23, 1829. 

The first serious illness of Mr. Gordon's 


Thomas Gordon at 106 
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life came when he was attacked by 
bronchial pneumonia just three weeks be- 
fore his death. 

His life as sailor, logger, hunter, trapper 
and friend of the Indians was full of ad- 
venture. He once was the driver of an 
eight-mule supply team from St. Louis to 
the soldiers’ garrison at Salt Lake before 
the days of western railroads. He also 
killed countless buffalo with Buffalo Bill. 

Even towards the end of his life Gor- 
don’s vigor was remarkable. He was a 
crack shot and regularly killed his quota 
of five rabbits without a miss. He attri- 
buted his ability to his Scotch thrift—he 
didn’t wish to waste any shells. 

Only a year ago he applied for a driver’s 
license and was reported to be in perfect 
physical condition with perfect hearing 
and eyesight. 

Life in the open and temperate habits, he 
claimed, gave him his longevity. 


OWL BITES MEN — THAT’S 
NEWS! 


S far as Carl Mintz and Leo Algeier 
are concerned there is no such 
thing as a beneficial owl. The McBride 
Bulletin of McBride, British Columbia, 
reports a peculiar experience that hap- 
pened to both men recently. 

While passing through the bush near 
Adolph Jelk’s camp in the McBride area, 
Carl Mintz was attacked by an owl which 
he was fortunately able to drive away 
before receiving serious injuries. The fol- 
lowing night a companion of his was sub- 
jected to a similar attack. The owl alighted 
on Leo’s head and sank his talons into his 
scalp. The man recovered his presence of 
mind sufficiently however to fall forward 
on his face and to clasp the bird with his 
hands as he did so. After quite a struggle 
he wrung its neck. Later it was necessary 
to have the scalp wounds attended to and 
these would have been much worse had 
it not been for the fact that Algeier has a 
luxurious mop of hair. Fortunately the 
owls in this section have not yet started 
to attack bald-headed men. 
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‘THE FALL CHALLENGE! 








It Sounds Forth 
From CANADA’S 
Unexcelled Big 
Game Regions 


| full of adventure and grip- 
ping sport in the frost-painted 
northwoods of the Dominion. There'll 
be a grand old monarch bull moose 
ranging somewhere back in the 
timber—a big, black bear prowling 
along some far shore—a huge, sleek 
buck poking his magnificent rack of 


horns up behind a windfall. 


The best hunting sections of Canada are conveniently reached by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Leave your car at home and avoid driving strain 
and responsibility. Travel by train—the safe, comfortable and carefree 
way—and have more time in the woods. 


Make your plans right away and let us help you. If you'll advise us fully regarding 
your requirements we'll recommend districts offering the most favorable eo 


and gladly give you up-to-date and dependable information on all points. 


Tite or wire 


A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 9608 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


VISIT CANADA 











Wi, 


More prize Muskies ang’Salmon Trout 
were caught at Calvert's‘Camps than any 
other resort. 
This statement is proved by the “Field 
& Stream" Prize Contests held over a 
Period of 23 years The World's Record 
Musky was caught in these waters 
Marvelous Bass, Trout ‘and Pike fish 
ing. Excellent Moose, et, Bear and 
Duck hunting. Six camps, CNisers and 
modern Houseboat for charter \C 
trips outfitted. 























YOUR 





FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR 


Te 














For A Real Vacation 
A bungalow camp in the finest sec- 
tion of Algonquin Park. Splendid 
fishing for bass, muskies, lake trout 
and speckled trout. A restful spot for 
your vacation, with hay fever unknown. 


FOLDER ON REQUEST 


LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 
Lake Traverse, Ont. Via Box 18, Pembroke 








Along the French River 


Tackle Testers Are Waiting For You 
Small-Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, Walleyes—game 
fish that make your gear sing and your nerves tingle 
Stay at comfortable, handy Welseley Lodge en Wolseley 
Bay. Private Cottages. Central Dining Room. 
OSCAR DAMBREMONT 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 
Excellent deer and bear hunting, toe 








“ Lingerlong Lodge 


we have good fishing and accommodations at 
fourteen to eighteen dollars a week. At Island 
Lodge we have the best Bass in Ontario and 
guarantee them to those employing a guide. 
Rate three fifty day or twenty-one dollars week. 
D. J. MACRAE ARDBEG, ONT. 








FISH MUSKIES 
at Grassy Narrows Camp 


on Sabeskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 
Also Northern and Wall-eye Pike, Bass and 
Trout. Hunt Moose, Bear, Deer and Ducks in 
season. Reasonable rates, clean cabins, good 
food. For further particulars write 


Nick Brusven Morson, Ont. 





“Off the Beaten Trail” 


Six Point Lodge 


Only camp on beautiful Silent Lake, in the pines. Separate 
log sleeping cabins, clean, screened, heated. Maid service. 
BLACK BASS and TROUT abound in closeby wild lakes. 


We promise some real fishing. Delicious home-cooked food 
Fresh vegetables, rich milk and cream. Hudson’s 


BOOKLET! Mrs. 


N. Y. address: R. 1205, 220 E. 42nd St. 





24 issues bought from news-dealers 
| cost you $6.00. 12 issues cost you 
| $3.00. You can subscribe for two 

years for $4.00, saving $2.00; or for 


of occasionally missing an issue when 
a dealer is sold out. Why not take 
advantage of this coupon right now? 





TELMGREN'S CAMPS 


Bay 
blankets, white sheets. Elevation 1400 feet. Motor to door 
A. D. Greene, Paudash, Ont., Canada. 





On Lake of the Woods, Ontario 


House-boat cruises, canoe trips and camp ac- 
commodations. 
The place to go for your fishing and hunting 
Muskles. G. N. Pike, Bass, Walleyes, and 
Lake Trout.—Moose, deer and ducks. Write for 
circular. 








A. Elmgren Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 





SAVE MONEY AND TROUBLE. AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. SUBSCRIBE NOW!! 


For the enclosed $ 
months subscription, beginning with the next issue. 


| one year for $2.50, saving 50c. You Name 
will also save trouble; and you will 
save yourself from the disappointment Address 














put me on your list for a 
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Fer @FRENCH RIVER¢ contin. 
“Vacation as you wish with us” 


RED JACKET LODGE 


Has that extra something that others haven't got... 


RED JACKET CANOE CLUB 


To Nipissing or Georgian Bay; Boys, Girls or You... } 


PINE COVE CABIN COLONY 


25 Housekeeping natural Log Cabins—2 to 8 rooms. 


7 y 
PINE COVE BEACH CHALET 
Edgewater Recreation Center: fish, hunt. bathe, swim, | 
canoe, boat, aquaplane, sail, hike, dine, dance, loaf. Has 
own quota Guest Lodges. 
QUIET—Sensibly oats ded from Wolseley road terminal 
¢ and the NEARES SORTS to FRENCH RIVER'S 
femous FISHING GROUN 
Ifustrated folder. private map ae full information. Write 
The Director 
FRENCH RIVER VACATION GUILD 
Pine Cove via Noelville, Ontario | 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 
































FIGHTING BLUES 


ARE RUNNING 








































Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of | OFF THE The fin t enter= 
peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. Do es 

your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, bear | | 

and beaver commonly seen right from cabin doors. Virgin | a 

fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, etc. Low ag tainment for 

rates. Only one night on C.P.R. sleeper from Toronto. 

Illustrated folder. References. General reference, Can. | COAST 


Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal 


BATES’ CAMPS 


Box 1, Metagama (via C.P.R.), N. Ont. | 
BASS PIKE | 


Fighting bass and pike. Rest and recreation. 
Canoe trips. Primitive country. Main log 
lodge, cabins and tents. Excellent table. Good 
roads. Overnight by rail from east or west. 
The vacation spot you will always remember. 
Reasonable rates. For folder write 


Tue Rancer’s Lopce | 
LAKE BAPTISTE, ONT. 


Whitefish Bay—Lake of the Woods 


This beautiful untouched wilderness formerly reached only 
by long boat trip now opened up by the new | 
Kenora—Fort Frences via | 
‘alls, Minnesota 
Our rustic north woods camp located in the heart of the fin- 
st fishing and hunting district caters to the discriminating 
sportsman. Come here for muskie, lake trout, small-mouthed 
bass, wall-eye and pike. Plenty of moose, deer, bear and 
duck. Write or wire reservations. Folder on request. 


Sioux Point Lodge, Box 252, Kenora, Ont., Canada 
FOR SALE 
Hunting and Fishing Camp 


near Bancroft, Ont., Canada 
Commodious and comfortable. F _ place. Sereened 
Porch. Five acres young pine enclosed, skirting beauti- 
ful lake stocked with Lake Trout and Bass, also Brook 
Trout in vicinity. Excellent deer hunting. Garage, two 
boats. Apply 
Charles E. Bishop, 7 Graham Apts., Belleville, Ont. 






any club — 


is an hour of authentic, full-of-ac- 
tion, close-up motion pictures of 
hunting and fishing. For instance— 


Hunting Pheasants 
and Ducks with a 
Chetah 


Shows an African hunting leopard 
retrieving ducks and finding, spring- 
||} ing and retrieving pheasants like a 
||] fine dog—the only Chetah in the 
world so trained. A thrilling sight. 








Ir rou’rRE spoiling for a 
good fight with the gamest 
of deep-sea tusslers, here's 
your meat. The blues are 
running now offshore. 
While you're playing them 
your family may be enjoy- 
ing the diversity of life at 
these great Boardwalk 
hotels. Complete informa- 
tion about experienced 
captains and fishing clubs 
available at our desk. 

Leeds and Lippincott Company 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 






















































































Woodeoek in 
Nova Seotia 


The only successful motion picture of 
woodcock shooting ever made. You 
see everything from live birds on 
the ground to killing and retrieving. 




















Tarpon Acrobaties 


The most exciting fishing picture 
ever made. 85 great jumps within a 
few feet of the camera. 


These are just three of the 39 movies 


CAM P E U C AR O M A that constitute the famous 


“Where the Family Spirit Prevails” Field & Stream Library 


































BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO 
| of Motion Pictures of 




















Make this year's a varation never to 
he forgotten. Bring the family to the 
north woods Every home comfort Hunting and Fishing 
Splendid fishing, hiking. canoeing 
bathing. Good beds, wonderful home | : a 

Available in 16 mm. and 35 mm. on 


cooking. Reached by rail or auto. Sen! 
for illustrated booklet and testimonials. 
R. D. Morgan, 731 Guardian Bidg., Main 9485, Cleveland, 0. 


| CANADA'S WILDS—NORTHERN ONTARIO 





terms that make an evening’s en- 


tertainment cost the club treasury 
nothing. Hundreds of sportsmen’s 
clubs and other clubs have found 












































[Pace riitacan ||| them greatest drawing card possible 
Ontario, Canada a to provide for regular or special 
A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami en at h | meetings. You will have the oral 
Reserve. Wonderful Fishin Tro Bass, Pickere 
te tal Pike, Speckled. Trout Goaaata Test a Gane | 4 et me Ss oot c tan, experience. Plan now for your 
and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write || il] di on aaa roy tives = = 
M. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Canada, | | li clean;and 1 ing complete information. 
‘t kill el | 
, cant Kill clean, ‘|| Mail this coupon now. 
Join the please Lord let me sidan 
. ad 
SQUARE miss clean FIELD & STREAM, 
° . 79 ) BOB NICHOLS 578 Madison Ave., New York 
CIRCLE! Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
Six cents in stamps bring | i Pi f Hunti d Fishing. 
you the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia and mem YVERY man who hunts will feel that The oS ne — 
bership certificate. Sign the coupon pledge Sportaman's Prayer expresses the very es | 
attac hed} here rewith- Address ence of sportsmanship og & Seamass aes [I stsseeeeseressasose coernssesssensnersncsnsnsonnpssenanssqsonsenseseseeuean 
— << = ep d this Sports ‘3 Pi (in z 12 
Savane cincce, FieCo e SrREAM ‘ize on heavy vellum stock) for sportsmen who || 
a ee — a =o Ten Commandments of would like to have it framed and hung on the 
SQUARE CIRCLE. ea | EL eee ee ae 
leds eats 15c — while they last 
(Street FIELD & STREAM ard Pm en 
(City) 578 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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26th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,000.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


THe following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising 
columns of LD & STREAM during 1936 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





9 First Prizes $'75-OQ cach 
9 Second Prizes $50.00 each 
9 Third Prizes $35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes $25.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes $15.0Q cach 
9 Sixth Prizes $10.00 each 











BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1936. 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo criox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1936. 


RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Eastern Dtvision 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1936, 
of the 95th meridian. 


RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WESTERN Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1937, west 
of the 95th meridian. 

Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial ‘“‘fly-rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly-rod 
light lure’ not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly-rod light lure’’ not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable, 


east 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


and type of tackle and lure used. Unless 
the 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with 
rod, reel and line, and with specified lure 
for certain Classes and Divisions. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody— 
subscribers, non-subscribers; men, women 
and children, Contest opened on April Ist, 
1936, The closing dates are specified under 
the Classes and Divisions. 

3, Fish must be caught in the legal open 
season, in the United States or Canada. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
ae hatchery is eligible for entry. 

The affidavit blank printed below, or 
an ga copy, must be used when entering 
a fish. It must be signed by the person catch- 
ing the fish, and by two witnesses who ex- 
amined the fish and verified its weight and 
measurements. The affidavit is to be sworn 
to by the contes- 
tant before a No- 


tary Public and 
his seal must be 
affixed. In case 
any contestant Rosser H. (Bos) Davis, 
cate ° CONNETT, 
hes a fish angler. H. L. Betren, 


when accompa- tive, 


The 
3rp, noted fly fishern.an and author on angling. 
: author 
American Museum of Natural History, 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\i- 
cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before December Ist, 1936. 


Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if 
a _small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\i- 
cropterus salmoides) NORTHERN Division 


Fish must be taken before December Ist, 1936, 
in Canada or in all States, except those listed 
below in the Southern Division and Florida. 





A Junior Prize of $10.00 

in merchandise will be awarded to the boy or girl, 
under sixteen years of age, whe catches the largest 
fish in each of the thirteen f 
Brook Trout, Brown Trout, Steelhead or Rainbow 
Trout (Eastern and Western Divisions), Lake Trout, 
Small-Mouth Black Bass, Large-Mouth Black Bass 
(Northern, Southern and Florida Divisions), Muska- 
longe, Great Northern Pike, Weakfish and Bluefish. 

(The rules and conditions published below will 
apply to the Juniors also, except that a signed 
statement from either parent er a guardian, instead 
of a notary public, will suffice.) 














LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SouUTHERN Drvision 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1937, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South | Carolina, 


Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 

Texas, 

LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (1/i- 

cropterus salmoides) Forma Division 
Must be taken before January Ist, 1937, in 

the state of Florida. 


MUSKALONGE (EF sox masquinongy) 


Must be taken before December Ist, 1936. 


both length and girth are 


specified, 
entry will be disqualified. 





Po Linetn- Pron TW OF Lowte® Jaw To Tir OF a 

7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales 
and measured with a tape measure, the 
length taken from end of lower jaw with the 
mouth closed to tip of tail, and the greatest 
girth of fish taken. (See affidavit below.) 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor 
of Prize Fishing Contest, Frecp & SrreAM, 
578 Madison Ave. New York, 4 fiidavits 
must be in this office within one month from 
the date the fish was caught, unless pre- 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 


JUDGES 
New York Sun, N. Y. Famous author, 
Kennetu F. 
and authority on Pacific trout. 


author and angler. 


editor and sportsman. 
Lockwoop, editor, 
Van Campen Heiner, Field Representa- 
Craries O, Hayrorp, Superintendent, 


‘THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 7 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertis- 
ing columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1936 
may be selected by winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





7 First Prizes $50.0Q cach 
7 Second Prizes $35.00 each 
7 Third Prizes $25.00 each 
7 Fourth Prizes $15.00 each 
7 Fifth Prizes $10.0Q cach 
7 Sixth Prizes $5-OQecach 











GREAT NORTHERN PIKE ( Esox eestor ) 

(Identification: Sides with many whitish or yel- 
lowish spots which are usually smaller than the eye 
of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stisostedion wit- 
reum) 
Above two species must be taken before 


December Ist, 1936. 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1936. 
STRIPED BASS (Roccus lincatus) 

Must be taken before December Ist, 
CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 
(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 


graph showing a side view of the fish must ac- 
company the affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above three must he taken 
December Ist, 


1936. 


species before 


1936. 


vented by unusual circumstances, when the 
judges will consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class an out- 
line of the fish must be sent with the aff- 
davit. This drawing is to be made by plac- 
ing the fish on thin paper and an outline 
drawn with pencil, while the fins of the 
fish are held erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish weighing 
and measuring exactly the same, prizes 
identical i in character with those offered will 
be given to each of those so tying. 

11, No contestant can take more than one 
prize in each Class or Division. Only his 
heaviest fish will be considered. 

12. Winner of any prize must send in a 
statement telling HOW, WHERE and 
WHEN fish was caught. A fairly complete 
story is desirable, 
as most of these 
accounts are pub- 
lished each month 
under the heading 
Evcene V. of “Record Fish.” 
author and The best stories, 
accompanied by a 


nied by a single New Jersey State Hatchery, Hackettstown, Witiiam E, Haske, Jr., Assistant to the President, The good photograph 
guide, the afti- New York Herald-Tribune, showing the prize 
davit can be fish, are the ones 
sworn to upon ‘DIT . . re elected. It is 
EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTES1 setec ee Mey 
re out of the Fretp & Stream, 378 Madison Ave., N.Y. City therefore advisa- 
0 . . i $ 
aA ary T hereby swear that the following statements are the truth < A, dele, - 
" rs . many ails as 

Ness, Such an Kind of Fish Weight Lenath Girth When Caught roe Mh . 
entry will be duly Where caught Rod used Reel 13. Prizes in 
considered by the Line Lure or Bait ee each class to be 
judges, Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications, outdoor equip- 
sinh Lt length, Caught by (Signed) ment selected 
and weight of Street City State by the winner 
eye fish must , from merchan- 
he j ine luded i in the Sworn to before me this day of Notary’s Signature .(SBAL) dise advertised in 
sfidavit, together F Fish witnessed and weight and measnrements oon by: (Signatures and addresses) Field & Stream 

the make ABOVE TO RE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED during 1936. 
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Shooting one out beyond the surf, where the big ones lie 
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‘Licer! licrer! 


Dramatic and thrilling adventures with dangerous game of the Indian jungle 


By EDISON MARSHALL 


OLO is a sport for expert horse- 

men. One who did not wear spurs 

with his diapers, and can not feel 

that the scampering pony between 
his knees is a projection of his own body, 
can never truly love the game. Tennis is 
a diversion for youths with rubber feet. 
elastic arms and eye-pupils of instantane- 
ous and accurate focus. 

So it goes with most games. To enjoy 
them properly, one must be 
adapted to them. On the 
contrary, big-game hunting 
—the best sport in the world res 
—is forever a sport for A 
dubs. The tenderer the hunt- > 

13-7 
t 


er’s feet, the greater his 
thrill. 
I make this outrageous 
statement after thirteen big- 

game hunts, and in the ac- 

quaintance of 

many of the 

foremost big- 7 nw < 
game hunters g@y¥ \( ay ’ 

in the world. AL NN: } 

It is not the > 

woodsman, the 

cold-nerved 

silent man of the solitudes, who re- 
news his youth and adrenal glands on 

the trail of the moose or the grizzly. 

It is the home-body, the man who 
loves the comforts of his little fire- 
side, the city fellow who couldn't 
make a fire in a rain-storm if his life 
depended on it, the talkative, imagina- 
tive, highly civilized chap who is shy 

of animals and nervous at night. For 
such men, a big-game hunt is not 
merely a good vacation. It is an in- 
spiring and important experience, of 
considerable social value. 

There is a great deal of sentimental 
nonsense published these days about the 
right of man to kill animals for sport. 
Wild game, so these nature-lovers say, 
should not be killed except for food. 

his is putting man on the level with 
the wolf and the tiger. Naturally the 
Alaskan woodsman should never kill a 
Moose except for its steaks and its mar- 
tow. For him it would be no victory, 


Si 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


just a tiresome chore. But for the thin- 
skinned, brush-crashing business man 
from Akron, the same moose would seem 
the trophy of a lifetime. 

We are not Hindus. We have always 
held that it is our right and duty to take 


a 



















« 





\j A man-eating ti- 
ger had killed 
three days before 





life for the advancement of our own 
species. I maintain that the highest pos- 
sible value that any wild animal can at- 
tain is as the objective of a blundering 
tenderfoot in the woods. Butchered by 
a woodsman, he may represent twenty 
dollars’ worth of meat; but chased and 


stalked and shot by the amateur big- 
game hunter, he becomes a symbol of 
victory, the trophy of a big and salu- 
brious adventure. 
The further a man departs from the 
cave and the camp-fire, the greater 
his need for an occasional re- 
turn, and the more his thrill 
| and benefits. So all tired busi- 
ness men, those who have lost 
their bearings, the bored and 
restless and city-blinded, should 
try the sport at least once. 
The expedition can cost less 
than a month in a summer 
resort, and the pleasure and 
profit are lifelong. 


EMPERAMENTALLY I 

am the perfect big-game 
hunter. I am the tenderfoot su- 
preme. Other men, the Johnsons 
and the Bucks, can chuck 
stones into the ribs of lions 
and laugh it off; not me. If 
a guide turns his back on 
me, I am immediately and 
completely lost. I have shot 
charging lions, yet have not 
the slightest confidence that 
next time I will not jam my 
rifle and be devoured—a 
tingly contemplation for an 
imaginative man. I can hear 
a coyote barking in the twi- 
light, and mistake him for a pack 
of wolves in full cry. 

The result is that I have hunted 
big game all over the world with 
sustained benefit and delight. I propose 
to keep on hunting as long as I can see 
rifle sights and slog down a trail. 

My last big-game hunt, in the winter 
of 1934-35, is a good example of what a 
tenderfoot can look to. It began with 
a letter to a friend in Calcutta, asking 
him to find me some one to make my ar- 
rangements in India, hire the necessary 
coolies, and act as interpreter. For my 
hunting ground I chose the southeastern 
border of Bhutan, which my reading told 
me was infested with wild tribes and 
animals. The man obtained for me the 
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lease of one of the ry 
forest reserves, $20 a” 
for two months. 

I discovered later 


that as an old hunter I could easily have 
made my own arrangements, a letter to 
the forest officer of the district doing 
the trick. Through his offices I could 
have hired native guides, interpreters and 
the rest of the outfit at less than half 
the price paid my outfitter. The natives 
of British India are easy to deal with, 
and the forest officers most obliging. Al- 
though I would have missed the com- 
panionship of this English-schooled half- 
caste guide, on the whole I would have 
had a better trip. 


HE laws concerning the importation 

of firearms into India are strict; so 
I took only one piece, a .404 Express 
rifle with a kick like a mule, but definitely 
the medicine for tiger and buffalo. This 
is a much higher-powered rifle than any 
generally used in America, more power- 
ful even than the lever-action .405 con- 
sidered suitable for Kodiak bears. Tigers 
are sudden animals. They must not only 
be killed, but stopped. Besides, the 
heavier rifles are more sporting, reducing 
the chances of wounded animals crawl- 
ing away to die. 

With the outfitter, a cook and a 
Gurkha servant, I detrained at Rangiya 
station, northeast of Calcutta. We drove 
in a truck to the end of the road, where 
a tea-garden eked out a _ precarious 
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existence at the very } 
edge of the black jun- \; 
gle. Night after night | 
the wild elephants raid- 

ed its fields, the deer and the wild hogs 
broke down its fences, and it was not 
unusual to hear a tiger singing his hair- 
raising evening song beside the drying- 
sheds. 

At the tea-garden we met our hunting 
elephants, a male and a female, each in 
charge of a mahout. It was the first time 
I had ever hunted on elephants, and was 
suspicious of the business. I could pic- 
ture a smug Indian prince perched safely 
in a gilded howdah, while thousands of 
beaters drove the tigers to his guns. But 
as it turned out, those two wise animals 
definitely made the trip. 

Automobiles and oxen, airplanes and 
jackasses—all fall flat compared to a 
riding-elephant padding through track- 
less jungle. The motion is distinctive. 
You get used to it in time, and no longer 
snatch for the elephant-pad when the 
monster scrunches along up- and down- 
hill. You swing around, stretch your legs, 
ride fore or aft, port or starboard, and 
hunt for soft spots. 


Meanwhile he is slogging 


a” off his four miles an hour, all 


day. When the hill is steep, he 

sits on his ample bottom and 
slides down. On a stiff grade he employs 
his head, knees and toe-nails. When a 
limb is in the way, his wise trunk lifts 
and jerks it from its socket. Small trees 
he takes in his stride. With a sickle-cut 
of his head he breaks through impenetra- 
ble thickets; when the vines and ele- 
phant-grass stretch an impassable net, he 
mashes it down with his knees. Mean- 
while he and the mahout keep up a socia- 
ble conversation which I would have 
paid double to understand. 


cy. all mortal relationships, I know 
none so amusing and so strange as 
that between mahout and monster. One 
of our mahouts had literally grown up 
with his elephant; they had been calves 
and now they were young bulls together, 
and understood each other better than 
most husbands and wives. F 

Of course, the mahout was boss. Ordi- 
narily the elephant obeyed his slightest 
whisper, whether to pick up a fallen 
match-box—the vocabulary used in their 
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But it was at once apparent 
that the throngs of wild 
elephants were going to 
furnish more’ excitement 4 
than I cared to digest ; 


conversation must have been consider- 
able—or to root up and drag in a tree 
for the night’s fire. The mahout forced 
him to lie down to be dusted and, with 
pitiful groans, turn over to have his feet 
and ears examined for thorns. 

But occasionally when the elephant 
was enjoying a free feed in the jungle, he 
would pretend not to hear his master’s 
ringing call. When the man came to get 
him, he would attempt to hide, his head 
thrust in a bush and his enormous rump 
emerging like a wind-filled sail. Then we 
would hear the thwacks from the ma- 
hout’s stick—he was gentle with the 
beast, and never used an iron ankus— 
and the elephant’s moans and groans in 
simulated agony. 

I made friends with my elephants— 
what seemed to be tears of ecstasy and 
gratitude would roll out of their eyes 
at my gifts of bananas and sugar-cane— 
and found them the best kind of com- 
panions on the trail. I actually believe 
that after my first two or three contacts 
with dangerous game I won their con- 
fidence. The intelligence of the elephant 
1s aS great a wonder as his memory, both 
the gift of his highly complex, near- 
human brain. The wonder is all the great- 
er considering that almost no trained ele- 
phants are born in captivity; almost all 
are taken in keddah operations. One of 


or, ae 


our baggage elephants had been caught 
only one year; and although the jungle 
looked out of his small, shifty, bright 
eyes, not once did he make us trouble. 


T is true that a bull elephant occasion- 

ally goes “must”*a rutting wrath 
that sweeps everything before it. At 
such times he is very likely to kill his 
mahout, the one human being he loves 
best—but this seems to be characteristic 
of crazy people the world over. And oc- 
casionally an amorous tame female will 
show an interest in a wild bull, quite 
oblivious to the riders on her back—a 
delicate and uncomfortable situation. 
But on the whole, a tame elephant is the 
most reliable, amusing and trustworthy 
riding-beast on earth. 

We camped on the Bhutan frontier, 
the half-caste outfitter and myself in 
tents, and the coolies and native shikaris 
in thatch-roofed huts. The latter were 
small brown jungle men, each with an 
old cap-and-ball musket which the gov- 
ernment had licensed him. 

Yes, they would go with the Sahib and 
guide his steps, but they must carry their 
own weapons. They were sorry—they did 
not know the Sahib. No doubt he was a 
great shikari, but the tigers were numer- 
ous and very fierce, and the wild ele- 
phants quite the devil. 


Actually these guns would be worse 
than useless against either a tiger or a 
wild bull elephant. I was obliged to have 
one of the shikaris accompany the ma- 
hout and myself to show me the country, 
but I was decidedly alarmed when he 
brought his ancient musket aboard. Na- 
tives are inclined to be jumpy. If he did 
not shoot me by accident, it was quite 
possible that he would let fly and wound 
a tiger before I could put in a fatal 
bullet-—and one wounded tiger contains 
more potential disaster than a dozen un- 
wounded. But there was nothing to do 
but let him bring the thing, and try to 
win his confidence. 


HE boys were right: tigers and wild 
elephants littered the country. As 
we rode up a dry nullah into the jungle 
the number of their tracks was almost 
alarming. The mahout, a gentle little 
fellow, turned quite gray at the back of 
his neck. The shikari gripped his old 
blunderbuss, with a nervous finger at 
the trigger. And I felt that delicious inner 
twittering, that incomparable suppressed 
excitement, which I had not felt since I 
left the jungles of Indo-China two years 
before—a sensation at once primitive and 
civilized, rude and delicate, the joy of 
the chase. 
But it was (Continued on page 55) 
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Mr. President 
chooses a fly 
only after care- 


ful thought 


a“ 
we 


ET us confront the mosquito prob- 
lem boldly. The mosquito, as such, 
appeareth not on the calendars 
depicting the joys of trout fish- 

ing. Nor is he allotted much space in the 
outdoor magazines, except in the back 
pages where conscience-stricken depart- 
ment editors in May and June publish 
Nessmuk’s concoction for repelling his 
attacks. 

It may be that trout fishing would be 
too perfect without mosquitoes, that all 
must not be balm in Gilead. If fleas are 
good for a dog because they keep his 
mind off being a dog, perhaps mosquitoes 
are good for trout fanatics who drink too 
often at the well of fulfill- 
ment. Good golfers have han- 
dicaps. Why not, then, mos- 
quitoes for trout fishermen? 

The President of the Old 
Duck Hunters’ Association, 
Inc., showed me, one night on 
the Brule, the heights of mad- 
ness to which mortal man can 
be driven by mosquitoes. And 
in thus revealing that mosqui- 
toes exist on the Brule I am 
following good precedent. In 
1928 one Calvin Coolidge, an- 
noyed by newspaper reports 
that he was being eaten alive 
by mosquitoes while summer- 
ing on the river, retorted 
snappishly: “There are more 
mosquitoes on the east por- 
tico of the White House than 
on the Brule.” 

This, of course, is a dog- 
gone lie, but the chambers of 
commerce of Wisconsin ac- 
cepted it cheerfully. 
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WHAT! No 


The trout were rising on the Brule, but the mosquitoes had 


already risen and were massed for attack 


Mr. President, alias Al, went with 
me one evening to the upper reaches 
of this amazing creek, and when the 
wind died with the sun we discover- 
ed we were without mosquito dope. 
Not even a smell of any brand or 
variety did either of us possess, and 
we were a full hour by slow canoe 
from our car and immunity. 

The pests poured out of the woods 
just as the big browns began sidling 
into the open runs where a fellow 
could get at ’em. They advanced in 
ragged but determined formation 
upon our juicy flesh, their deliberate 
daggers shooting us with the well- 
known fury which surely must be 
distilled in sheerest hatred. Squad- 
ron A, led by an old hag 
with streaming hair and 
yellowed fangs, forced Al 
into a mackinaw jacket. 
I dug up a raincoat, but 
my head and hands were 
unguarded. 

Al was handling the 
boat. He has, at times, a Job-like docility. 
This was one of those times—for a little 
while. But courage against mosquitoes is 
folly. Slow, itching death is infinitely the 
worst of tortures. As valor waned in the 
rear seat I could feel the stout canoe 
frame vibrate as the harassed Al sought 
to stem the invasion. 

The choosiness of a brown out front 
kept me fairly well occupied, although 
my chores included a constant, mechan- 
ical brushing of face and hands as I cast. 
The insects were so thick that with one 
brush along my coat-sleeve I could kill 
fifty. A wet spring and sudden warmth 
had hatched this baleful brood. The 


worst ever, all agreed. Farmers in the 
fields laid down their tools and stole be- 
hind screens that season. 

I took a glance backward. The once 
proud leader of the Old Duck Hunters 
was a sorry spectacle. The plague- 
scourged Pharaoh could have been no 
more miserable. A devilish horde of 
bloodthirsty insects encircled the gray 
of his head, just below the hat brim. 
Frantic scratching had made his neck 
and jowls a red and white horror. Even 
in the heavy smoke of a cigar the count- 
less demons hovered and hummed. 


UDDENLY, in a paroxysm of fury, 

Mr. President leaped to his feet in 
the canoe and with one long, desperate 
shudder began flailing the air with his 
paddle. There was something splendidly 
courageous about it the first few sec- 
onds. He laid about unmercifully, like 
Hector at the bridge, but unfortunately 
he was in a canoe, not on a bridge. 
Finally—game to the last—he went 
overboard. 

The water was about two feet deep, 
but Mr. President embraced it in a hori- 
zontal position; so it might as well have 
been six feet. I then installed him in the 
bow, with the belief that the activity of 
casting would allay the agony. In the 
stern I soon found just how much worse 
these pests can be without something 
to occupy one’s attention. It was truly 
awful. The hum of their hunger filled 
the still night air like a pean from hell. 
All about us trout rose, smashing reck- 
lessly at a hatch of other insects. 

It couldn’t last. We were licked. When 
Al began to bleed, he decided it was time 
to go. He is particularly susceptible to 


Slow water on the upper Brule—perfect trout stream 
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By 
GORDON MACQUARRIE 


the bite of a mosquito, but strangely is 
comparatively immune to the no-see-um, 
which drives me wilder than a dog with 
a can on his tail. To leave all that fish- 
ing and bend to pole and paddle was 
heart-rending, but so harassed were we 
that fright gave us wings as we breasted 
the slow current on the back track. 

It is a fact that we were just a little 
hysterical as we disembarked, tied the 
canoe and dived into the car. Tackle was 
tossed into the rear in an unassorted 
jumble. We flung the car into the breeze 
with windows wide open and fled, post- 
haste, from the wide Brule bottom. That, 
my friends, was the only time I ever 
knew of Mr. President’s being chased 
from any trout stream. 

On a hill we stopped the car and 
stowed our gear. We considered run- 
ning into Lake Nebagamon for a bot- 
tle of citronella, but Al doubted if 
Charlie Blaxall would have any more 
than a quart of it and he hesitated to 
return with anything short of enough for 
a complete bath. So we headed home- 
ward, and Mr. President climbed, with 
many a mutter, into the rear seat to 
straighten things out. 

‘“Man’s a fool. . . . Never get me out 
there again for a month. ... Don’t know 
why I chase trout when I could get 
some good walleye fishing with half the 
trouble. .. . : All trout fishermen are fools 
anyway. Lord, but my neck is 
burning! ... 

Translated, that means “Let’s go back 
tomorrow night,” which we did. 


” 


L had a full pint of citronella, and 

I was equipped with Nessmuk’s lo- 

tion and an old shirt, without which 

said lotion is no good, as it’s death on 

clothes. Once I had a $10 shirt-—but let 
it pass. 

This time we abandoned the far upper 
reaches of the Brule, and I set Mr. Presi- 
dent in the river half-way between those 
two famous bridges—Stone’s and the 
Winnebojou wagon bridge. He had wad- 
ers, an anchor and all needful equipment 
lor the eight-mile trip that lay before 
him. His plan, in such cases, is to drift 
and cast, tossing out the anchor when he 
wants to stay a while. Not very good 
lor dry flies, but all right for dunkers. 
If he felt swayed by the classic mood, 
he could oil up his dry flies and get in 
with the waders, after snubbing the boat 
to the bank. 

I was to go below to the wagon bridge, 
over which a wagon hasn’t rumbled very 
often since the auto came along, do my 
fishing there, and then pick him up at 
10:00 P. M. This is a good pick-up spot. 
There is a rollway up which two willing 
fishermen can drag a boat to the waiting 
trailer. The water thereabout is not bad. 
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I deposited Al at his putting-in place and 
departed for the downstream rendezvous. 
It was going to be a good night, muggy 
and promising. 

I parked the car with trailer in a safe 
place, donned waders, old shirt and Ness- 
muk’s axle grease and set to. About my 
fishing there is nothing to report except 
that I worked downstream a mile and 
back without catching anything, and 
then grabbed a pound brown out from 
under the bridge, not fifty yards from 
where I put in. It was 9:00 P. M. by that 
time; so I settled back with my pipe in 
the car, all windows closed to keep out 
the ubiquitous mosquito. 

I rummaged in the side pocket of the 
car for reading matter. A road map with 
routes to a new trout stream, extra fuses 
and a large bottle of something were 
pulled forth. The bottle—you’ve guessed 
it—was Mr. President’s citronella! I 
stared at it unbelievingly and, it must 
be said, with fearful misgivings. Eight 
miles down the Brule in mosquito time, 
part of the way through rapids in the 
dark, and no citronella! 

The complete horror of such a situa- 
tion can hardly be appreciated by you 
who sit at home reading this. To get its 
full meaning, one must have had recent 
and fulsome contact with Brother Mos- 
quito at the height of the mating season, 
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of stream in Wisconsin 


which seems to extend to about mid-July 
here. And Mr. President, clean-shaven, 
ripe for plunder all the way down that 
eight-mile horror! What must he have 
thought when he reached into his war- 
bag for the dope and found it missing? 
What would he say? What could he do? 

And then—horror of horrors!—I sud- 
denly remembered that, just as I had 
turned the car and trailer at the put- 
ting-in place, I had seemed to hear 
someone yelling at me. Yes, I had! 
Someone had yelled, but the car windows 
were shut and I thought I imagined it. 
It had been the President, who had sud- 
denly noticed the absence of the oint- 
ment and had shrieked at me to stop. 
I'd better not mention that I had heard 
—and him with a tender skin. 


HERE was nothing to do but wait. 
Time passed. The whippoorwills 
whipped. The tree-toads treed. The katy- 
dids did. I rummaged through the side 
pocket again and found a little magazine. 
On one page were three paragraphs en- 
titled “Eulogy of a Pest,” by Havelock 
Ellis. A fitting tribute, indeed. Listen: 
“To the mosquito has been given a 
greater part on the stage of the world’s 
human history than to any other crea- 
ture. Down the minute microscopic 
groove of its (Continued on page 59) 
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The plug was 
twitched a little, 
and did he sock 
it! Then out he 
came and walk. 
ed on his tail a 
la_ sailfish. All 
the time he was 
shaking his head 
like a bulldog 


SSO carey irorn, 


eae Ped 


When these 
tactics failed, 
he took to the 
air not once, 
but time and 
time again 


But the hooks 

held, and final- 

ly the net was 

slipped under 

him. He _ had 

made a game 

fight; so we re- 

leased the plug a Daa EN . : ae - . ’ ; 

and eased him ay ; ‘ ¥ on : =: >. 3 mig eng a 
back to fight 


another day 


HE inch-for-inch and pound-for- 
pound stuff may not be true, but 
this big-mouth black fellow is game to 
the core. He is a spectacular fighter, and 


he never quits until he is in the net 


Photos by CLEMENT CROUCH 


From Lake to Net and Back Again 
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EDITORIAL 


Protect Spawning Bass 


OULD you like to catch bigger bass and more 

of them? All right; if you want to have bet- 

ter bass fishing, stop taking the brood stock 
off the spawning beds. 

There is no mystery about it; if you take female 
bass full of spawn, your next year’s crop is going to 
be short. Years ago the hunters of this country passed 
a law against spring duck shooting. They did this to 
perpetuate their own sport. The duck shooters realized 
they couldn’t shoot hen ducks off the nest and still 
raise enough birds for the fall and winter seasons, 
and it’s time bass fishermen everywhere quit catching 
fish full of eggs. 

The picture on this page shows a bass taken in the 
state of Arkansas during the early part of the season. 
This picture furnishes mute evidence 
that the opening date of the season in 
this state should be advanced so that 
bass could not be fished for while they 
are on the spawning beds. 

This bass is unusually heavy with 
spawn. Undoubtedly she was on the 
nest when caught. A plug dropped in 
the water near her. Bent on driving 
away the intruder, she smashed it vi- 
ciously and was hooked. In my day I 
have examined hundreds of fish like 
the one in the photograph—a sinister 
story of man’s depredations. 

Strange as it may seem, it is mainly 
through ignorance that such things hap- 
pen. The fishermen do not realize what 
they are doing. Ninety per cent of them 
do not realize that a spring-caught bass with a heavy 
pouch is still carrying her eggs, on which the future 
of the bass fishing in that lake may depend. 

Some states adequately protect black bass during 
their spawning season. Unfortunately this is not true 
of all states. Within the last few years there has been 
a general move in the direction of better bass protection, 
but many states still permit bass to be caught when the 
fish are on the spawning -beds. 


ASS go about their spawning according-to the tem- 

perature of the water. Even though they be heavy 
with eggs, they will not void them in the nests they 
have made until the water is warm enough. If the tem- 
perature of the water is 50 degrees or less, the bass will 
not spawn, for if it gets down to 45 degrees the eggs 
would be destroyed. Bass spawn when the water is up 
to 55 degrees, but sometimes not before it has reached 
60 degrees. Until the water reaches the required warmth 
the bass stay around the nests, waiting for a rise in the 
water temperature. 
In those states where the season opens in June, par- 
ticularly in the northern part of the country, bass 
are subject to the awhims of the weather. If the sea- 





son is backward and chilly, the bass naturally delay 
their act of procreation. Fishing is good. Everyone 
catches bass, for a bass on the nest will strike at any- 
thing. The result is that spawning fish are taken in 
great numbers. Thousands of female bass heavy with 
spawn are killed, literally destroying millions of eggs. 

The black-bass season opens in some twenty states 
and provinces of Canada in the month of June; but 
it is also to be noted that thirteen states and provinces 
do not open their seasons until July. Minnesota has 
two zones. In the southern zone of the state the season 
is from May 29 to December 1; in the northern zone 
from June 21 to December 1. In most years June is too 
early for the opening date. As a result, the bass popula- 
tion of Minnesota is fast passing out of the picture. 
Ontario does not open her bass season 
until July 1. This gives the fish oppor- 
tunity to spawn and get away from 
their nests. Minnesota should not allow 
her anglers to fish for bass until after 
the first day of July. 


T is a well-known fact that there are 
established nesting grounds which the 
bass resort to year after year. Such 
grounds can be fenced off with rows of 
stakes or marked with anchored wooden 
buoys. Signs could be placed designat- 
ing the area as a spawning ground, 
A certain lake in Minnesota has pro- 
tected its spawning grounds in this 
manner, As the result of absolute pro- 
tection of the spawning ground, this 
body of water produces wonderful fishing every year. 
The question is often asked: Why does this lake 
produce fish in such numbers when other lakes around 
it, famous at one time, are practically non-productive ? 
The reason is simple : the spawning fish are protected. 
Never have I known of a more perfect example of 
what may be accomplished by vigorously protecting the 
spawning fish. This lake is in the southern zone of the 
state of Minnesota, where the season opens on May 
29, Rarely have the bass finished spawning at that time. 
Yet the fishermen are kept away from the nesting 
grounds. The bass are saved to reproduce their kind. 
My contention has always been that if the fish are 
permitted the opportunity of spawning, as nature 
meant they should, it would be quite impossible for the 
fishermen to catch out the bass population of a lake. 
Keep off the spawning beds! You want to catch more 
and bigger bass. Give the fish a chance! No man would 
be low enough to shoot a quail on the nest. Let’s give 
the bass a break. If your state permits her bass to be 
caught before they have spawned, do something about 
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HOUGH I am as keen a trout 

fisherman as the next man, it does 

not occur to me to fish New En- 

gland brooks while the trees throw 
their gaunt traceries across the cold sky 
of early spring. The turbid icy brooks 
have little appeal to my eye. I can pass 
and repass them with little more than an 
occasional speculative glance at promis- 
ing water. I am not intrigued to investi- 
gate their chill depths. One reason is, 
perhaps, because I do not fish with 
worms, though I do not disparage their 
use. Fishing a worm as one fishes a 
nymph can be an art. 

But let the days grow warm, the fields 
grow green, the trees take on their new 
and tender foliage, and at once I am 
thrown into a fever. 

Last year the spring had been elusive 
and shy, blossoming with the warmth, 
retreating when the weather’s mood was 
harsh, hesitant, unhurried. But with late 
May the vernal season came with a 
rush. Wild flowers were blooming; rapt- 
urous bird-songs came from every thick- 
et; fresh, tender foliage hid the rocky 
hillsides. These things seemed to break 
upon my senses not gradually, but in 
the space of one day. I became restless, 
disturbed, unhappy, until I diagnosed my 
trouble. It was simple. I wanted to go 
fishing. And go fishing I must! 

I thought of my friend, the Artist, and 
his snug little camp on a brook ten miles 
or so from the village where I live. 
Moved by a strong impulse, I picked up 
the telephone and called his New York 
office. In a few minutes I had him on 
the line. 

“How about a little trout fishing?” I 
suggested. 

He hesitated the barest fraction of a 
minute. Then his voice came back to 
me: “I’m on. I'll meet you at the camp 
tomorrow morning at ten o'clock.” 

It was a little after ten when I drove 
up that narrow, rutted road to the camp. 
The Artist was already there, his face 
as jovial and beaming as the round morn- 
ing sun above us. “Been here an hour,” 
he said. “You ought to marvel at my 
restraint. I've not even put a rod up 
yet. Wanted to start even with you.” 

I expressed my appreciation and then 
demanded: “Where’s Jed?” 

Jed himself answered from the kitch- 
en: “Here I be, Cap’n.” 

He emerged in a moment—a tall, 
gaunt New Englander with a whimsical, 
kindly face that was seamed and weather- 
beaten from a half century of New En- 
gland weather. On these jaunts Jed 
cooked for us, advised us, guided us, 
entertained us with a slow, delightful 
humor and a rollicking bass voice of no 
mean quality. He was an acquisition of 
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which the Artist was inordinately proud. 
The Artist insisted that half of his guests 
came to see Jed and not him. 

We shook hands, Jed and I, and hav- 
ing performed this rite very solemnly I 
was then at leisure to ask: ‘Trout bit- 
ing, Jed?” 

“T got a basket yes- 
tiddy,” he answered. 
Being originally from 
Rhode Island, he did 
not speak of his catch 
in numbers, but in 
baskets or half bas- 
kets or quarter bas- 
kets, figuring, I think, 
about twelve trout of 












average size to the 
basket. 

“Good enough,” I 
returned. “Anything 
large?” : 






“One jist under a 
pound,” he answered. 

That was a good fish for 
these waters, and I was im- 
pressed. I asked in a moment, 
“What flies did you use?” 

“Wickham’s Fancy with a 
Montreal as a dropper in the 
morning. In the afternoon | 
put on a Hare’s Ear and a Cow- 
dung. Both sets worked.” 

“Try any dry flies?” the 
Artist put in. 

“Tried ‘em, but they didn't 
do nothin’,” Jed replied. 





HE Artist and I fell to 

joining our rods. Jed 
watched our hasty movements, 
amusement in his eyes. He said 
in amoment: “What youin such 
a sweat about? I got trout for 
dinner from yestiddy. I thought 
we might have a little song.” 

“Jed,” Lanswered plaintively, 
“the good Lord knows I like tu 
sing with you. But I haven't 
cast a fly on a stream this year. 
Let me get the fever partly 
out of my blood first.” 

Seeing it was hopeless to in- 
sist, Jed conceded the point. 

In the valley below us the 
brook foamed down through a 
gorge between two hills, clear 
and cold from the many 
springs which fed it. Tall 
trees kept the fervency 
of the sun from it. It 
was full of obstacles to ({ 
the racing current—dark 
boulders, outcroppings of 
the ledge of rock, fallen 
trees, quick turns in its 
course. It is these ob- 
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stacles which make the deep nooks in the 
brook. And nooks so made are the haunts 
of lusty trout. 

There is a difference between these 
nooks and the pools—a difference in 
size, of course, but also a more complex 
difference. In the trout streams of this 
district I have had little success in the 
pools, which seem to be the prerogative 
of bait fishermen. They contain big fish 
undoubtedly, but I have taken few from 
them. To the angler’s eye, pools are 
always fascinating. Their depth makes 
them look black and mysterious; their 
eddies, perhaps fringed with foam, look 
like perfect lurking places for fat trout. 
But almost invariably they belie their 
promise, as the Artist and I had already 
discovered. 

The smaller deep places, caused by 
obstructions, are different. They eddy 




















































































































































































Te ON RATS 


Sal 


Light tackle and a clear, 

cold New England stream 

filled with fighting browns 
and brookies 


both in front and behind. You will take 
a trout from in front of a boulder in 
one part of the stream; farther up or 
down you will find a good fish behind 
his rock. These are more reckless trout, 
lusty ambushers lying behind or in front 
of their barricades to seize the insect 
life borne swiftly to them. I have taken 
trout in currents which were incredibly 
swift. 

The brook was quite clear, we noticed, 
and low enough to suggest good fishing. 





Yankee ‘Trout 


In the lesser depths I could see the 
worn, rounded rocks on the bottom quite 
clearly, and in one deep quiet eddy, be- 
neath an overhanging bank, the sunlight 
fell in a direct shaft, its rays penetrat- 
ing to the bottom of the pool. I could 
see no trout. One rarely surprises them 
hereabout. They are hidden or their dark 
backs so blend with the bottom as to 
permit the eye to pass over them un- 
seeingly. 

I was the first to get my flies—a Wick- 
ham and a Montreal—on the water. 
Eight or ten yards in front of me the 
brook foamed around a boulder. It ap- 
proached this obstruction in a rather 
deep, chute-like flow, impelled by a steep 
incline. The impact seemed to force the 
water back from the humped boulder for 
a distance of about a foot, leaving a spot 
of comparative quiet. 

From this same eddy I had taken a 
nice brookie the previous season. This 
the Artist remembered. I saw him fran- 

tically tying on his dropper. By 
common consent this particular 
reach was open to the closest 
competition, it being the stretch 
of water which we invariably 
reached first. 

As my cast was on the 
way along the slide of 
water a small trout struck. 
While I was engaged with 
this diminutive rascal, 

which I knew must 
be returned to the 
water, the Artist 
dropped a neat fly 
behind the  boul- 
der. There was an 
immediate 
flash from 
the depths; 
the tip of 
his rod bent 
in a sharp 

arc. 
“T hope 


you lose him!” I shouted 

“Yeah?” he jeered. 

I dropped the point of my rod, and 
my small brookie took himself off. I was 
then free to watch the battle going on 
below me. It did not last long, and the 
Artist emerged triumphant, netting a 
ten-inch brookie. 

“Don’t you feel any responsibility as 
my host?” I demanded severely. 

“No,” he answered, grinning. 

I went upstream, and in the next half 
hour I did not raise a fish. There are 
plenty of trout in this brook. It is pri- 
vately owned for over two miles of its 
length by the Artist and Jed—from an 
old mill-dam to where it joins another 
and larger brook. There is a screen 
across its lower end, though none at the 
ruined dam. The Artist stocks it every 
two years with an exceedingly fine type 
of half-pound hatchery trout, a type so 
close to the native brookies that after 
a very short time in the water it is diffi- 
cult to say which is which. Jed is able 
to tell, and I can, most of the time. 


sourly. 


HERE are a good many genuine 

natives in the stream. Fishing was 
quite good when the brook was un- 
stocked. Because the natives are shyer, 
more elusive, more sophisticated they 
average ordinarily, but not always, about 
a third of one’s catch. 

At the end of the half hour I again 
moved upstream. In a fairly shallow 
reach I took two trout on the Montreal, 
both about eight inches in length. This 
was a most unpropitious-looking spot, a 
limpid sheet without a single obstruction. 
But I knew these reaches of old; trout 
like them. They serve as a common feed- 
ing ground for fish of about the same 
size, unlike the small eddies and pockets 
which are each appropriated by a single 
larger and more belligerent trout. 

Above this I again let my flies drift 
with the current under a tall, overhang- 
ing ledge of rock. I was surprised that 
I could not coax a fish from such invit- 
ing territory, and after a few more casts 
I changed my flies to the other com- 
bination—a Cowdung and a gold-ribbed 
Hare’s Ear. While I was changing I 
watched hatch after hatch of insects 
whirl before my eyes. Apparently they 
live their ephemeral lives in a sort of 
ecstasy. 

I studied particularly a small cloud 
which passed very close to me. They re- 
volved in a sort of vortex which con- 
tinually spun members off into the brook, 


The _ great 
trout “ani- 
mated” con- 
siderably 
foraminute 
or two, and 
Jed’s face 
was none 
too happy 





an offering to the trout which lurked 
there. I did not see the trout rise to them 
save in one instance. 

I judged this hatch to be whi-ling duns, 
and after I had made a few unproduc- 
tive casts with the flies I had newly put 
on I removed the dropper and substi- 
tuted a dun on a No. 12 hook. Later I 
replaced the Hare’s Ear with an Olive 
Dun. This not bringing any results, I 
changed my leader to the dry-fly variety 
and tied on a dry-fly dun. Again I was 
doomed to disappointment. I restored 
the Wickham and Montreal. 


MMEDIATELY, business began to 

pick up. I took a 34-pound trout from 
a basin beneath a small waterfall—a 
hatchery trout, I judged. He was a fine 
big fellow, and his year’s sojourn in this 
swift and icy water had given him all 
the fight and vim of the native. 

My fever now being within bounds, I 
had time for the sights and sounds of 
the woodland. One wonders at the ex- 
travagance of summer in this Northern 
climate. The foliage is lush but tender, 
not like the rank vegetation of the sub- 
tropical South. It is an all-enveloping 
emerald robe which supplants the tat- 
tered dreary dress of early spring. It 
hides the harsh hills, their ledges and 
contours; it makes them seem far off, 
dreamy, inviting. 

Inside the thicker woods, even at the 
noontide, a soft green effulgence is fil- 
tered to earth. But there is nothing of 
that cathedral hush which tall evergreens 
lend. The faintest wind flutters the 
leaves, sways the branches; there is a 
gentle, joyful whisper abroad. Birds 
throng the margins, happily vocal. 

It was a little after eleven-thirty when 
I reached the old dam. The pool itself 
behind the dam I did not care for, but 
below it there was a full dozen of the 
most intriguing eddies. One by one I 
fished these without success. 

Then I came within casting distance 
of the small hole under the spillway. I 
shot my flies into the cataract, stripping 
in the line with my hand. I knew the 
force of the flow would take the flies 
well down into the stream. Of 
a sudden I had a strike—a 
solid strike which denoted a 
sizable fish. I hooked him as 
he turned upstream with the 
fly. 

The brookie does not come 
out of the water like the rain- 
bow or brown save on rare 
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His eyes popped out. He swa 


Field & Stream 


occasions, and this was not one of them. 
He shot back and forth across the pool, 
the taut line ripping the water. Then he 
turned and ran downstream, but took no 
more line from me than that which I 
held in my left hand. The resilient tip 
held him. Not once did my reel sing its 
song. I am always astonished at how big 
a trout has to be before he strips line 
off the reel. 

I was in a bad position to net him, up 
past my knees in swift water. On either 
side of me were pocket pools which 
would take me up to my waist. I backed 
carefully downstream. until the current 
became less swift, the water less deep. 
Rather than go on any farther, I decided 
to risk it. 

A little urging brought the brookie to 
me, shaking his head like a bulldog. Care- 
fully I slid the net under him. He felt 
it, however, and was off like a flash. I 
think my heart stopped beating for a 
moment. But he was still on and back 
to his old trick of seesawing back and 
forth across the current. I played him a 
minute or two longer and again brought 
him in. He appeared to be pretty well 
exhausted. As he came within reach he 
turned over slowly, belly upward. He 
had fought to the last quiver in him. The 
net encircled him; he collapsed into its 
folds. 

He was a beautiful fish, twelve and a 
half inches long, in the very pink of 
condition. I admired tremendously his 
dark back, his dark markings, his bright 
orange spots, the look of caste about 
him. I hated to put him out of my sight. 
But I feared the effects of the drying 
sun upon him, and soon he was con- 
signed, along with a handful of wet moss, 
to the cool depths of my creel. 

Vastly happy and contented, I decided 
against going any farther up the brook. 
Instead I crossed to the opposite bank 
and leisurely fished 
downstream. I 


















llowed a couple of times and then 





took another hatchery trout and released 
a native, a little over six inches in length. 

When I reached the stretch of brook 
below the camp, I saw, somewhat to my 
astonishment, Jed in midstream, fishing. 
I said he was fishing, but actually he was 
indulging in a sort of tournament fly- 
casting with a big bucktail fly. His antics 
would have been laughable had I been 
less hungry. 

Finally, in executing a gigantic cast, 
he lost his balance. With a mighty effort 
he recovered himself, but only momen- 
tarily. Slowly, very slowly, he described 
a complete circle and sat down in the 
water. The current foamed around his 
chin; then, with a wild shout, he emerged, 
blowing like a whale. 

I sat down on a rock and laughed until 
my insides felt as though they had been 
tied in knots. Then I caught sight of the 
Artist across the brook. He, too, was 
doubled up with mirth. Jed splashed 
ashore on the camp side, and I got up 
and followed him. The Artist was still 
laughing uncontrollably. Jed looked a 
little washed out, I thought, meaning no 
pun. He turned an uneasy eye on me. 

“*Bout time for dinner, Cap'n,” he 
said with an assumption of briskness 
and started off up the hill. 


RESENTLY the Artist wiped his 
eyes and cast a surreptitious glance 
at my creel. “What luck?” he asked. 

“Fair,” I answered cautiously. 

car 

I shook my head. “Five.” 

“T hung it on you,” he said gleefully. 
“T got seven.” 

“Pretty good,’ I answered calmly. 
“Very good, in fact.” 

“Not so bad,” he said complacently. 
“Got one of eleven inches, another a 
little over ten inches. Nice fish.” 

He drew them out and laid them 
on the grass. I did 
likewise. His eyes 
popped out at my 
big one. He swal- 
lowed a couple of 
times and then said 
bravely: ‘Mighty 
nice fish; prettiest 
native I’ve seen ina 
long time. What do 
you say that we go 
up and give Jed a 
hand?” 

That afternoon 
the three of us 
rode (Contin- 
ued on page 57) 





said bravely, “Mighty nice fish” 
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A Death Strugele 





A prize-winning story from the Narrowest Escape from Death Contest 


brush-covered country — bordering 

northern Mexico, and the lower Rio 

Grande in particular, the hazards of 
hunting are as varied and plentiful as 
the game. No seasoned hunter here es- 
capes unscathed. Many have lost their 
lives, and many more have been scarred 
and maimed for life; but few indeed 
have been literally forced to grapple 
with death and lived to tell the tale, as 
was my experience a 
few years ago while 
hunting white-tailed 
deer in this harsh land 
of cactus and thorn- 
brush, wild hogs and 
diamondback rattlers, 
and many other sources 
of danger. 

I thought I had al- 
ready gone’ through 
more than my share of 
narrow escapes during 
a dozen years of hunt- 
ing experiences through- 
out this territory. More 
than once the long, 
knife-edged tusks of 
Mexican javelines and 
formerly domesticated 
wild hogs, reverted to 
type, had popped close 
at my heels as I was 
quickly forced to take 
to a tree. 

Several times I have 
had hairbreadth escapes 
from the deadly bites 
of the big rattlesnakes 
of this section. These 
sinister creatures, often 
attaining a length of eight feet, are by 
far the worst and most constant menace 
to the hunter here. Frequent association 
with them will soon develop an extreme 
sense of caution within any hunter's 
breast. But it was from an entirely dif- 
ferent and unexpected source that I was 
to learn the real meaning of a narrow 
escape from death. 

I had been hunting in white-brush 
flats during the early morning, and was 
cautiously making my way to higher 
ground as the sun topped the ridge across 
the broad valley to the east. It was a 
bright, crisp November morning, and I 
was thoroughly enjoying the thrill of 
the hunt, because I was seeing many 
fresh tracks and sign all about, and I 
knew that plenty of game was near. 

As I rounded a low, brush-covered 
knoll which jutted out into the edge 
of the valley I came face to face with 
a fine buck, not fifteen steps away. 
He had just raised his head out of a 


I: that vast expanse of treacherous, 
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By R. PAUL SANSOM 


low clump of bushes, which were still 
shaking, where he had been rubbing his 
horns. And what a head of horns he 
had! Not so many points, but large ones. 
Eight perfectly matched prongs stood out 
above his head and almost glistened in 
the early-morning sunlight as we stood 
looking at each other in that brief mo- 
ment of surprise. 

I well remember, in that instant, how 
I wanted that head of horns, and re- 


Next Month 


a HE WHITETAIL AND THE WEATH- 

ER,’’ by Paul Brandreth. An inform- 
ative article which will help you bag that 
big buck this fall. 


“THE DUCKS OF STONE BRIDGE,” by 
Col. H. P. Sheldon. One of the best small- 
game stories of the year. 


‘(LONG LIVE KING CHETAH,”’ by Tracy 
Lewis. The story of Long Island’s pheas- 
ant-hunting, duck-retrieving cat. 


‘(DESERT MADNESS,” by Erle Stanley 
Gardner. If you don’t think there is a 
thrill in bullfrog hunting, read how these 
California archers spear them. 


called later, many times, the irony of 
that thought. If I could have known 
how soon and under what circumstances 
I was to come into possession of those 
horns, and how nearly they would come 
to be the finish of me! 


‘ WHITE-TAILED deer does not 
linger long at that close range, and 
I had to make a quick shot at the back 
of his neck as he whirled his head 
around to bound rapidly away in the 
brush. When I had gained the top of 
the knoll, I got a glimpse of him run- 
ning through scattering mesquite a hun- 
dred and fifty yards away. As I watched 
I saw him stumble and take a headlong 
plunge, end over end, to the ground. 
Before I could get within range, he 
was up and running, but soon fell again. 
On his next run, quartering away from 
me,. I was in good range and downed 
him into a sliding heap at the crack of 
the gun. As I approached I found him 





flat on his side, with legs extended 
straight out from his body. I could de- 
tect no sign of life except a slight quiver- 
ing movement of his legs, which seemed 
to be his last faint struggle before the 
end. 

With all due caution, I thought, I 
walked behind him, and leaned my gun 
against a mesquite, little more than an 
arm’s length away. Then I placed my 
knee upon his shoulder, preparatory to 
sticking him. I could 
neither feel nor see any 
movement of breathing. 

As I leaned over to 
give his throat a quick, 
hard thrust with my 
hunting knife I noticed 
a slight flicker of an 
eyelid over the swollen, 
bulged eye that had 
been hurt from a shot 
entering just back of 
his ear. This was very 
probably the wound 
that caused his stum- 
bling runs. I stooped in 
an alert position to be 
ready to jump clear in 
case of any possibility 
of kicking hoofs. 


HE knife-thrust 
was like the re- 
lease of a bundle of 
springs. Before I could 
even withdraw my 
hand those sharp-hoof- 
ed rear legs came up 
like a flash and struck 
and gashed the back of 
my hand, hurling the 
knife some twenty feet away. As I leaped 
back the deer was struggling to his feet 
and coming at me in almost the same 
motion. His sharp horns were at the pit 
of my stomach before I could fully 
realize the situation. Instinctively I 
grabbed those horns with both hands 
and put all my strength and 170 pounds’ 
weight against them at arms’ length— 
or rather, elbow length—to keep them 
from being plunged into my body. 
Just what happened during the next 
few moments has never been quite clear 
in my mind. I lost all track of time. My 
recollection is that first a feeling of stark 
terror surged up within me when I fully 
realized that I was unable to hold my 
own in the struggle. I was being jerked 
to my knees and thrashed about from 
side to side. I knew that I could not risk 
loosening my grip on those sharp horns 
for the briefest instant to make a dive 
for my gun. I also knew that I was using 
every ounce of (Continued on page 58) 
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OME fifty years ago an Easterner 
with fluent pen came West to grow 
up with the country. After the fash- 
ion of European authors who criti- 
cize us after scanty personal acquaintance, 
this gentleman told the world our valley 
quail were inveterate runners and posi- 
tively would not hold for the pointing 
dog. Because of parrot-like repetitions of 
that slander, Lophortyx californica has 
had a questionable reputation ever since. 

Being a native Californian, I might be 
accused of partisanship did I extol the 
game qualities of our valley partridge too freely. In fact, it 
may even be politic to admit that this bird has some trifling 
faults. Nevertheless I'll cite the public statement of Charley 
Babcock, old-time associate on many a field, who declared 
himself as follows: “It is my firm opinion, based on long and 
wide experience, that the California valley quail is the great- 
est upland game bird in America.” And this peppery and com- 
petent little Yankee, handler of many field-trial champions 
and trainer of countless splendid gun dogs, knew the featl 
ered game of this continent as few other men have known it. 

I hold no brief for the possibly degenerate relatives of the 
valley quail on the arid hills and cactus-strewn deserts of the 
South. But over the range where I have known him intimately 
—from the Tehachapi Mountains in California to British 
Columbia—he is mainly a game bird of the first water. And 
I am certain that 
thousands of loyal 
champions who know 
how to hunt him will 
subscribe to this state- 
ment. 

The name “valley 
quail” is something of 
a misnomer when ap- 
plied to Lophortyx 
californica. In fact, 75 
per cent of its primi- 
tive range involved 
hill lands and moun- 
tains to an elevation 
of about 4,000 feet. 
Moreover, even in 
early days, a consid- 
erable number of the 
quail in the Sacra- 
mento and San Joa- 
quin valleys made ex- 
tensive migrations to 
surrounding foot-hills, 
where they often re- 
mained until snows drove them back to level lowlands. 

Some eighty years ago the intensive development of Cali- 
fornia’s great interior valleys commenced. The acreage of 
grain ranches was rapidly extended until little of the natural 
habitat of valley quail remained. 

With the extension of irrigation and of diversified crops, 
quail acquired a new lease of life in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys. Adaptive to an unusual degree, as evi- 
denced by successful introduction in many foreign lands, 
this native bird now thrives in vineyards, in cotton, corn, 
potato and asparagus fields and in the midst of other culti- 
vated areas in California where formerly it was unknown. 
Where once it fed mainly on wild grass and weed seeds, now 
it has adapted itself to a wider diet, which tends to increase 
weight and improve edible qualities. 

Quail in the large valleys and elsewhere now accurately 
appraise the intentions of human neighbors, and select refuges 
and nesting places with rare judgment. Frequently nests are 
built within a few feet of habitations. Flocks may often be 
seen feeding in a barnyard with poultry; and although these 
may make considerable flights in search of food or ad- 
venture, at the first sign of danger they strategically re- 
treat to sanctuary. Also, the valley quail lends itself readily 
to confinement and artificial propagation. Hens have been 
known to lay as many as seventy fertile eggs in a single 
season. 

Admittedly, the valley quail has a pair of nimble legs which 
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Ch. Dr. Daniels locked up on birds in the San Joaquin valley 


Whirring Bolts 


No one is better fitted to tell you where and how to 
hunt Sir Topknot than the author of this article 


it exercises to advantage on occasions. But what would you 
have—a dull bird which makes only feeble efforts at self- 
preservation; or one with keen faculties insuring both its 
perpetuation and high-class sport? 

Long-continued persecution develops new habits and some 
irritating tricks in the valley quail; but that is true also of 
bob-white and other upland game. For instance, flocks often 
start running far in advance of the approaching gunner; or 
they stick close in dense cover, without making the slightest 
noise, as he passes by. Instead of making short flights to knee- 
high sage, they’re apt to fly a long distance to impenetrable 
jungles. Frequently they resort to dense thickets of live-oak 
and willow or to the leafy tops of taller trees. In hill country 
they often top an adjacent ridge, and you are compelled 
to guess where they lit in a quarter section of cover. 

The foregoing rep- 
resents the seedy side 
of the modern story. 
Nevertheless the 
sportsman who knows 
his grounds, uses his 
head, and employs a 
gun dog wise to the 
habits and tricks of 
this game still finds 
abundant sport of a 
high order. Under such 
auspices little Top- 
knot—God bless him! 
—lives up to the finest 
of old sporting tradi- 
tions and favors you 
with faultless gunning. 

Unquestionably, 
bob-white is America’s 
most popular game 
bird—you can’t take 
that away from him. 
Ruffed grouse, chick- 
en, valley quail, alien 
pheasant or Hun can not match the wide esteem in which 
he is held by sportsmen. He is gamy in every sense of 
the word and fast as any on the wing. In fact, in the 
matter of speed, upland species are practically equal. Key 
them up to top efforts, start them simultaneously over a 
half-mile course, and it’s likely that a large blanket would 
cover the finish. Make it three-fourths of a mile, and it’s 
likely a well-conditioned old ringneck rooster would win 
in spite of a slower start. 


T any rate, forty miles per hour is tops for square-winged 
gallinaceous fowl. True, cover conditions and flight 
habits wield an influence on our judgment. The ruffed grouse, 
because of a thunderous rise and wooded surroundings, ap- 
pears to be tremendously fast. Yet I believe bob-white, a 
valley quail or Hungarian partridge could readily equal his 
speed under similar conditions. 

While the valley quail is no speedier than other upland 
species, his peculiar brand of flight magic confuses the aver- 
age outlander, no matter how experienced he is on other 
game. Distinguished Eastern and Canadian sportsmen, such 
as E. H. Osthaus, W. S. Bell, W. J. Baughn, Thomas Johnson, 
D. G. Macdonell and others with whom I have shot de- 
clared that this bird is harder to hit than bob-white—this 
in reference to shooting on comparatively level grounds. 

Shooting valley quail on rolling uplands presents some 
difficult angles. For instance, Capt. Ira Paine, then rated a 
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By H. L. BETTEN 


premier live-pigeon and game shot, missed 
cleanly the first nine birds at which he shot 
in his initial experience with the buzzing 
grays. Nor did the famed Captain Bogardus 
fare very well on the hills of Marin County 
when he shot in the company of Bill Kittle 
and my good friend John Orr. The cham- 
pion admittedly missed his first four birds 
and downed but three out of the first twelve 
at which he shot. 

Although most upland fowl are not wing 
equipped for erratic flight, grouse overcome 
the deficiency by employing the fantail as a 
rudder. The valley quail, too, has a comparatively 
long tail which aids it in steering a deceptive semi- 
circular course. In the hills in particular, the sports- 
man who pursues them must contend not only with ir- 
regular footing, but with confusing flight courses such as 
rarely enter into the shooting of bob-white and other upland 
game birds not equipped with so efficient a rudder. 

Birds which pitch sharply down-hill, and swing side- 
wise as well, afford difficult shots. To connect with them 
you must hold well under and also allow for lateral move- 
ment. And you must guard against jerking the gun muzzle 
upward as the trigger is pulled; otherwise you'll shoot several 
feet above the declining mark. 


N foot-hill regions of the Sierra Nevadas and Coast Range 

in California quite often quail resort to the steepest and 
most inaccessible ridges and gulches. Also, it is their natural 
tendency to band together sometime during the month of 
November, after early rains have caused new grass to sprout, 
and to move upward to sunny highland slopes, particularly 
those with a southern exposure. Sometimes favorite old 
roosts are maintained, and the flock makes a long flight or 
foots it daily to elevated feeding and loafing grounds. More 
often, however, the clan moves, bag and baggage, to bed 


California Doughboy on a single. Don’t let anyone tell you that 


valley quail won’t lie to a dog 








The valley 
quail is every 
inch a game bird 


chambers at a higher elevation, and the summer and early- 
autumn haunts are entirely deserted. 

Quail in hill country have a marked affinity for sage, but 
not for the reason that might be suspected. For although 
they feed to a certain extent on the artemisias, it is mainly 
the seeds of lupins, wild peas, native clovers, wild oats and 
numerous other grasses which attract them. Nor must the 
slender and succulent sages of these hills be confounded with 
the woody, creosote-charged sage-brush of the plains. More- 
over, they afford not only fine feeding grounds, but the best 
of protective cover. 

California partridges are also partial to patches of poison- 
oak, milk-thistle, hemlock and to numerous varieties of wiry 
shrubs for both food and shelter. They are frequently found 
along brush-lined cut banks of dry branches or barrancas. 
And they are particularly fond of small sunny swales, so 
o’.2n found high up in gulches where 
lateral ridges join a hogback or main di- 
Fe vide. Such a location affords them various 
avenues of escape. Unlike bob-white, 
they keep several refuges in mind. Nat- 
urally, this makes them much more sus- 
ceptible to driving than is bob-white, who 
is apt to knock your hat off if you bar 
the way to his favorite retreat. 


N the large valleys, quail are usually 

found adjacent to the wooded banks 
of watercourses. Such jungles afford an 
impenetrable refuge as a last recourse, al- 
though other places may be resorted to 
if persecution is not too extreme. You'll 
find them far out in cultivated fields, 
busily gleaning a mixed meal. They favor 
vineyards, the weedy ones in particular; 
also pasture and go-back lands, fallow 
fields, primitive sage, and the banks and 
beds of dry sloughs margined by willows, 
wild grasses and weeds. 

Damp weed-grown swales and various 
alkaline growths attract the topknots 
Look for them in the vicinity of buck- 
thorn and groves of tall cottonwoods and 
eucalyptus; also along hedgerows of cane 
and other windbreaks. They're apt to go 
urban, too, and (Continued on page 65) 
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Proof that one of the big fellows could 
bite your head off 


ANK and Walter are my best 
customers. When business be- 
gins to get dull, I immediately 
appeal to them. The only ques- 

tions asked are, “When do we go?’ “How 
long will we be gone?” and “What are 
we after?” 

This time we were after a whale shark. 
This shark is similar in appearance to the 
hasking shark and is said to attain a 
length of 80 feet. It has a large mouth, 
minute conical teeth and large gill-clefts. 
the inner openings of which are guarded 
by a series of long, slender gill-rakers. Its 
food is generally minute sea organisms. 

We wanted to bring back a specimen 
to the local museum, but decided not to 
make the offer until we had bagged the 
game. These fish are quite rare and tre- 
mendously strong. To the best of my 
knowledge, the largest one ever captured 
was taken by a Captain Thompson of 
Miami, Florida. This fish was 38 feet 
long. The smallest I have seen in Gulf 
of California waters exceeded that length 
by several feet. 

The task we had set for ourselves was 
going to be a hard one, if not an im- 
possibility. We could not use an explosive 
harpoon, as we did not want to take a 
chance of spoiling the skin. The only 
thing left for us to do was to use the 
ordinary whaling harpoon. 

Had we known in advance what was 
going to happen, we probably would not 
have attempted the stunt, but our colos- 
sal conceit at the start overrode any 
objections we might have made in saner 
moments. As events transpired, we lost a 
launch, two motion-picture cameras and 
several still cameras, in addition to do- 





ing considerable damage to 
the 72-foot Diane, before 
we were compelled to cut 
the lines. 

Not wishing any publicity, 
we ostensibly prepared for 
an ordinary fishing trip, but 
the addition of six nice sharp 
whaling harpoons and two 
coils of new rope, three- 
quarters of an inch in di- 
ameter, aroused the curiosi- 
ty of the crew. Phil, the 
navigator, was sure we were 
going whaling. Buster, the 
cook, thought we were after 
some gigantic sea turtles I 
had told him about. Captain 
Matlock merely said we did 









The trip down the coast was un- 
eventful and the weather perfect. We 
dropped anchor in San Lucas Bay just 
before daylight, three days after leaving 
Ensenada. The launch was put in the 
water immediately, and at sunrise we 
started on a trip of reconnaissance about 
a mile off the cape. I had two whale 
sharks spotted in this vicinity, having 
seen them each year for the past four 
years. One was about 40 feet long, and 
its mate about 65 feet. 

After cruising aimlessly for several 
hours and turning up our noses at numer- 
ous marlin, the rising wind and sea forced 
us to return to the Diane, tired but not 
disheartened. Knowing it was but a ques- 
tion of time until we would sight one of 
those gigantic fish, we were satisfied to 
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not have a long enough cruising radius 
to go to the Marquesas after that 00- 
foot tiger shark I had seen there. Hank 
and Walter and I said nothing; we just 
packed our tackle and looked mysterious. 

Clearing for Ensenada, we chugged out 
of the harbor late in the afternoon for 
a perfect run down the coast. Procuring 
our fishing permits and entering the 
Diane in Mexican waters did not take 
long at Ensenada, and twenty-four hours 
after leaving San Pedro we were headed 
out of Todos Santos Bay, bound for Cabo 
San Lucas and some real excitement. 

After dinner we told the crew the pur- 
pose of the expedition. Phil said it could 
not be done. He had seen a Zane Grey 
expedition with three launches fast to 
one of these fish, and it was finally neces- 
sary to cut the lines, as the fish was 
heading for the center of the Pacific 
Ocean at express-train speed, with dark- 
ness fast approaching. 

Buster and Matlock were of the same 
opinion as Phil. After all the cold water 
with which those three deluged our ex- 
pectations we were all the more deter- 
mined to prove them wrong. 





Hank had visions of taking a whale shark with rod and reel 


spend the remainder of the day coiling 
our harpoon lines in two large tubs and 
removing the rail from the bow of the 
Diane. We wanted everything in perfect 
order when our chance came, as the op- 
portunity would probably not be re- 
peated for some time. 


HE third day we sighted our quarry 
about two miles off shore, lying near 

the surface with tails and dorsal fins 
about three feet out of water. Matlock, 
who was handling the launch, being short- 
sighted and wanting to have a good look, 
headed in the direction of the two fish. 
For some reason, he could not see them 
until we had passed directly over the 
large one, between the tail and dorsal 
fin. When he looked over the side and 
saw that enormous body, I thought he 
would faint; he actually turned pale. 
He had not forgotten a little experience 
with a manta ray a few months before. 
None of the rest of us felt too comfort- 
able, but the fish did not make a move. 
Turning the ‘launch, we headed full 
speed for the Diane. A blast of the 
whistle brought Gregorio, our Mexican 
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sailor. He is an expert with any type of 
harpoon and, unlike most Mexicans, a 
hard worker and an enthusiastic fisher- 
man. I wanted him to handle one harpoon 
line, and I expected to handle the other. 
To raise the launch and make it fast did 
not take long, and soon we were off on 
an expedition that none of us will forget 
for a long time. 

Walter and Hank, after some thought, 
said they would take the launch and try 
to get some motion pictures of the fight 
if I did not need their help. The launch 
was lowered and the cameras passed 
down. Then, with each person at his ap- 
pointed place, we moved slowly toward 
the large whale shark. 

Gregorio’s harpoon and mine hit the 
fish simultaneously just back of the head 
and not more than two feet apart. I 
called for full speed astern, but before 
we gathered sternway the boat received 
two tremendous blows from the tail of 
the shark. We later found that two of 
the ribs had been cracked and two planks 
splintered just above the water line. 


HE shark started out with a rush, 

and with the harpoon lines smoking 
through the chocks we went after him. 
Suddenly he sounded and came up astern. 
Then he sounded again and, coming up 
under the launch, lifted it about six feet 
out of water with one sweep of his tail. 
crushing in the side and spilling Walter 
and Hank, cameras.and equipment into 
the sea. 

Phil tossed over two life-preservers, 
because we could not stop. The boys 
grabbed the life-preservers and swam 
slowly to the wreck of the launch, float- 


This will give you a fair idea of the size of one of these fish 


ing almost awash about thirty feet away. 

In the meantime, the whale shark 
had been boring straight down, while 
Gregorio and I did our best not to let 
him have too much line. He was slow- 
ing up when the 200-fathom mark went 
through the chocks. Shortly after, he 
headed west, fighting deep and towing us 
at a speed of about eight knots. He must 
have been somewhat tangled in the har- 
poon lines, as we could feel each sweep 
of his tail through the water. 

Half an hour later he came slowly 
to the surface and circled back to- 
ward the cape. I called for full speed; 
we retrieved a little line, then again shut 
down the motors and let him tow us. The 
fish did not seem to be tiring, and it 
looked like a long fight. 

I was worried about Walter and Hank, 
hanging on to the wreck of the launch. 
which for all we knew might be at the 
bottom by now. Phil took the field- 
glasses and climbed to the top of the 
chart house. Soon he called excitedly that 
he could see them, about two miles away, 
and that they were in the launch and 
bailing as fast as they could. We were 
heading directly for them. 

Drawing nearer, we 
could see Walter bailing 
and Hank poking vigor- 
ously at something in the 
water with a boat hook. 
They were literally sur- 
rounded by large sharks. 
Unless our motive power 
changed its course, we 
would pass within thirty 
feet of the launch. 

I had Buster and Phil 
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The whale shark views all men with a sneer 


By 
EDWARD F. MITCHELL 


The son of the late Capt. 
Laurie D. Mitchell, famous 
salt-water angler, stages a 
bout with the world’s 
champion aquatic wrestler. 
A launch was smashed and 
two of the boys went over- 
board, but no lives were lost 


take the lashings off the skiff, swing it 
outboard and lower it to within two or 
three feet of the water. They also pre- 
pared our longest heaving line. If we 
came close enough, I intended to throw 
Hank a line and try to pick up the launch 
along with the passengers. 


EEPING straight on our course, we 
passed within twenty feet of the 
wreck. I called for slow astern, and Phil 
tossed the heaving line. Hank made the 
line fast to the bitts, and Phil heaved on 
the other end. While the launch was com- 
ing closer our friend on the other end of 
the harpoon lines, not liking the added 
strain of the launch and drag of the pro- 
pellers slowly turning backward, decided 
to go places, and (Continued on page 60) 
































The Oya Warden 


~~ 


and the LADIES 


If we can get them to help us, we can go places 


By HAROLD TITUS 


HE Old Warden looked peculiarly 


out of place, there on the platform 

to one side and behind the Madam 

Chairman who was addressing the 
assemblage. His mustache was freshly 
trimmed, and his coat snugly buttoned. 
His breeches were pressed, his puttees 
newly polished. 

His hair is changing from gray to white 
and makes a sharp contrast to the bronze 
of his face. And from that dark back- 
ground of leathery skin his keen gray 
eyes sparkled. Those eyes were running 
the audience. All women—mostly women 
on the far side of youth. Now and again 
his eyes settled on a face lingeringly. 

Here was one who had stormed at him 
for advocating an open season on part- 
ridge soon after one of the cyclic scarci- 
ties. There was one who had left him in 
high dudgeon when, several years before. 
he had attempted to explain his belief 
that the county’s deer herd needed a few 
more rifles in season rather than hay in 
winter to keep it in healthy condition. A 
third had made known her animosity 
once upon a time when, crusading against 
steel traps, he had pointed out certain in- 
consistencies in her program. Just now 
his mustache twitched as he noted her 
wrap of Hudson seal. A fourth had de- 
bated with some heat on this; a fifth, on 
that. 

Among the faces ranked before him 















were those of friends, yes. Old and tried 
friends. Neighbors. Women he _ had 
watched grow up from childhood and 
who respected and revered him. But 
when one is under fire, he is inclined to 
enumerate first the members of the op- 
position. And despite the Chairman’s fair 
and honest words of introduction, the 
Old Warden felt himself under fire this 
fine afternoon of his appearance before 
the County Federation. 

The presiding speaker was concluding: 
“And so, with conservation as one of 
our major subjects for the year, and in 
view of the appeals which have been 
made to various of our units to take an 
active part in the formation of a great. 
new organization of national scope which 
has as its object the preservation and 
restoration of America’s great out-of- 
doors, we will listen to our speaker today, 
I am sure, with an unusual interest.” 

She stepped back and the Old Warden 
rose amid, he was forced to admit, an 
enthusiastic patter of hands. He could 
not help noticing, however, that more 
than one pair of palms in the place made 
only perfunctory contributions to the 
volume. 

“It’s kind of a nice thing,” he began, 
when the applause had subsided, “‘to have 
such a clean-cut subject handed to you 
if you have to make what some might 
call a speech. I'm no talker, as most 
folks say when they get 
up on their feet to try 

And if you’d asked 
me to come up here 
_ and talk on some such 
> subject as ‘Conserva- 
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tion’ or ‘What Conservation 
Needs’ or somethin’ like 
that, I might have begged H 
off and kept on tryin’ to do a job I've 
kind of got the hang of. 

“But when your committee asked me 
would I come up here and try to make a 
speech about conservation as I see it, 
why I couldn't rustle up any good excuse 
for dodgin’. It kind of limits what I say 
to what I'm, you might say, qualified to 
say. It leaves me with a feelin’ that I can 
say what I believe and not run the risk 
of havin’ any of you think I’m settin’ 
up as an authority. 

“And comin’, as it does, when you're 
studyin’ conservation problems and, like 
your president said, when a big, new or- 
ganization is bein’ formed where ladies 
are supposed to have a part, I kind of 
felt it was mebby in line of duty.” 


E took a step closer to the desk on 
the platform and rested his hand 
easily on it. 

“Tt ain't the first time I’ve talked about 
these things to some of you,” he said, and 
his eye twinkled as the woman in the 
throw made from muskrat pelts moved 
slightly on her chair. “Some of you out 
there know pretty well what I think 
about some things.’’ He detected a slight 
flush of annoyance rising in the closed- 
season advocate’s face. “One or two of 
you and I have had it, you might say, 
hot and heavy in times past.” He caught 
the cautious nudge of an elbow in the 
third row. The elbow belonged to the 
best woman wing- -shot in the county; the 
one nudged wasn’t at all bad with a cast- 
ing rod. 

“First off,” he said, “I want to get 
one thing understood. I’m a killer. 

I’m one of those citizens who thinks 


f if 4=- wild life was put here to use. Not 


to abuse, understand; to use. To 


{~ “The wise use of our wild 
places and things won't satis- 
S game hogs and hoodlums” 
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use in a lot of 
ways, and one 
of those ways is 
killin’. 

“T kill fish right frequent. 
I kill ducks—a brace now and 
then. I kill ruffed grouse—a 
few almost every year. If I 
j have time and luck, I get my 
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buck. I kill a number of other species,” 
he said, and was conscious that the spine 
of the woman who couldn't bear to think 
of a deer being shot stiffened. 

i say this at the start so there'll be 
no misunderstandin’. A lot of folks, you 
know, get confused when they talk about 
conservation and think no true conserva- 
tionist will ever kill anything that’s wild. 
But the definition of conservation, as I 
see it—which is what I’m talkin’ about 
how—is the wise use of our wild places 
and things.” 

He paused briefly. 

“The wise use of our wild places and 
things,” he repeated. “It’s a definition I 
Wwangled out after thinkin’ about it quite 
4 good deal—for a good many years. It 
won't satisfy game hogs and outdoor 


























Vhe Old Warden and the Ladies 


hoodlums; it won't satisfy—well, some 
of you present. 

“And that,” he said, “is one of the big- 
gest stumblin’ blocks to the conservation 
movement, as I see it: the fact that all 
of us who've got opinions on the matter 


~—> 


a “Most ladies 
never have kill- 

ed anything except 

fish, which, most likely, 


they couldn’t unhook theirselves” 


don't seem to be able to get to- 
gether and agree on what we want 
to head for. We can’t work up a defini- 
tion of the word that enough of us will 
agree to. 

“We've got all kinds of folks inter- 
ested in conservation. We’ve got, on 
one hand, the kind of citizen who will 
kill everything that swims, flies or runs, 
if he can; we’ve got his cousin, the 
timber miner, who’d take the last stick 
of pulp wood on earth if he could cut it 
to a profit. Then we've got a big middle 
class like I am, who want to see a lot 
of timber cut to give folks work, but 
want to see it done sensible; and who 
want to kill plenty of this and that, but 
want to leave a good seed stock. And, 
last of all, we’ve got the other extreme: 
the protectionists who think all loggers 
are pirates and wouldn’t have a bird or a 
wild animal killed from one year’s end 
to the next. 






“Now,” he said, “folks like some of 
you and folks like I am have got, you 
might say, common ground for makin’ 
some medicine. We don’t want to see 
anything wiped out. We’re both together 
in feelin’ that the hoodlum hunter and 
the timber miner ain’t just the best kind 
of citizens. 

“But right after we’ve agreed on that, 
our ways seem to part. Our ways parted, 
I'm told, at the big conservation meetin’ 
in Washington last winter. Our ways 
parted, I recollect, at another big come- 
all-ye that President Coolidge called in 
Washington. You got to callin’ us blood- 
thirsty hunters, and our dander come up 
and we called you the Butterfly Girls and 
such.” 

A little ripple of merriment ran the 
audience. The old fellow’s frankness and 
good humor were getting them. He saw 
one woman smiling who had avoided 
recognizing him for several summers. 

“Now, that ain’t good sense,” he 
continued. “That’s downright waste- 
ful! Grown-up folks callin’ names like 
school kids! Shame on us all,” he said, 

“when we’ve got so much in common! 


““NONSERVATION, as I see it— 
which is what I’m supposed to 
talk about—needs us all. It needs you 
folks; it needs the hunters, and I 
ain’t goin’ to mince matters or 
try to get along this afternoon 
by admittin’ that the hunters 
—the ones I’ve got in mind, 
leastwise—should concede that 
they’ve got somethin’ to learn 
from the protectionists. I’m 
here to tell you that I think the 
kind of hunters I’ve got in mind 
are on the right track and that 
the learnin’ should come from 
the other end. In other words, 
that it’s the protectionists who 
need to be educated and shown how 
they’re slowin’ up things by not gettin’ 
in and doin’ what they can to help the 
modern conservation movement along.” 
He paused again, but no smiles came 
his way. Perhaps a heightened interest. 
possibly a more pronounced atmosphere 
of respect. But no smiles; no manifest 
agreement. 

“Modern conservation,” he said, “aims 
to use in a wise way what’s here for us 
to use. Some of you would be surprised 
to know the amount of time and energy 
hunters put in tryin’ to do just what 
you'd like to see done. You wouldn't 
have the same words for it, though. Some 
of you, I mean. You'd say the hunters 
wanted more of this or that so’s they'd 
have more to kill. But you’d be wrong. 
Hunters want to kill, yes; but at the 
same time, they want to be sure there'll 
be more of this or that left at all times 
and in all places. 

“Besides, with this new thing we call 
game management it’s comin’ to be 
thought that mebby, perhaps, possibly a 
little more killin’ is a good thing for 
game supplies. That seems to be so with 
quail. Now, take in this state. The quail 
got low. A lot of folks commenced to 
holler for a closed season. A lot of hunt- 
ers didn’t think it ought to be, and kept 
on thinkin’ it didn’t need to be closed 
even after it (Continued on page 62) 
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community may erect a 
tombstone: ‘Here lies a 
citizen who trained his 
own coon dog.” I’ve pub- 
licly claimed a first leg 
on that stone myself; I 
actually did turn out a 
finished cooner, in some 
five years by the calen- 
dars and about two thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of 
unpaid time and over- 
time. I was immensely 






















boar coon!” 








VER Bill’s hedge that Sunday 
morning I could see a knot of 
masculine heads. 

“Fan has done it!” he greeted 

me. “Fan and Bull! Their daily dozen!” 
I stared down at something that re- 
sembled a patchwork quilt spread on the 
grass—except that it moved and gave 
off whimpering sounds. “—ten, eleven. 


twelve!” I counted. “Like so many 
guinea-pigs, instead of coon hounds.” 
“I’m keeping the pick,’ Bill an- 


nounced. Squarely he met my thoughtful 
eye. “The best one!” he insisted. “The 
best coon dog that ever has run these 
woods!” His solid coon hunter’s jaw was 

. set. “Just give me a little time,” he fin- 
ished. 

I didn’t laugh; I felt too sorry for 
Bill. “You'll need it, boy!” I told him. 

Coon dogs come and coon dogs go, but 
hopes run on forever, here in our county. 
First there are the mail-order hounds, 
from every state on the sunnier side of 
Mason and Dixon. Black-and-tans, Red- 
bones, blueticks, tri-colors; prime four- 
year-olds, promising youngsters, gray- 
faced has-beens. Good money is scarce, 
and time sifts them down to the usual 
rubbish: street-rovers, moon-bayers. 
Here and there a fair dog emerges—a 
dog that sometimes trees a coon. 

And then there are the home-bred 
puppies: the toddling, round-tummied, 
silken-eared infants so quaintly wise of 
countenance, so sly in their pull on your 
heart-strings and your purse-strings. Dis- 
temper and the hit-run driver take toll 
of them, and the survivors grow into fat 
family pets or settle down contentedly 
as rabbit dogs. Some day our proud 
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This ring- 
tailed joker 
keeps ’em guessing 


energetic in those days, and incredibly 
idealistic—like young Bill. 

There came the usual reports of Bill 
that next autumn; his two mail-order 
coon dogs were delivering the goods. Not 
sO Many coons as puppies, to be sure— 
no such mastery of the multiplication 
table—but enough to keep their names 
in the Coon Dogs’ Social Register. And 
there was one tale especially quaint: Bill 
was toting a four-months puppy on every 
hunt. It followed him like Mary’s lamb, 
they said, while its legs lasted; then Bill 
cheerfully packed it in his pocket—along 
with a coon, sometimes! 

It must have been a small puppy; was 
it the runt? Was that Bill’s cock-sure 
formula for picking “the best coon dog 
that ever has run these woods’’? 

Any cynical old ex-coon hunter could 
have reminded Bill of the fact that 
there is never more than one ultimate 
top-notcher in any coon-hound litter. If 
that were not the bitter truth, a few 
energetic couples like Fan and Bull could 
flood our market with bang-up, five- 
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\' It’s easy enough to make a good coon 
hound if you know how 





dollar cooners in a mere decade or so. 

Poor innocent, trustful Bill! It was 
a cruel gamble—eleven to one—that he 
had kept the prize dumb-bell of that 
litter for himself. 

The next season they said Bill’s pup 
was running. No head-line news, that; 
any yearling pup will run something—or 
away from something. The months slid 
by, and the chill nights and naked tree- 
tops were with us again when I met Bill 
on the street. He looked a bit lean of 
jaw, I thought; a bit dark under the 
eyes. But his voice had a clip in it: “I’m 
treeing coons—lots of coons! When 
do I take you along?” 

“The first good night,” I 
began, “when it’s damp and 
quiet—” 

“Any night!” said 
Bill, quick as new steel. 

“I’m running the 


pup!” 
“Make it tonight, 
then; in my car. 


And do me a favor: 
bring your old 
dogs, too. I like to 
shine eyes up aloft 
when I stay out 
nights.” 

By good dark I 
loaded them in. 
Wickedly enough, I 
pointed the motor 
straight for Long Stream 
Hill. We have good coon- 
hunting country here—and we 
have Long Stream Hill. Oh, I'll 
admit that coons are treed there: 
young, foolish, early-season coons. But 
tonight was December the first; not 
freezing, but dry and sharp, with a vex- 
ing, gusty wind. 


SWITCHED on the dome light just 

before Bill opened the doors to turn 
the dogs loose. I had liked Bill's two 
coon hounds well enough. Fan is a black- 
tan-ticked bitch, still young herself, with 
the racy build and shortish ears that 
mark a hot driver. Old Bull (a mislead- 
ing name) is a sturdy tri-color, sound 
as a Walker foxhound in bone and feet, 
and eared like a bloodhound, which de- 
notes cold nose and patience. 

But now—there came a startled catch 
in my throat. I was looking at a hound 
head, there in the back of my car. A 
shapely head, broad but smoothly round- 
ed, the soft ears hung medium low, the 
muzzle balanced and clean. Handsomely 
colored, too: black and tan with a wide 
white blaze. But something beyond that. 
Surely those dark eyes held a rare tral 
quil mystery, an unmistakably steady 
calm—the hunting look! So seldom do 
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we find it, we old hound men, watchful 
all our lives. Then the three dogs had 
scrambled out into the night, and I was 
chiding myself for seeing visions in the 
eyes of an undersized pup in his third 
year. 

The big gray foxes love to come up 
out of Long Stream Hill at dusk by way 
of Crab-apple Path. The young coon 
dogs go astray there—how often!—and 
I shrugged now when a hound struck, a 
round baritone chopping slowly on a 
coldish line. There was no second voice. 

“Too cold for Fan,” remarked Bill. 
“And Bull is too deaf to hark in from 
any distance; he has to hit it himself.” 


HE measured chop went on, out 

among the crumbled stone walls and 
the sumac thickets, fading in the gusts 
of wind. I felt only disgust as we hiked 
after it; I foresaw the hours of waste 
and waiting. Then Bull’s mellow bawl— 
good old fox-proof veteran!—off to the 
right. I swung toward it like a compass 
needle, and Bill followed without a word 
till we emerged on the shiftless corn 
patches that are planted up there every 
year and only half harvested. 

“Bull was in luck tonight,” said Bill 
easily. “He struck the line ahead of 
Cracker. But he can’t stay—not any 
more.” 

I was smiling to myself; we all know 
those harmless alibis. But that round 
chop had swung, had overtaken the 
sonorous bugling, was getting ahead and 
away. Then the bitch threw in, a string 


A patchwork quilt of coon-hound puppies. 
Could you pick the best one out of twelve? 


Fan and Bull—fond parents of twelve 


(CRACKERS 


By EDWARD A. BRIGGS 


of eager “‘yee-yee-yees,” driving like a 
foxhound down toward the woods again. 
“There’s your speed!” I clapped Bill 
on the shoulder; I felt as young as he 
was. “She walks away from them all 
with those long, clean legs of hers!” 

“Oh, yeah?” said Bill. Just those two 
words. 

Bill’s runty pup was saying more. His 
“yo-yo-yos” were right up with Fan 
when they drove, full cry, into the 
Misery. 

Old Bull, toiling steadily, was with 
them again long before they got out of 
the Misery. Green laurel and dead laurel 
snags make up part of it; the eastern 
end is all big blackberry that has tangled 
and lodged for years. There’s many a 
down tree-top in it, propped on rotting 
stubs and swarmed over by the terrible 
thorned greenbrier. You sit outside and 
hope while your hounds work in the 
Misery. We did—huddled down, our 
heads drawn tight into our collars against 


the cold gusts. Suddenly I started up. 

“Great jiminy! They’ve got him out!” 

“Why, sure!” chuckled Bill. “Cracker 
kept too near his tail. It’s not so bad 
to be little.” 

They drove hard now, through the 
timber. And then they came to a dead 
check—at Stepladder Run! Every wise 
old coon uses Stepladder Run, clear up to 
its head-springs among old stone fences 
and grapevines or away down to the big 
stream below. Either way, its endless 
little waterfalls can drown the scent, and 
its sharp rock ledges keep a hound pain- 
fully scrambling. Downward this time, 
Bull decided at last with one long hope- 
ful note. But Bull was behind time; 
“yo-yo” came the latest news, away 
down on the shore-line. 

They swam to the island, all three of 
them, and back; they worked the stony 
beaches and the steep little cliffs. We 
know, for we followed and harkened to 
them above the wind and the rush of 
the rapids. Hopeless work, theirs. No! 
Barely within our hearing upstream, that 
“yo-yo” led them steadily away again, 
back up Long Stream Hill. 

Bill and I were panting when finally 
we stopped to listen and to ease our legs 
on the upper wooded slopes. And then 
we were sweating, after our last short 
burst to the tree. 

But what a place to tree in—Jumble 
Corner! Not a big corner, but the rocks 
are as big as trucks, and the trees that 
stand among them are big and little and 


amazingly close together, with hanging. 
hampering cords of grape and five-leafed 
ivy at every turn. Many a coon that’s 
treed there is not treed there, after all. 
But old Bull was sitting solid and Fan 
was standing tense, both noses up, both 
throats opening confidently at brief in- 
tervals. 

Then I noticed the pup. He was hold- 
ing off, shifting uneasily; now and then 
he gave one half-hearted upward note. 
“Tree-shy!” I said to myself—the ver- 
dict that can utterly damn a coon dog 
at the end of a perfect chase. 

Bill’s pencil of white light was dart- 
ing through the tangle overhead. When 
it held steady, I stepped behind him and 
looked up—and there simply was no use 
in swearing. No mere profanity could 
serve. Grinning (Continued on page 63) 
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HE other day I read, with con- 

siderable interest, a long treatise 

written by a distinguished medical 

authority in which it was stated, 
in no uncertain terms, that the stomachs 
and digestions of countless Americans 
were being utterly and completely ruined 
and otherwise injured by reason of eat- 
ing foods prepared in a fry-pan. The in- 
dividual accustomed to fry-pan food was, 
according to this esteemed physician, 
headed for an early grave and a great 
deal of grief and pain. 

As I read this enthusiastic and doubt- 
less sincere challenge against a great 
American institution I smiled somewhat 
grimly and thought a lot about my old 
friend Olaf, Adirondack guide, and lean 
Juan Pederez of west Texas, and bland 
old Jackson Griddle of the Poconos, and 
of Black Pete d’Allion of Heart’s Con- 
tent—each a maestro of the fry-pan. 
They would call the doctor’s claims sheer 
and utter nonsense and a slander on the 
handiest cooking tool ever used in camp 
or on trail. Moreover, they would, with 
the exception of Olaf who is of a religious 
turn, wax profane at the libel that fry- 
pan cookery is unpalatable. 

You can’t fool these men. They are a 
hard-bitten crew. They can tramp a trail 
for ten hours a day, and come in fresh 
and cheerful. They can face weather of 
all sorts. They, like good old Doctor 
Johnson, think a great deal of their bel- 
lies. Between them, I doubt if they have 
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ever spent three dollars in doc- 
tors’ fees or for medicines. 

These men know and respect 
the heavy iron fry-pan. There 
have been times when it was 
the only cooking tool they had. It is, they 
will tell you, the most important of camp 
duffel. Each of them owns a fry-pan with 
a history and by which they place great 
store. Next to a favorite rifle, the fry- 
pan is their most valued asset. 

As to palatable food—listen, doctor! 
Did you ever taste a venison fillet the 
way Olaf cooks it? He takes his heavy 
old fry-pan and places it over the fire. 
When it is hot enough to 
smoke, he tosses in enough 
salt to cover the bottom. 
When the salt begins to 
smoke merrily, he tosses 
in the little fil- 
lets. He sears 
each side to seal 
in the juices. 
and cooks them 
to a turn—not 
too much and 
not too little. 

Are they 
good? So ten- 
der, my dear 
doctor, that a 
fork will cut 
them. And not 
too salty, either. 
Olaf calls this 
process pan- 
broiling, and the first time I ever watched 
him do it I was prepared to taste meat so 
salty as to be unpalatable. 

I wonder if the doctor, at the end of 
a hard day’s fishing or hunting, ever re- 
turned to camp or cabin with a raging 
appetite and greeted a squirrel stew the 
way old Jackson Griddle prepared it. No! 
1 know the answer, for had he ever tasted 
this delightful and filling dish he would 
be a convert who would quickly graduate 
into a flaming evangelist. 

Jackson does the whole trick in the 
fry-pan. He cooks his squirrels in water, 
until they are so tender the meat readily 
comes off the bones. Then he adds to the 
mixture diced potatoes, a can of kidney 
beans and half a can of 
peas, and a handful of 
leeks, that potent cousin of 
the onion and step-sister 
of garlic. Salt and pep- 
per for seasoning. Then he 
cooks it for a long, long 
time over a slow fire. 

I have seen bankers and 
priests and lawyers, and 
even a writing man or two, 
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Pete has an appearance that inspires awe 





sit down to one of Jackson’s squirrel 
stews with the look of men about to par- 
take of the finest offering of a group of 
super chefs. Conversation is lacking at 
such times; only the busy scrape of 
fork and spoon and the staccato smack- 
ing of lips shatter the peaceful silence. 
It’s good, if you gather what I mean! 

Doctor, if you knew that withered 
and ancient old sinner, Juan Pederez of 
west Texas, you’d be surprised at his 
age. He practically cut his teeth on a 
fry-pan. I suspect you'd love, honor and 
revere him if you ever tasted his deer 
steaks and cream gravy. 

Possibly the dish is indigestible. 
I do not know. I know I have eaten 
it with impunity on many occasions 

and suffered no dis- 

comfort. I have heard 
Y that a certain Mr. 
Garner, alleged to be 
the Vice-President of 
these more or less 
United States, is a 
deer-steak addict and 
that he shows a mark- 
ed and special 
preference for 
it when cooked 
the way Juan 
does it. 

It’s really a 
simple process. 
In fact, fry-pan 
cookery has that 
virtue. Juan 
takes his steaks, sliced at least an inch 
in thickness and from meat that has been 
well hung, and pounds them full of flour. 
I have heard it-said that this breaks the 
fibers, toughens the steak, lets the juice 
escape and destroys flavor. Maybe those 
things happen to some steaks, but not 
when Juan does the trick. 


HEN into a hot fry-pan goes*4n un- 

believable amount of butter and a 
couple of chili pods. When the butter 
bubbles, in goes the steak. It’s a round 
steak, I might add. The steak is turned 
as it sears, and from time to time Juan, 
hovering over the fry-pan and the fire, 
adds more butter. 

When the steak is done, it lands smack 
on a hot platter. Juan turns to the busi- 
ness of making the cream gravy. He's 
all ready for it, too. A big bowl of flour 
and milk mixed into the thinnest sort of 
batter is ready. The fry-pan is moved 
to a slow fire, and the mixture ladled into 
the pan and stirred slowly to prevent 
burning. Soon it is a fine, brown, bubbling ~ 
mixture to which seasoning is added. Into 
a great tureen, and then to the table, 
















































By 
HARRY BOTSFORD 


where the steak has just been carved into 
portions. Over potatoes and slabs of 
bread or hot biscuit, that gravy comes 
very close to being manna from heaven. 

And the steak? It is tender, toothsome 
and palatable, and the platter is soon 
cleaned. In the background, Juan sucks 
at an evil-smelling brown cigarette and 
glowers sullenly. Really, the old angel is 
smiling inside, but you have to know him 
to appreciate that. It’s been a swell meal. 
and Juan knows it has been properly 
appreciated. But he hates like the devil 
to wash the dishes afterward. 


NE of the finest sights in all the 
world is to see Black Pete d’Allion 

of Heart’s Content peeling onions. It is 
a sight to inspire laughter, but for those 
of us who know the old rascal and love 
him it inspires an appetite of rare and 
unusual character. Pete’s method of peel- 


ing onions is new to me; I have men- ° 


tioned it casually at home and have been 
scoffed at. But this I do know: Pete does 
the trick without shedding a tear. He 
grabs a slice of bread between his teeth 
and breathes through his mouth. 

Now ordinarily Pete has an appear- 
ance that rather inspires awe. He has a 
great black beard and a hawklike face: 
looks like a freebooter. His eyes are 
greenish, and his temper is something 
that should never be aroused. Hence the 
initiated do not smile at this ancient 
fellow with a slice of bread clamped be- 
tween his teeth, peeling and slicing a 
great bowl of pungent onions. 

It is best; at such times, to meditate on 
the coming culinary triumph. Rabbit 
smothered in onions! Pete parbgils his 
rabbits, and he wants young and fat ones, 
too. Then the rabbit is rolled in a heavy 
batter of cornmeal and warm water, and 
fried until well done. 

But let us get back to the onions. 
After they are’ thinly sliced, they are 


dropped into a bowl of salted milk 
and allowed to soak for an hour. 
The slices separate into rings, 
which are drenched lightly with 
flour. Then they are dropped into a 
fry-pan bubbling with vegetable 
fat. As each slice is cooked to a 
golden brown, Black Pete dips it 
out, permits the ex- 
cess grease to drain 
off and then forks it 
into a pan placed in 
a warm oven. 

This.all takes time, 
but it’s worth it! The 
rabbit, smoking hot, is plac- 
ed on a platter, covered with 
the delicate shreds of fried 
onion and served. As one 
having a special affection 
for onions in all and sundry 
forms, and as one who has 
partaken of onions in some 
of the best eating places in 
forty states, I have yet to 
taste a fried onion to com- 
pare with Black 
Pete’s master- 
piece. And the 
rabbit, too, I 
might add, is de- 
licious. 

Doctor, you 
don’t know what 
you have missed! 
I think if you 
ever ate, with an 
appetite born of 
healthy exercise. 
one of Pete’s rab- 
bits smothered with 
fried onions you would 
lead a crusade to the 
end that a fitting and 
proper monument might 
be erected to the honor and glory of the 
fry-pan and that apostle of its use, Black 
Pete d’Allion of Heart’s Content. 

I noted, too, in the article about the 
evils of fry-pan cookery, a few moving 
paragraphs warning all about the danger 
of eating fried potatoes. Possibly they are 
just a trifle heavy for the individual who 
sits all day at a desk. Buefor a gent who 
has spent the afternoon trailing an ever- 
vanishing buck over hill and dale and 
swamp and thicket, they come near to 
perfection as food. Perhaps they should 
be taken in moderation. That, however, 
is difficult. Their flavor and their inherent 
ability to “stick to the ribs” are proverbial. 
Olaf of the Jordan River knows the 


















From the days of the prairie schooner, the fry-pan has been an 








And what Olaf could do with a 
fresh Adirondack trout! 


trick of frying raw potatoes so that they 

are a crusty, rich brown. Taken with a 
wide and generous slice of fried ham and 
several cups of coffee, they are guaran- 
teed to make the inner man happy and 
to insure heavy and restful sleep to a 
tired body. 

Then Olaf does a trick with cold boiled 
potatoes. He slices them or 
dices them and mixes with 

mi them a generous portion of 
beaten egg and tosses in a 
handful of diced leeks. Fried 
to a golden brown and 
served smoking hot, they are 
more than satisfactory. 
And fish! Dear doctor, if 
Maestro Olaf, that shaggy, 
squat old fellow, could pre- 
pare for you a plate of Adi- 
rondack trout, fresh from 
the ice-cold 
water of Ash 
Creek, you'd 
forget or you'd 
never guess they 
were cooked in 
a fry-pan—or 
you wouldn't 
give a whoop. 
All you would be con- 
cerned with would be 
an encore. 

And old Jackson 
Griddle, a_ versatile 
genius if one ever ex- 
isted, can make bis- 
cuits in a fry-pan! He 
uses a bed of coals 
and an air-tight cover 
on the fry-pan, and 
heaps some of the 
brightest and hottest 
of the coals atop the 
pan. Those biscuits. 
doctor, are the equal of any you ever ate. 

A while back I spoke of the fry-pan as 
an American institution. It is. The pio- 
neers held it a high and holy thing. It 
went into the backwoods with them; it 
had the place of honor in the prairie 
schooners, and every log cabin in the 
clearing had one. 

I agree with the doctor that grease- 
soaked foods are, at the best, terrible. But 
the real artists with the fry-pan—the 
wizards, if you please—don’t and won't 
cook that way. Food cooked in a fry-pan 
can be delicious. It all depends on the 
operator. Libel has been committed, and 
we would be disloyal indeed if we failed 
to rally to the support of the fry-pan. 


American institution 
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Chauncey Thomas (right), last of the frontier revolver experts, and Col. F. H. Mayer, last of the buffalo runners 


(sun P hilosophy 


Debunking frontier feats of marksmanship and exploding revolver miracles 


HERE was a common test of an 
expert revolver shot on the fron- 
tier which shows that the real 


frontier standards were not what 
Ned Buntline, the dime novelist, and his 
followers imagined they ought to be. The 
test was to put five shots, at ten paces, 
in an envelope five inches square and 
one of them in a stamp pasted in the 
center of the envelope back. It amounted 
to this: five shots in a five-inch square, 
with one in the square bull’s-eye, at ten 
yards. 

Today that is commonplace shooting. 
Our best shots will usually put all five 
in an 8-inch circle at 50 yards, and from 
two to three in the inner 3™%-inch ring. 
Thus the revolver shooting of today is 
about five times more accurate than it 
was half a century ago. 

No one in those days dreamed of a 
revolver being used at 100, 200 and 300 
yards. But in a match held some years 
ago in Kentucky, the average for two 
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By CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


as told to CHARLES B. ROTH 
PART II 

days’ shooting offhand would have brok- 

en two out of five large white dinner 

plates at 300 yards. 

The fact is that we shoot about as 
accurately today at all distances with the 
revolver as the old-timers did with the 
rifle, their special target or extra heavy 
rifles excepted. I can, as a rule, hit a 
man-shaped target with a revolver once 
in five shots at 300 yards, which was 
very good rifle shooting on the frontier. 

Taken by and large, they were poor 
shots, these old-timers you read so much 
about. The Indian, of course, could never 
shoot, could never learn. Being a child 
mentally, or at least emotionally, he 
never took care of anything. His firearms 
were practically always neglected. His 
favorite rifle was the little .44-40 Win- 
chester carbine, good for about 100 
yards. Many shots without sighting, not 
accuracy, was the Indian’s idea of using 
a gun. 

As to the cowboy, the dime novelist is 


the one who created all of his kind into 
fabulous revolver shots. The cowboy, as 
a class, did not use the rifle. It has been 
my experience, born and reared in fron- 
tier cow country, that the poorest re- 
volver shots were, first, cowboys; second, 
policemen; third, soldiers. 

Most frontier shooting scrapes wound 
up in misses on both sides. The miss was 
the rule. The hit was the exception. The 
kill was very much the exception. The 
frontier duel you read so much about 
existed 99 per cent in the dime novel. 
There was far less shooting, both in shots 
themselves and in shots per inhabitant, 
than today. We had jails, schools, na- 
tional banks, churches, telegraph offices 
and newspapers on the frontier from the 
very start, and all this bang-bang stuff 
is not worth notice. I knew men who 
lived and died on the frontier, from boy- 
hood to over 70 years of age, and never 
owned a gun, did not know how to shoot 
one and never needed one. 














Of course, there were frontier killers, 
scapegraces who made killing a vocation. 
But they were mediocre revolver shots, 
as I remarked a little while ago. Take 
the greatest of the lot, Jesse and Frank 
James. I have had in my hands a target 
shot and signed by Frank James. It was 
exceptional enough to warrant preserving 
as showing how skillful Frank James 
was. But by our standards it was poor 
shooting—20 shots in an 8-inch group 
at 20 yards. I used to have little trouble 
doing the same thing on a target half 
the size, and world-renowned shots like 
McCutchen, Hardy, Topperwein and 
others, far better target shots than I ever 
was, very often did it in about 3 inches. 

But I think Frank James or Jesse could 
have killed half a dozen such marksmen, 
because they could shoot while being 
shot at—which is an item to keep in mind. 


HE most over-rated gunman on the 

frontier was undoubtedly Wild Bill 
Hickok. I suppose the most authentic pic- 
ture of Hickok ever drawn, probably the 
only one, was in the last interview Col. 
W. F. Cody ever gave. I was the for- 
tunate writer to whom it was given. Cody 
was on his death-bed, and I knew it, and 
he knew it. We sat talking about the Old 
West. 

I asked, “Who was the best revolver 
shot you ever knew?” 

“Frank North, white chief of the 
Pawnees. He was the best revolver shot 
standing still, in the air, from horse- 
back, or at running animals or men I ever 
saw,” replied the famous old scout. 

“Was Wild Bill the quickest shot?” 
I ventured. 

“Fair,” smiled Cody. 

I smiled too to hear a man say Wild 
Bill was a fair shot. But this was Buffalo 
Bill speaking, and he spoke as one with 
authority. 

“How did Hickok get so many men?” 

“Well,” came the answer, “Bill was a 
pretty good shot, but 
he couldn’t shoot as 
quick as half a dozen 
men we all knew in 
those days. Nor as 
Straight, either. But 
Bill was cool, and the 
men he went up 
against were rattled, I 
guess. Bill beat them 
to it. He made up his 
mind to kill the other 
man before the other 
man had finished 
thinking, and so Bill 
would just quietly pull 
his gun and give it to 
him. That was all 
there was to it. Bill 
always shot as he 
raised his gun—that is, he was never in 
a hurry about it. He just pulled the gun 
from the hip, and let it go as he was 
raising it—shot on the upraise, you might 
call it. 

“Most men raised their gun high, then 
threw it down to cock before firing. Bill 
cocked his with his thumb as it was com- 
ing up into line. He was always cool and 
quiet, and he started first.” 

There you have the secret of the kill- 
€r's success. It wasn’t superior marks- 


Gun Philosophy 


manship; it was strategy, system, cool- 
ness and determination—and tricks. The 
killer knew them all and did not scruple 
to use them. These tricks I also know, 
but I have never used them and never 
intend to. Once in a while I have given 
demonstrations before friends, showing 
the tricks that I learned from frontier 
killers. 

I remember one test we had in private, 
behind locked doors. Some of the best 
revolver marksmen in the country were 
trying to disarm me. Three times they 
tried, and three times failed. And each 
time they complained: “But that’s not 
fair.” 

My answer was that when I am after 
a wolf I give the wolf no warning nor 
any other advantage, and that a gun 
killing is not a pretty duel but a meat- 
getting proposition. 

As I say, I shall never divulge these 
trick methods of killers, for it is just 
as well that such dangerous informa- 
tion die out and be forgotten. But I will 
give one sample here, just for the sake 
of good fellowship. 

Two of us, in the test I just mentioned, 
stood facing each other, awaiting the 
signal to pull and fire—really to snap 
empty guns at each other, of course. At 
the signal I slammed my hat in the 
other man’s face, and with my gun hand 
“killed” him while his gun was still in 
its holster. 

“But that’s not fair,” they cried. 


HIS brings us up to another subject 

—quick pull. I spent years studying 
it—not only reading about it, but actual- 
ly conducting tests with stop-watches. A 
man’s sense of time, you know, is nil 
when he himself is acting; so we used 
not only one, but often three stop- 
watches that split the second to fifths. 
And we fired hundreds of times. About 
a dozen men took part, all expert Den- 
ver marksmen, the fastest we could find. 





Target rifles of the Scheutzen era in American riflemanship. These two 
special rifles were made by the late George Schoyen of Denver, probably 
the most famous maker of rifle barrels of his day 


We discovered that, to pull a belt gun 
and hit anything man-sized at 10 yards 
and under, averaged about 13% seconds. 
I once pulled and hit in “5 of a second— 
but the next time I fumbled the gun and 
the time went up to more than two sec- 
onds. Just fire-crackering into the air 
did not count; one had to hit with the 
bullet. 

Now, a man can run 30 feet in one 
second, and it worked out in practice 
that a man could run nearly 50 feet, 


either toward or from the shooter, in the 
average time a quick-pull artist could 
get off a shot which would hit only three 
out of five times. Figure out possible 
results in real life for yourself, and draw 
your own conclusions. 

In fact, these tests proved, or rather 
confirmed, what is well known to quali- 
fied gun experts but is startling news 
to the ordinary man; namely, that an 
expert boxer has the advantage over 
any man who is armed with revolver 
or automatic pistol if in a room with 
him, or if outdoors and not over 30 
feet away. 

At 10 feet, say, the boxer has the gun- 
man at his mercy—that is, if the boxer 
knows it, which apparently he never does. 
If anything is calculated to give the best 
prize fighter in the world the ague, it is 
that little black hole rimmed with bright 
steel. Even the courageous John L. 
quailed. If only they knew their power, 
the boxers could make that little instru- 
ment almost useless, just as a horse 
could wreck the wagon if he knew his 
own power. 

The fact also is that the knife is a 
far deadlier weapon at leaping distance 
than is any firearm, if the knifer knows 
this and has the nerve. But he rarely 
has. So the gunman is king over both 
knives and knuckles. Just the same old 
story of intelligent weakness ruling 
ignorant power. 

To some extent this fact that the bare 
hand can master the gun hand is known 
and practiced, mostly in Japanese jiu- 
jutsu and police circles. I have watch- 
ed experts in both take away guns— 
but they could never take away mine. 
They could have, all right, if I had done 
what they wanted me to. But I wouldn't 
do that. The secret of gun work is to 
keep away from the man you have cov- 
ered, 20 feet if you can, 40 to 50 feet if 
possible. When the Japanese disarmer 
tried his usually effective tricks on me, 
the first move I made 
was a backward leap; 
or if too confined for 
that I'd go to the 
floor, back down, like 
our effective friend, 
the indignant cat, gun 
instead of claws work- 
ing upward. 


S I told them on 
the lecture plat- 
form at Camp Perry, 
I know quick pull, but 
it means next to noth- 
ing in actual revolver 
skill, and is to be 
classed with other gun 
juggling, like the sin- 
gle and double roll, 
air shooting with peewee loads and other 
classy stunts exhibited on the stage. 
These juggles are interesting and take 
lots of skill, but so does juggling assorted 
bottles in the air. Yet a good druggist 
never juggles bottles; he merely fills them. 
There are three kinds of shooting— 
target, exhibition and the real thing. 
These three have little to do with one 
another. A man may be skillful in one 
of them and worthless in the other two. 
The first step (Continued on page 66) 
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HE number of anglers who flyfish 
for black bass increases steadily 
with the years. And no wonder, for 
there's no branch of the sport that 

offers more interesting problems or any 

greater thrill for the sportsman than 
tying into two pounds of fighting river 
smallmouth 

The game has all the charm of trout 
fishing. There's the same close com- 
munion with woods and stream as one 
works carefully down through pool and 
rapid—the same problems of locating 
your fish and then getting him to take 
the lure. Yet it differs from trout fishing 
in many of its essentials—just as the 
fish themselves differ. 

Black bass—both small- and _ big- 
mouth, no matter where they're found— 
are probably the most inconsistent and 
consequently the least understood of all 
fresh-water game fish. With trout, your 
problem is generally one of presenting 
the right fly from the right casting posi- 
tion in the most natural manner possible 
The fly, while not always an imitation of 
the one on which the trout are feeding 
it the time, is still a morsel of food. Find 
the right morsel, present it properly, and 
with fair frequency your trout will rise 

Bass, on the other hand, are taken as 
often as not on lures which bear no re- 
semblance to any known thing on which 
bass feed. Sometimes they strike from 
curiosity; sometimes they attack savage- 
ly in what seems to be a fit of anger: 
sometimes they will rise to no lure yet 
invented by man. Sometimes—but how 
seldom!—they are gluttonous, so that 
the novice takes his limit with as little 
trouble as the old hand. That’s why fly- 
fishing for bass is fun 

Because bass are so inconsistent—and 
for that reason, little understood—many 
inglers make the mistake of fishing up 


If any fish can outbattle a two-pound Ozark 
smallmouth, I have yet to meet him 


or down a stream for hours with the same 
lure and using the same technique. They 
take no fish and blame it on the weather 
or the water or the state of mind of the 
bass. This is a mistake, as my notes, 
taken at random through a season’s fish- 
ing, will show. 

It is not intended to present hard and 
fast rules for taking bass under any and 
all conditions. The records which I have 
kept merely indicate that results can 
sometimes be secured by careful study, 
by constant experiment and elimination, 
and sometimes by sheer accident 


UT first—old stuff to any bass fly- 

fisherman—a word on tackle and 
lures. The fly rod for bass (a single rod 
can be made to suffice for wet and spin- 
ner flies and for dry flies and bugs) 
should be from 8% to 9% feet, weighing 
434 to 5'4 ounces. The rod must have 
plenty of back-bone to handle the com- 
paratively heavy lures used for bass fish- 
ing. A level line is best—heavy enough 
to bring out the action of your particu- 
lar rod and to overcome the wind resis- 
tance of the lure. 

Rod and line should be the best your 
purse will afford. but on the reel you can 
economize. An automatic is convenient, 
but it is by no means a_ necessity. 
The imitation gut leader is economical 
and its freedom from knots a decided 
advantage. A medium-heavy weight is 


best—not for strength, but to aid in 
casting the heavy fly. 

The successful bass lures for the fly 
rod are legion, yet a selection must be 
made. My own experience has narrowed 
the choice down to these—a fairly 
lengthy assortment, at that: 

(1) STREAMER FLIES—No. 2 and 1/0 
hooks. These can be secured in a wide 
variety of patterns and color combina- 
tions both as to hackles and streamer 
feathers. My own streamer flies are tied 
on straight ringed hooks. Fished with 
spinner and short rubber pork rind, they 
are particularly effective and account 
for at least 60 per cent of the bass I 
take. There are times, though, when | 
need every other lure in the list. 

(2) FEATHER Minnows—No. 2 and 
1/0 hooks. Here again the tackle manu- 
facturers offer an excellent assortment 
of patterns and color combinations for 
both surface and underwater fishing. As 
these flies are trademarked, it would be 
unfair to mention one without listing all. 

(3) Recutation Buckxtatt—No. 2? 
and 1/0 hooks. These flies, with or with- 
out spinner, are fine for fishing weedy 
margins of lakes and streams, since they 
are practically weedless. On fast Ozark 
water, however, they are seldom as go 
(at least in my experience) as the stream- 
er flies. Bucktails are tied in a variety 
of colors, all of which have their points. 

(4) Bass Bucs—No. 2 and 1/0 hooks. 
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With our camp all packed, we are ready to push off for a day of fishing 


Bass STREAMS 


By LEONARD HALL 


These cork-bedied bugs are excellent 
lures for surface and pocket fishing when 
the bass are feeding high and make for 
very sporty fishing. Any good tackle 
store can show a variety of patterns and 
colors. 

(5) REGULATION FLIEs—No. 2 and 
1/0 hooks. You can add to these if you 
like. My selection has narrowed down to 
the following: Parmacheene Belle, Lord 
Baltimore, Colonel Fuller, Cahill, Scar- 
let Ibis, Brown Hackle. 

This selection takes bass for me under 
most conditions—but is certainly not in- 
fallible. You will have to vary it to suit 
your fishing water, your moods and the 
appetite of the bass. 

Other equipment will include an alumi- 
num box for flies (one that fits the 
pocket ), leader box, fishing knife with 
stiletto blade and landing net. A fishing 
jacket with plenty of big pockets is a 
real convenience unless the weather gets 
too hot. All these your tackle store can 
provide to suit your fancy. For wading, 
most of us prefer plain wool trousers and 
wading shoes over heavy wool socks, 
since the weather is warm during most 
of the months of our mid-Western bass 
season. You'll need waders, though, in 
the late fall months. 

The following notes were taken from 
my diary. In selecting them I have 
omitted mention of days when the bass 
Were striking well. Nor have I dwelt on 


those days when no amount of effort or 
ingenuity seemed sufficient to bring re- 
sults. And there are plenty of such days 
in any bass fisherman’s calendar! Rather 
I have set down instances where new or 
different methods caught fish. 


AY 30—Glenn and*I opened the 

season on the Current, running 
the canoe from Pulltight Spring to 
Griggs Ford. While this river in its upper 
reaches is fast for deliberate fly-fishing 
from a canoe, it has a wild beauty and 
charm that make it our favorite of all 
the Ozark streams. The huge springs keep 
the water cold all summer, and the bass 
taken, while seldom “tops” for size, are 
famous fighters. 

The river was still high and a little 
cloudy from the last May rise—‘dingy” 
is the word the natives have for it. This 
condition always makes for tough, spotty 
fishing, and we took turns whipping the 
stream without getting a rise. Surface 
lures brought never a strike. Bucktails 
and flies were fished without success. 
Finally Glenn, casting a streamer fly with 
a No. 2 spinner into the far shore across 
the current, got two rises—both short. 
Both occurred in a chute where the water 
ran deep along the bluff side. 

On the next cast he got careless—left 
the fly to sink deep in the water after 
the cast while he lit a cigarette. Immedi- 
ately came a smashing strike that all but 
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jerked his rod from between his knees. 
In the excitement, Glenn grabbed the rod 
and heaved. Away came line and leader, 
leaving Grandpa Bass to go home with 
a fancy decoration in his lip. But an 
idea was born. 

“Let’s stop down here and wade back 
up this chute from the bar side,”’ I said. 
“T believe we've got the key to this 
situation. They'll take that streamer fly if 
it’s fished deep enough and slow enough. 
Maybe that’s why those first two 
strikes were short. I’m going to try it, 
anyway.” 

Suiting action to word, I took a fly 
with black skunk-tail hackle and Ply- 
mouth Rock streamers. On to the hook 
went a 3-inch rubber pork rind. Ahead 
of it went not one, but two spinners. 
Then I waded up the shallow side of the 
chute, casting across and upstream, close 
in to the bank. But instead of retrieving 
in the ordinary way I let the fly sink 
deep with the spinners rocking. Then I 
took three feet of line with a steady pull 
that tended to bring the fly to the sur- 
face and let it sink again. When it went 
down for the third time, I got a hard 
strike and set the hook. Out came a fight- 
ing two-pound smallmouth. 

Before we left that chute we took 
three more good ones and then went 
down the river—having solved the prob- 
lem of that day’s fishing. 


ULY 10—Spent the week-end wading 

the Huzzah. This stream, typical of the 
Ozark rivers, is made up of deep pools 
or long stretches of quiet water, joined 
by riffles that run down over shallow 
gravel bars or fairly deep rapids where 
the water drops fast. The weather was 
hot and the water extremely clear, most 
of the bass lying in the deep holes. The 
clearness of the (Continued on page 58) 
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A lion will kill one deer a week—usually 
prime bucks 


O animal in North America ap- 

peals more powerfully to the 

imagination of the man on the 

street than the mountain lion. No 
other creature, in this country at least, 
has inspired so many tall tales, most 
of them completely without foundation. 
Almost everyone I meet has some foolish 
and ridiculous story to tell about lions. 
Fiction, motion pictures, and folk lore 
have all fed the growing stream of apple- 
sauce about old Felis concolor. 

Though lions were at one time found 
all over the United States and are still 
common throughout the West, all of 
Mexico and a great part of Canada, few 
people have ever seen one outside of a 
zoo and still fewer have ever had a 
glimpse of one which was not put up by 
dogs. There is no doubt that the lion is 
the most cautious, furtive and secretive 
of all animals hunted by man. I know 
men who have spent their entire lives 
in lion country without ever seeing one 
of the great predators. 

In spite of the fact that half of the 
people you meet will tell you how a lion 
sprang at Uncle Edgar one night when 
he was walking through the woods, no 
number of stories can make the lion any- 
thing but the most arrant of cowards. 
His psychology is typically that of a 
coward. He will chase and kill anything 
that runs from him, and he will run from 
anything that chases him. 

Lions have been known to stalk and 
kill dogs going about their business in 
the woods, but I don’t suppose there is 
a case on record of a lion which didn’t 
run from a dog that went after it. I 
know of one instance in which a big male 
lion was treed by a white poodle weigh- 
ing about twenty pounds and was shot 
by a picnicker with a pearl-handled .22 
revolver 

The lion is a formidable beast—there 
is no doubt of that. A big male will 
weigh about 200 pounds, and he is 
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Id Kelis Concolor 


An article on the habits and the hunting of 
this large American cat 


By JACK O’CONNOR 


equipped with terrible claws and teeth. 
He prefers the smaller animals, like deer 
and sheep, for a diet, but in a pinch he 
can kill any herbivorous animal, either 
wild or tame, found in America—even 
full-grown work stallions, cattle, elk and 
moose. Yet lions are not dangerous to 
man, and they never molested even 
Indians armed only with spears and 
primitive bows and arrows. 

Treed lions making a last desperate 
dash for freedom have knocked 
hunters down by accident, but I 
have never heard of a case in which 
the animals, provoked though they 
were, actually made an intentional 
attack. In Oregon several years 
ago a starving lion attacked, killed 
and partially ate a young boy; but 
so far as I know, this is the only 
authentic instance of its kind on 
record. 

Lions probably have more 
names than any other large mam- 
mal found in America. At various 
times and in different places they 
have been called panthers, paint- 
ers, varmints, catamounts, cougars, 
pumas, lions and mountain lions; 
but in the West they are called 
only by the last two names. I have 
even heard barber-shop biologists 
discourse learnedly on panthers 
and lions and find mythical differ- 
ences. There are none. 


HE lion is a beautiful crea- 

ture in a curiously evil and 
slinking way. His body is deep but 
very narrow; his legs are short 
and powerful; and his long neck 
and flat, small, snake-like head, 
together with his lashing restless 
tail, give him the appearance of 
swift, malevolent power. All sub- 
species of lions, wherever found 
from British Columbia to Tierra 
del Fuego at the tip of South 
America, are almost identical in ap- 
pearance. They vary from a rufous 
gray to a light reddish tan, and all of 
them have a dark red-brown streak down 
the center of their backs. Here in the 
Southwest the mountain animals run 
larger and darker than do the desert 
species, and like the mule deer they prey 
upon they tend to be grayer in the winter 
and more reddish in the summer. 

The great predators are found all over 
the Southwest, from the thick dark 
forests of spruce and fir near timber-line 
on the highest mountains to the burning 
cactus-studded deserts. Any country 
which contains deer also has its quota of 
lions, as deer are the natural food of the 
beasts. Heat, cold, thorns and rocks seem 





to mean nothing to them so long as they 
can be assured of a plentiful supply of 
venison. However, lions also prey on 
domestic animals, and they are especially 
fond of colt meat. As a consequence, 
they have been hunted hard and have 
now been driven back into the wildest, 
roughest and most inaccessible country 
where cliffs and canons enable them to 
escape from dogs. 

Lions are by far the most serious 


desirable game 


natural enemies of the larger game ani- 
mals. They prefer deer to all other game, 
but if the opportunity offers they will 
kill antelope, mountain sheep, turkeys 
and even porcupines. Each lion kills at 
least one deer a week, and though the 
animals have been greatly reduced in 
numbers all over the West they still 
probably take a greater annual toll of 
game than do all hunters put together. 

Joseph S. Dixon estimates, in his ex- 
cellent monograph on California mule 
deer, that the six hundred lions still re- 
maining in California kill at least thirty 
thousand deer annually—about as many 
as are taken by the more than one hun- 
dred thousand hunters who go afield after 
them. In most Western States the pre- 
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dators’ share would run even higher. In 
many sections of Arizona, I believe, lion- 
killed deer run from three- to five-to-one 
over those taken by hunters. 

Because of this tremendous carnage 
each lion must make in order to live, the 
animals have never been plentiful in the 
same sense that other game is. If they 
ever had been, they would long since 
have exterminated the game. In the old 
days there must have been great fluctua- 
tions in game population. As lions grew 
plentiful deer decreased, until the pre- 
dators starved or moved away. Then deer 
increased and the lions came back. This 
seems to me to be a fairly logical ex- 
planation of the deer cycles noted by 
white trappers and Indians before the 
settlement of the country. 

Most people think of a lion making his 
kill by springing from a rock or a tree 
down on the back of an unsuspecting 
buck. That surely would be both pic- 
turesque and dramatic, but it doesn’t 
happen to be true. The mountain lion 
kills deer and other animals of similar 
size by knocking them off their feet with 
his powerful shoulders and forelegs after 
a short, swift rush and then either dis- 
emboweling them or biting them at the 
base of the skull or through the neck. 


HE favorite method of attack is ex- 

actly like that of a blocking back 
in football who knocks down opposing 
tacklers with the force of impact. Lions 
no doubt kill larger animals, like horses 
and cattle, by leaping on them and then 
biting their necks, but unless very hun- 
gry they prefer to confine themselves to 
colts and calves—in other words, to 
deer-sized animals. 

Lions are short-winded beasts. Their 
first rush is incredibly swift, but it is of 
short duration, seldom extending over a 
hundred yards, and for that reason they 
prefer to stalk within twenty-five to 
seventy-five feet of their prey. Not every 
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This mountain lion was brought to bay by one dog 


Old Felis Concolor 


rush is successful, and if the deer escapes 
them the first time they seldom try to 
follow it. Instead, they hunt up a new 
deer and try again. 

After their prey is dead, lions first suck 
the blood and eat the lungs, heart and 
viscera. When they have appeased their 
first hunger, they nearly always bury the 
kill under leaves and twigs. Often they 
come back for another meal or two. 
Sometimes they don’t return, and as a 
consequence most of the deer hair and 
venison found in the stomachs of black 
bears comes from these old lion kills. The 
beasts are skillful and patient hunters, 
and when driven by hunger they will 
range over many square miles until they 
have made a kill and satisfied themselves. 

Almost everyone who has spent much 
time in the wilds has at some time been 
trailed by a lion, and it is this habit of 
the animals which has given rise to most 
of the stories of their danger to human 
beings. But the lions mean no harm; 
they are merely curious. 

On one occasion a big lion followed my 
wife down a forest trail for a quarter of 
a mile, slinking along behind her and no 
doubt peering at her through the brush. 
When she turned to come back along the 
same path, it sprang into the brush and 
slunk away. The animal had written 
the entire story in the dust with 
its big round tracks, and in 
some instances they over- 
lapped those of my wife. 
But that animal was not 
dangerous—he only won- 
dered what that strange 
creature was up to. 

Another time my wife 
and I were picnicking 
with a group of friends, 
and a lion watched us 
from a point about a 
quarter of a mile away. 
One of the members of the 
party happened to discover 
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it with glasses, and we took turns watch- 
ing it for a half hour. 

When my mother was a little girl in 
pioneer Colorado, a lion once trotted be- 
hind her in plain sight when she was 
returning from a berry-picking expedi- 
tion. It made, of course, no move to 
attack her. 

Many times when camping out I have 
found that lions had sneaked up and 
watched us in the darkness within fifty 
yards. Pattee, an early Southwestern ex- 
plorer and beaver-trapper, reports in his 
diary that a lion once walked calmly into 
camp to see what was going on. For this 
reason, many Indian tribes believe that 
lions are friendly to man, and actually 
watch over them and guard them when 
they are in the woods. 


ITH the possible exception of the 

black bear, old Felis concolor is 
the shyest and most furtive of animals 
and the hardest to see. I have killed a 
couple of lions and I have seen quite a 
few shot, but always they have been 
treed by dogs. On the rare occasions 
when I have encountered them alone I 
have been un- (Continued on page 64) 
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Up-to-the-minute laws on all species of fresh-water game fish, including seasons, 
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Open seasons given include both dates. Due to possible changes since this material was compiled and for 


additional information, FIELD & STREAM advises all to consult laws of states where fishing is contemplated 





STATE AND SPECIES 


Alabama 
Black bags, 
bream, rock oan | 
crappie, perc } 
jack salmon, oh kerel | 


Arizona 
Trout (all specics) 


Crappie, yellow perch, 
| catfish 


Arkansas 


Black bass, May 16-Mar. 16 
crappie, striped bass 

Trout May 1 

Pike, jack salmon No closed season 


Bream, sunfish, perch | No closed season 


California 


Black bass, Sacra- | May 29-Nov 


mento perch, sunfish, 
crappie, calico bass, 
salmon | 


Whitefish, May 1-Oct. ; 


steelhead and other } 
trout (except golden) | 


Golden trout 


Striped bass 


Colorado . 
| Trout and grayling 
| Other game fish 


No closed season | 
| 
| 35 all fish | 


| May : 
Black bass | No closed season 
| 


No closed season 





No closed season 





\Connecticut _ 
| Black bass, 
| calico bass, « rappie 
| Trout 

Perch 

Lake trout 
Pickerel, walleye 


Delaware 
Black bass, 
calico bass 
Trout 
Yellow, rock and 
white bass 
Crappie 
Pike-perch, pike, 
pickere 





Dist. of Columbia 
Black bass, crappie, 
calico bass 


Florida 
Largemouth and small 
mouth black bass, sun 
fish and other game fish 


Catfish 
Salt-w ater trout 
Georgia 
Blac Py bassand other | 
ame fis’ | 
rout (waters) 


Idaho 
Black bass 


Trout 


Sunfish, grayling, 
eve salmon, cat- 

fish 

Perch 


Iinois 
Black bass (north and 
central zones) 
(southern zone) 
Rock, white and 
striped bass 
Trout fexc. lake) 
Crappie, perch, sun- 
fish, goggle-eye, blue- 
gill 
Lake trout, whitefish 


Pickerel, pike, walleye | 
Indiana 

Black bass, silver bass, 

yellow perch, bluegill, 

crappie, sunfish, 

pike 

pike-perch, 

pickérel 

Trout | 

Lake trout 


Certain exceptions, 
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i2 each | a om 





|Sordolbs 


10 each 


6,138 


| & sunfish 
6 


consult state fish and game authorities 





DAILY 


Limit | LICENSES 
| 

10 | Resident None 

15 | Non-resident $5.00 


| 20 fish ~ Resident 1.75 | 
Non-resident 3.00 | 
Alien, special 30.00 











15 Ibs Alien applicant for 
20 fish or citizenship 10.00 
20 Ibs 
10 Resident using 
10 artificial bait 1.10 
6 | Non-resident 5.00 
6 each Non-resident, 





| 25 each 15 days 
| 20 all fish | 
| 
Black | Resident 2.00 
bass, 15; | Non-resident 3.00 
, 25 ea.| Alien 5.00 } 
2 
None 
25 fish or 
10 Ibs 
and 1 fish 
|200r1 0lbs 
and 1 fish 
5 
10 Ibs., | Resident 2.00 | 
all game | Non-resident ; 
fish Alien 3.00 
| : 
10 each | Resident 


+| Non-resident 5.35 
15or101bs. | Alien, 
30 in all |}« reciprocal 5.35 | 


None 
10 
6 | Resident 1.25 
12 Non- ey 7.50 | 











No license sealant 
12 in Delaware River 
6 and Bay or A 
lantic Ocean 
None Resident None 
Yon-re esident | None 
12 bass, F Resident 3 
each , i 5 
species* * county 2.25 
30 sunfish| “ 3 days 1 
40 of all | 
species | 
| 
20 rain- | Non-resident 


»ow trout 
25 brook | 


| 


Sor 15Ibs.| Resident 
and 1 fish | Non-resident 
25or15ibs.| “ 10 days 
and 1 fish | Alien 


aa 
=e 
"S 


nd 1 fish 


10 Resident 
Non-resident 


25 in 


aggregate 
10 
25 each 


None 


6in | Resident 
gregate | Non-resident 
« egate bs days 
| 


20 | 
| 





7 days 2.00 


June 15- Nov 
Apr. 1 . bs 
May 15-Nov 

No closed season 


| May 15-Apr. 14 








DAILY 
LIMIT 





8 bass 
8 trout 


| 288 regate 


eads 





15 in Resident 
Non-resident 





10 bass, 
10 trout, 
15 crappie 





20 bl. bass} R' 
3125 w. bass| Non-resident 
n|25 crappie 
”|100sunfish 





Black bass special fly 
fish 


Brooks and streams: 


10 Ibs. and 
1 fish in 
— ef? 





25 in ag 
gregate* 





ide 
Black bass (tidewater) 
a catfish, carp, 


cays 2 
5.¢ 


All other fresh-water 
—_ game fish (above 








10 black 
” labove tide 
20 black 
bass, tide- 
water; Special, Deep * 
10 trout 


bass 





zzz we 


NUARND 


6 
15* 
5 each 


15* 
30 
30 











ca 
cisco, whitefish, Smelt 


ta 
Wall-eyed i. sand 








01 
Sturgeon, hackleback, 


gregate 
ag 


and perch 


5 
25 in 
sunfish 


5 pike 





2 muska- 


10 north- 


—— 





5 salmon 


—— 





longe 


trout 


15 trout 











Resident 
Non-resident 
8 pike Non-resident, 
15 in agg.; 
25 in agg. 
“\of crappie 
pickerel 
sunfish 
and bull- 


Alien 








Resident 
Non- resident 


Alien 


Ee | RSPR, 


Resident 


2 
we 





Resident 
Non-resident 
Non-resident, 


Non-resident, 


Resident, above 


Non-resident 


Non- resident 5.25 


ic ESt 


a 


ome 
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1936 Game Fish Laws 









































































































































































| STATE AND SPECIES 
SEASONS SIZE DA 
LIMIT ILY 
——3- LIMIT LICENSES 
c 3 | 
| oth om fe No cl STATE AND SPECIES 
| er game fish josed season 10” SEASONS size 
lsu 25 ’ : ; DAILY 
—— afi h, 4”| 50 of all  pmmen None Oregon (cont.) pee LIMIT LICENS 
|Missou Non-resident $5.25 Perch, catfish , cinta — 
Base kinds), May 30-M | 10days = 1.50 crappie, sunfish No closed season* rd x =e 
| e May 30-Mar. 3 ‘ ‘ 
| rock bass, ar. 31 BI.bass,8” 10 bass. < Salmon over 15” None FB od 
| jack salmon 6 med Resident ” No close bs. 
. 15 crap- | N ‘ 1.00 sed seasc 
goggle-eye = pie, 5 jac Non-resident 3. — 15”* 
eet 12 Lt jack| Non-resident 3.00 Jer 15 Ibs 
Channel cat _ 1-Oct. s oo ale ays > +00 “pera # & 1 fish* 
uly 15-May 7 ” 10 — 3.00 iets bass, rock bass, ene 
12 10 pr on crappie, July 1-Nov. 30 BI - 
esetiapebesion eas 15 wherry or c: : ack, [10 i | 
Montana ss a a — 25 Pr'ail bass and hd my bass, 9”, ihe onl eee $1.60 | 
All game fish et ——— | pibe-parce. pickerel, others” |15 w. woe — resident 
May 21-M: cintabidaians alonge, sale A Bhar re ecip 
far. 14* |Not over 5} Not mo y | | and he ae Pickerel, _— oe — ) 3as 
JAEss than | than oS. Resident 2.00 | | © pike- 1S “4 oon Aliens raided” | 
7”, except | game fish | _ jon-resident 3.50 | | perch, 12”| 10 pik 9 
Pe ae tg so] | Muss. perch | 
— Fann dee vor wl oy bl ‘| 10.00 | ene 2 | 
| Black bass a | ‘ —— | 
| white, striped | June 10-Apr. 30 10” Se Festa except lake Q 1s rf... 
= or rock bass x 15, +) , pr. 15- ra 
Pickerel, pike | 6” 25 white —— 1.10 Lake trout pale 0° “” 3 pom | 
Wall-eyed pike | May 1-Mar. 16 ” and rock Alien resident 2.10 — July 1-Sept. 29 25 fall fi i 
a a May 15—Apr. 1 1S, enh lie 510 ii ~ is —— 
“atfish, perch, sun- nS 1-Oct. 31 a” ode Island | ~*~ 
» fish, crappie o closed season | Catfist 1S | = bass, J 
a sh, 25 gam | mc erel | June 20-Fe 
7 Nevada | came, @ legge in B Gc | Noct piri 3" 6 Resid ae ae 
Se aggre | . 0 closed sea sident 
i oe | May 1 taal | | ne la Sie 0” a, a Non-resident aor 
May 1-Oc i | Apr. 1 : aH reci 
| — “ size | 25 game | Resid 5-July 15 7” 30 other Alien o's I 
| $$ ___—_—— | imits fish esident 1.50 | South Caro “ 6 days 
| New Hampshire 10 Ibe. oe resident 3 rt Speckled — | No state-wi i so 
| Black bass July 1-3 Bh <atenca-Oe meses 7.50 Rainbow tous closed a | 
| . + %-Sea. 9° TE cc closed sent om 
— | Pickerel J ‘ ~ . 10 Ibs Resid Sew _ 8” Fo Resident N 
‘ | June 1-Jan. 16* and | fis cemdent 209} |Sout aes Non-resi one | 
4 Meiiieetimuekatonsel 12” 10 — Non-resident — uth Dahota resident 10.25 
‘ Brook, rainbow and ge| June 1-Nov. 1 and 1 fi Non-resident, _ | Wall- ae | J — 
00 brown trout 7” May 1-Sept. 1* > , Non oa 3 days * 1.50 os north eyed pike, great ene 15-Mar.1 | N a 
| ‘Fabe teont : Ponds, 7” 28 4 : | a pike, pic a ay 1- Mar. 1 | None 8 mess 
aa | Semon. Jan. 1-Sept.1* | 1s"* 6", 5 tbs. a Biuegills Apr. 1- sin | Non-reai yo 
1.00 | golden trout Apr. 15- Sept. 1* is’* | “2in’ | | Bipesitle. ring perch, | Ma r. Oe & 30 Ps Se ade eee ee 
0 ooo amy J {ae | crappie cunneh, Feb. 28° Rc Sdays 1.00) 
} orned pout | June 1-Nov. 1 4 4 | rbluegills| | 
2.50 | a m | : a 10 Ibs } 50 perchor 
| New Jersey {_—____. 40 | | bullheads 
nasil 3 ae” Ss ) | ‘ 
| lack bass, Oswego } eames ip Mn Se | a | | 15 sunfish | 
' o| bass, white bass, rock | June 15- Nov. 30* _| | & crappie | 
| bass, calico bass, | on ntacks 10 i } | Blac’ 
2.00 | crappie ¥ | and white | 20 r. t Resident 1s ) blac k bass, 
| | pass, «de »ass | Non-reside : | wall-eyed pike June 1- Mar * 
Cra 20 c. bass mt 5.50; | muskalonge, » a Bass, 8”* N 
— | Pye) ry crappie | | buffalo, cathish | y eee Resident 2 | 
. 10 perch & Sle, tani iocinrd crap- | c 10”* Non-resident ae 
l os 4 - . . “ x 
<$ perch gickeret; pike- |) Bay 20 |bass, 10% | 10 = salmon, rock bass cia , atan ; 
: |) May 20- Nov. 30* - and pick- = cake, 5 days 1.00 
oil somm, tand-tacked I = is a 20* | 12"* = | | Brook and farch. & 7” 
a Apr. to- o shi ‘ai | P ° > | 
aa Sept. 1- Sept. Hi | 7” | 10 trout zz rainbow trout | Mar. 2-Nov. 30* ‘s vatfish, 4 
1.65) ie Mexico [-——_-_-— | 10 salmon | —--_—_—_—_ —— | "* None 
cate ont perch, | Apr. 1-N Pees HRS — | | Texas nies 
» Sunfish .1-Nov.30* | Bass, 9%” |151bs.t R iia N 
} Cr: appie an »s.bass| Resident | crappie : | May 1-Feb. 28 | 
| [20 crappie Non-resident 3.00 | Rainbow trout | | "he 15* | Resi 
| — Elephant Butte | | June 1-Dec. 31 | 14” 15* ae 1.10 | 
| Trout, salmon aa lbs. pew a and Mc- | 5 “ oy a 5.00 | 
a May 15-Nov. 15* fish & Ifish go ore Lake tah mm Hes 
ove intek i a wk or 15) sai 1.25 All game fish } 00 | 
1.25 Blac | - a 1 fish) Jane 15-Oc : 
. — | Jul a tis 30 fist esident 2.06 
| July 1- Nov. 30* 7 —__—_———_— ; = * fe 00° 
5.50 ey A 10” 15 or 25 Resi = ns ped 4 Ibs. ins one 1 | 
™ vake trout, Apr. 4—Aug. 31* ~ per boat* Ne sident 2.25 | Vermont | nd 1 fish | Alien 3.00 | 
4 —. | Apr. 1-Sept. 10* G°* | 200r10Ibs — 5150 Black bass 7.50 | 
Ps tsego bass 1s, ae 5.50 | Trout July 1-Jan. 1 
at White perch | Jan. 1-Oct. 31 = May 1-Aug. 15* 107 10 
23 a perch No closed season ” | | Golden trout, ae 6"* 25 fish Resident 1.00 | 
a—. rch, + ad nag som 1* vo ew trout, May 1-Sept. 1* 6" or 5 Ibs.* ae 3.15*| 
ik ay 1- Mz an r » “ . Lake - 
Ramen” (certain tal wat Pic oa rel | Pic } aeaoe ked salmon 15” plain, 5 oe: 
Muskak Jul es) pike. j2 ” | oat or em , alonge 10 Ibs Bag 1.50 | 
S alonge July 1- Apr. 30* pike,15 ea. | Wall-eyed pike June 15-A is land 1 fish* a m. 
triped bass No 1- Dec. 1* None ; | _— May 1- pi ge | fish*| seen poe St. Cath- 
—s North Carolina 0 closed season 24, | — rams May 1 ‘ tore | 20 Ibs. affine. 36 deve2 i 
> Largemouth bass ——- _ | ai ay 1- Mar. 15* 12" jane 1 fish*| 3.15* 
15-18 Guallmouth bass May 11-Mar. 31* 7 ee PEN | 25 Ibs. | 
15 lue bream, red. June 11-Aug. 31 12” euan'é ‘ - Virginia and 1 fish 
O lM bream, robin, May 11-Mar 10” sar | Resident, stz lack b: | | ~_ 
at 5. crapp ar. 31*|B each R ate 2.10 ass } 
2 goggle-eye, red pie, ream, 6”| speci esident, co w. of BI. Ri June 15- | 
' white perch fin, 3 obin,’ 5” rock Resident, 1 da’ 4 Saale Maen geek July Na somal 15* 10” 1s 
is 225 4 ock, 12” fone Non-reside: ¥,: Trout edeye Jun Ma 31 “ Residen 
; 10 Cc bass Nc at 5. 10 | B t e 15- Mar. 15* ” R t,state2.00 | 
15.25 rappie, | Rest, 25 pn-resident, ream, crappie Apr. 15-June 30* ¢ esident, co. 1.00 | 
’ goggle-eye each 1 day 1 No closed n* ad > Non- resident 5. | 
—— Brook and perch, 6” ach -10 | [ee ee | ese ceases None 30 ed | 2 days i = | 
rainbow trout | Apr. 16-Aug. 31 Red fig. 8° | | Washington — wd Ka? 5.00 
Muska! 6” | ac — 
2 a—nee June 11 od 20 | Black bass, crappie | § yi 
nt 2.0 Nort! ae id ne 11-Aug. 31 ” 15 | , Apr. 5- May 10* 
ys 10 th Dakota a ea 8 | Trout and other t June 14-Oxt eo | 20 fish Resident, state 3.00 
: Bass (any species), _ <2 See game | Apr. 5-Oct. 31* | bass 10" or 10 Ibs Resident, co. 1.50 | 
x” pple, sunfish June 16-Oct. 31 | a = | Other jand Ibs. | Non-res., sta } 
Wal Bass, Sates e | fish, 6* 1 fish “ ane te $.00 
l-eyed salmon a esident i. om Alie 00 | 
em pike, | pile. north- | May 16- Oct. 31 pike ond, act Non-re esident <a. | West Virginia a n, county | 3: 00 
“s rout, 1¢ 5 ° == | lack, ieee —. 
T 5 each or green, white — — -— 
saint, land-locked May 2-S Craggie, aggregate ond wilew teen, | June 28- Nov. 30 ry | 
on lay 2-Se Cr. = pike, 10” . | 
pt. 30 Sunfish apple, ws pickerel, | 8 bass | Resid 
oh | Te each | | Trout 12" Resident, local 1.00 | 
tS each | - 2 N ra 00 
a Ohio i ere ~~ prey a. ; pk 8 iry 19 ye 61 4s ~ -reaident 5.00 | 
Black bass : = anithihesa 25 perch } —aanaee, jack fish, 28-Mar. 31 | 12” Z Aa. Resident. A y one 
» June 16-A . -_— — wall-eved pik 12” . “ nio River y 
| pr. 30* WW” — | pike gate* Aliens only 1.00 
10 Crappie, |25 crappie pecitens 1.10 Senn Poth, - © 12” ee 
jent 3.0 | B o" & sunfish Ss on-resident 3.25 Wi ——| —— 
| luegills, | 20 each of pecial trout: sconsin ——|—— 2 
rock bass,| bluegills, > sident 3.10 ee bass we me 
| 5 rock bass, on-resident 5.25 cae ian straw- ee > Mar. 1* 10” ar 
i whiteba ~y bass, cali May 15- Mar. = 6* tesident 
a bi ‘ ay . bass, silver a aida | Ott 25 Non-resident 120 
So Apr. 15-Sept. 15 ” 40 ¢ all ow ob tama catfish, | | 25 catfish 
iiGeam Geb a een eae 3 pickerel. | Catgigh bass, 20 
} No closed season |BI.t 3” ee eee ee — — | | 16” 7. 
} , ins ‘ 7 | | 
| Ss Trout, Ae bass} Resident 1.25 | — (exc. lake) l os | 0 1 
| Oregon Crappie, ‘s” fishin all | Non-resident 5.00 nc gee | san 4 15-Aug. 31 | ad 10 
Bass een n all . ee ; 38 i —_. sunfish N pt. 5- Oct. 31* 15 
aeace 2) | ake trout a closed season | Perch, 7” 5 
Trou . 5-Oct. 31* | ” | Reside lec. 1-Sept. 30* P 25 each 
| sal; t. includin | | 6 30 or 20 tesident 3.00 | 
aa | —— under 18” | Apr. 5-Oct. 31* Ibs. & 1 fish| Non-resident 3.00 Wyoming 
| sail 20 or | Alien ays 1.00 | All game Get 
+ 15 Ibs Juvenil 28.00 Apr. 1- Nov. 30* | 
and i fish!“ 1 le 14 to - 0 None 15 Resident 
8 years 1 5 Ibs. Non- aa 1.50 
0 jor 20 fish* s dent 3.00 | 
j 1.50 | 
| | Ais. ~~ ™ 750 
en,non-res.12.50 | 
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F you swear by your beloved “gar- 

den hackle” or jangling spinners or 

a box full of treble-hooked gadgets 

for the taking of trout in deep lakes, 
well and good; I offer no argument. But 
if you are willing to consider more and 
larger trout, with a maximum of sport 
in the fishing, then I propose that you 
concentrate on flies—large flies. Forget- 
ting the esthetic angle, we will consider 
purely utilitarian motives. 

But first, you must agree to leave all 
but your fly tackle at home if you would 
be successful at this highly specialized 
game of taking big trout from lakes. 
For years I carried, “everything,” pre- 
ferring fly-fishing and trying it always 
first, generally changing to the heavier 
tackle after what seemed to me then a 
fair trial with the flies. Later I learned 
that by sticking to the feathers, fishing 
them in various manners, in many local- 
ities and through all the hours of day- 
light, I could get big fish even in the high 
and deep mountain lakes, where the 
trout were said never to rise. 

The stream fly-fisherman, be he ever so 
expert, will need to change his methods 
in this deep-lake game, for in Western 
lakes all our trout—the steelhead-rain- 
bow, Loch Leven, brook and cut-throat— 
are usually deep feeders, at least through 
most hours of the day. They live largely 
on shrimp and the various nymph forms 
of under-water insects. 

Even near the mouths of streams 
that feed the lake the trout prefer to 
stay low, sucking in under-surface food 
brought down in the current. Under 
these conditions, after failing to get a 
rise with flies and surface fishing, as 
practiced on that same stream up above. 
I have changed to a larger wet fly, fished 
deep, and taken fine fish. The sluggish 
current carries the fly slowly along—and 
down. It needs plenty of slack line at 
first, then only a slow drag from your 
retrieving hand, to give it barely per- 
ceptible motion. 

If you are used to the fast waters 
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of our Western mountain 
streams, it is very hard 
to fish your lake fly slow 
enough. There’s a lot of 
water out there, surround- 
ing each feeding fish. 
He is probably ly- 
ing close to the bot- 
tom, and requires 
time to see your of- 
fering and then start 
his pursuit. A sur- 
face fly, retrieved 
only a short distance 
by a fast, jerky mo- 
tion, will either be 
taken from him or 
will send him back to his hole. And lake 
fish usually feed on dead or slow-mov- 
ing insects. They are not accustomed to 
rushing. 

A deep fly is often the secret. If it 
matches the nymph life then in evidence, 
it may be taken far underwater. Most 
of the surface insects either sink or are 


submerged in the wavelets always pres- 
ent when there is sufficient riffle for 
successful fly-fishing. Fortunately, most 
lakes are generally so ruffled. 

Such insects as the stone and May- 
flies, dragon-flies, uprights and mosqui- 
toes move very slowly, if at all; so again 
a slow—very slow—tly is indicated. And 
the lake fly should be in the water as 
long, each cast, as possible, for a fly in 
the air won’t take fish. A long cast, if 
well executed, is good simply because 
you can retrieve it through more water. 
Several yards may be added to the re- 
trieve, still with the fly under control, 
if, after stripping in line, you gradually 
raise the elbow high and far back, with 
the rod handle over the shoulder. The 


Fuzzy Feathers 


How to creel the big ones 


wrist is still cocked for the strike, you 
will find, and the fish which so often 
trails the fly almost to your boat or boot- 
tops may find himself hard hooked. And 
remember, it is the propensity of trout 
in lakes often to follow it in so close 
that you can look them right in the eye. 

You must always fish carefully, with 
concentration. One sloppy cast, a care- 
less retrieve, a too-quick or too-slow 
strike, and that five-pounder may be 
missed. Just two or three such lapses in 
a day’s fishing will mean the difference 
between a limit of three or four big fish 
and a blank day. 

Up in the lake district along the east- 
ern Sierra slope lives old Tom Harper, 
dean of all the fly-fishermen there. He 
ties flies that match a great deal of the 
lake feed, and gladly demonstrates their 
deadliness to such comparative novices 
as I. Tom casts only a medium line of 
fifty or sixty feet, but every moment 
that bit of bright feathers touches the 
water he is thinking of a prospective 





Great steelheads on the fly—not soon to be forgotten 


rising trout and that fly. When he is 
tired and liable to be inattentive, he sim- 
ply stops and rests. 

Tom hooks and lands probably more 
than half his honest-to-goodness striking 
fish. The rest of us may average about 
30 per cent. We simply forget to con- 
centrate. Many times I have seen him 
take a four-pound fish right from under 
the boat bow, just before lifting his line, 
when a less careful man would have had 
his line entirely out of control. : 

Using large flies for large fish is sim- 
ply common sense, for purely mechan- 
ical reasons. Probably twice as many big 
ones—trout above two pounds—vwill 
hooked on the long pointed, husky No. 
4 or No. 6 hook than on the delicate 
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CLAUDE M. KREIDER 


No. 10. To convince yourself of this, just 
pry wide open the mouth of a four- 
pound trout, note the jaw spread, and 
feel the hard bone there. Most big fish 
will have a small fly in the edge of the 
mouth, the tongue, or through the car- 
tilage inside the mouth. The fine wire of 
a tiny hook, even if it has penetrated the 
tough.membrane, will tear out quickly. 
One fish landed out of four hooked on 
the small fly is a good average. 


fog I believe the extra splash of 
the large fly helps attract feeding 
fish, except, of course, in calm water. 
Also, the large fly, with the long, slow re- 
trieve, gives the deep-lying fish a better 
chance to see your offering. 

But I would not imply that lake fish- 
ing is all rough, careless work whereby 
you splash out a long line and a huge 
hunk of feathers. It does call for all the 
finesse of streamcraft, with knowledge 
and patience always at a premium. Big 
fish are very wise; otherwise they would 
not have lasted so long in any heavily 
fished water. Usually they are fat from 
fine living and plenty “choosy” about 
their fare. 

Just try giving these fish a big Silver 
Doctor when they are lazily rolling up 
in the delicate business of sucking in 
spent uprights or mosquitoes. Such con- 
ditions call for a modest-colored little 


Alpine lakes never lack a riffle. You have 
only to guess what the fish will take 


Two limits of browns and baby steelheads, 
taken one evening on No. 6 wet flies 


% ee a) 


offering to match the insects on the 
water. Then, if you would try being a 
dry-fly purist, put that No. 12 gray on 
a 10-foot leader, with about a 2-pound 
tippet, cast it delicately, let it float, and 
place your trust in the red gods. You'll 
need plenty of trust, for you will not 
land many big trout. 

In great Grant Lake, at the Sierra 
base, grow sago pondweed and natilla, 
both tough and rubbery, with long wav- 
ing streamers under the surface. The big 
browns and steelheads and cut-throats 
like to lie in their holes down in the 
weed growth and watch the surface. A 
hooked fish usually bores down at once, 
and then your chance with gossamer ter- 

P é minal tackle is about one in ten. The big 
elicate : ‘ ’ “i ’ fly, about a six-pound leader end and a 
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rod with back-bone enough to hold him 
out of the weeds may save your fish. 

Lake conditions change almost hourly. 
In the afternoon breeze a stone-fly hatch 
comes out. You must put on a No. 4 or 
No. 6 Grizzly King, Professor, Stone or 
Golden Pheasant—one of which matches 
very closely the color and form of either 
sex of the insect. In the stiff breeze a 
heavy leader has no disturbing effect on 
the ruffled surface. You sock your fish 
hard, and play him with a tight line. 

An hour later the breeze has dropped, 
the surface is calm, tiny uprights drift 
across the lake, and all around will be 
dimples of quietly rising fish. You can't 
resist the lure of those broad, churning 
tails—like oar blades—so change to the 
light tackle and fish it accordingly. Thus 
a quick change of pace—an entirely dif- 
ferent method of handling your cast and 
fish—is called for. And if you are at all 
an esthete in this fly game, one big fish 
so netted will give you tremendous satis- 
faction. If you can see in the clear water 
a huge head projecting from a weed 
“cave,” and if you can cast gently above 
and a bit to one side and watch the flash 
of broad tail and rainbow sides as he 
rises, you can set the hook by sight. 
Then if you land that four- or five- 
pounder, your soul will be ever at peace. 

In all this lake fishing you 
strike by sight more often than 
by feel, for even with a deep- 
fished fly there will be a tell- 
tale swirl to telegraph that 
magic message even before you 
feel the fish. Very often the big 
trout, contrary to general be- 
lief, take the fly gently, al- 
though the kind of trout and 
the variety of feed make a dif- 
ference. Spent insects or slow- 
ly moving nymphs do not 
require a headlong dash; there- 
fore a big lake fish often moves 
in dignified fashion. 


ae. 


NDER these conditions a 

tight line at all times is 
essential, for you must be able 
to set the hook at exactly the 
right instant, and a big belly of 
line after you have made a long 
cast in a stiff breeze will lose 
you many a fine trout. So here 
again’ might be a cardinal rule 
in lake casting: Throw only 
as much line as you can keep 
under constant control. Rod 
position is highly important 
here too, and the tip should 
be raised the moment the fly 
strikes the water, to anticipate that in- 
stant strike from a fish lying close under 
the fly. Many times I have lost a fine 
fish that struck “going away” while my 
rod was still pointed straight out, the 
strong, direct pull breaking the leader in 
almost every instance. 

Grant Lake again perfectly illustrates 
the point that each large lake, due to 
many obscure conditions, is a problem 
in itself, which only patient and careful 
investigation will solve. Varied from 
hour to hour and day to day are the 
requirements if you would net those 
scrappy monsters of several varieties. 
May fishing is very much different from 
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Field & Stream 


that in August, and October calls for 
entirely different methods. The produc- 
tive water of springtime is then appar- 
ently barren of fish. 

Late in the season the big browns— 
or Loch Levens, their classification be- 
ing obscure—gather in certain localities, 
usually in the deep under-water channels 
through the day, then moving close to 
shore just before dark. Near the Island, 
the Big Snag and certain brush clumps 
that appear during low-water stages they 
will go on a feeding spree. 


HOSE of us who like to fish standing 
“up on our hind feet” don waders 
or boots, wade out at the appointed spot 
and hour, place our faith in heavy lead- 
ers and lots of backing line, and enjoy 
sport that the casual visitor, who an hour 
earlier had viewed the unruffled water, 
would not have dreamed possible. 
I could tell you of a fish that smashed 
a huge Professor on the first run, took 
out eighty yards of line—and kept go- 
ing. Of others that broke a new 8-pound 
leader the first savage surge. And this 
against a fairly powerful rod that was 
handled to give its maximum action. 
To less strain your credulity: there 
were often three-fish limits, weighing 
from 11 to 15 pounds; a 6- and a 5- 





A rising fish has been spied along the lake shore 


pounder for one evening, with several as 
large fish lost after a fight or not hooked. 
So who would want, or need, heavier 
tackle and slower methods throughout a 
long day, when such fishing can be had 
on the feathers? 

Before the autumn low water these 
trout rove much farther afield. Then we 
who like shore fishing scout along the 
edge and hunt our fish. It is just like 
hunting, too. We have tackle rigged, a 
loop of extra line in hand for a quick 
cast, and watch for rising fish. A fly 
placed quickly enough will bring an 
almost certain strike. Nearly always he 
is better than a 2)4-pound brown. 





The steelheads, cut-throats and Ta- 
hoes usually like the deeper water. 
Earlier in the season they may be found, 
with the browns, almost anywhere in the 
lake. Again we hunt, but from a boat. 
We row very slowly along, trolling a deep 
fly, which sometimes raises very large 
fish, while we scan the water with 
glasses. Telltale rings or an occasional 
splash far across the lake often indicates 
a concentrated feeding spree, when a new 
insect hatch has appeared at that spot. 
You can somewhat anticipate this hatch 
too, knowing the flight will probably 
come from a certain brush-covered hill- 
side or weed patch and that the prevail- 
ing wind will carry the insects about so 
far across the water. 

These different varieties of trout re- 
quire various methods of handling. The 
brown, like the brook trout, often takes 
his fly gently, fights deep, and bores 
down; far different from the savage*rush, 
followed by leaping tactics, of the steel- 
head. This fellow frequently hooks him- 
self, leaps at once, then runs far out; 
and a tight line, which you would use 
to hold the brown up from the weeds, 
would lose you this flashing warrior. 

In June Lake, in this same region, 
flourished for many years the largest and 
“fightin’est” steelhead-rainbows I have 
ever tangled with. The water is 
blue and deep, and very little 
surface feed is ever apparent. 
All summer long the lake was 
dotted with the boats of troll- 
ers and still-fishermen. On the 
steep rock shores sat others, 
who chummed with salmon 
eggs. Forty 10-pound limits a 
day were not unusual, and 
many such limits contained 
only three or four fish. I had 
never heard of fly-fishing there; 
so I joined the trolling clan. 

Then, one evening, an hour 
before dark, I saw a few fly-cast- 
ers wading out into a little bay 
which was lined with a fringe 
of tules. With their huge flies 
they caught fish—big fish! Ten- 
pound steelheads, which fought 
a half hour on one hundred yards 
of line, were not at all unusual. 


FOUND that these men, 

all-summer residents there, 
had simply learned that some- 
where around the shore of 
that beautiful lake, at some 
hour in the late afternoon, the 
big fish would come in. And in 
one hour at that little bay I 
brought in more really big fish than did 
any half dozen of the all-day trollers. 

In late years it has seemed that this 
marvelously productive lake was about 
finished up by the heavy fishing. I have 
almost given it up, as not worth while, 
with pound fish—and few of them—the 
rule rather than the exception, as in other 
years. Then a report of late October fish- 
ing from Tom Harper: “Three of us, 
trolling No. 1/0 Professors in June Lake 
the other day, took seven fish weighing 
between 534 and 9 pounds. One went 
744, and one 8% pounds. Of course, We 
got a few of the little pound fish too. 
Again illustrat- (Continued on page 67) 
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A 10-pound 8-ounce Northern largemouth from Oregon wins First Prize in 1935 


INCE the average bass 
caught by most of us is 
usually less than 3 pounds 
in weight, it is rather easy 

to get into the habit of classing 
Northern large-mouth black bass 
as a medium-sized game fish. 

Sometimes we are fortunate in 
landing a 4- or a 5-pound speci- 
men. The latter weight begins to 
approach the big-fish class, re- 
gardless of where the catch is 
made. There is no denying that 
a largemouth of this size begins 
to assume extraordinary propor- 
tions. Any way you look at the 
thing, it is a lot of fish. Once or 
twice during a summer’s fishing 
we hear of someone hooking a 
6- or a 7-pounder. The news al- 
ways makes the front page of 
the small-town paper—and well 
it should! 

Those who follow the results 
as recorded in the pages of FIELD 
& STREAM concerning record 
black bass will note that it usual- 
ly takes something over 8 pounds 
of bass flesh to get in under the 
line even for the Sixth Prize. In- 
variably, all of the prizes in the 
Black Bass Class, Northern Di- 
vision, are filled by entries any 
one of which, to the average an- 
gler, would represent the fulfill- 
ment of a life’s angling desires. 

Since these large fish are 
caught so consistently year after 
year, there is little doubt but 
that almost every section of the 
country contains a few of the leviathans. 
Why are they not caught more frequent- 
ly? Probably the answer lies in the fact 
that the older a fish grows the more it 
gains in wisdom. Anyone who has fished 
for bass over a period of years has un- 
doubtedly had the experience of hooking 
a huge fish and having something go 
wrong—the leader breaks, the hook pulls 
out or the bass goes round an obstruc- 
tion in the water to end the incident in 
a hopeless mass of tangled tackle. But 
upon occasion, when Lady Luck hovers 
near, the wisdom and experience of some 
old bass does fail, and the result is an- 
other entry in the Field & Stream An- 
nual Prize Fishing Contest. 

The large-mouth black bass (and here 
We are considering those fish taken with- 
in the Northern Division) is, fortunately, 
widely distributed. Undoubtedly the bass 
is the all-round angler’s fish, if ever there 
was one. It may be taken by any one 
of a number of methods, including, of 
course, still-fishing, bug casting, trolling 
and bait casting. In a general popularity 
contest, probably the latter method 
would win by a majority of votes. Note, 
however, that, besides the element of 
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The first-prize winner and the boy who caught him 


luck, the downfall of any really large 
specimen of bass does not depend upon 
method. : 

In the present group of prize-winners, 
honors are equally divided among the 
bait casters and still-fishermen—the first- 
prize winner having been taken by means 
of the old reliable crawfish. This fish was 
taken in Oswego Lake, Oregon, on May 
16, 1935. Its weight was 10 pounds 8 
ounces; its length, 23 inches, with a 
girth of 18% inches. The rod used was 
a Union Steel; the reel a Pflueger Trump; 
the line a Gladding Invincible. 


HIS unusually fine specimen of 

largemouth was caught by Malcolm 
McRae, a lad of seventeen, who is to be 
congratulated not only for the distinc- 
tion of landing so large a fish but also 
upon his persistence and observation. To 
illustrate this, let us see what the angler 
has to say concerning his catch: 

“Tt was spring vacation—the middle 
of May of last year, to be exact. You 
know the feeling a fellow has after a 
long winter. Well, I was just primed to 
get at those bass in Lake Oswego. 

“The very first day, however, I made 


a very interesting discovery while 
fishing. I could make out in the 
water the bulk of what seemed 
to be a huge bass. After several 
minutes of study, my guess was 
confirmed. It certainly was the 
largest bass I had ever seen. Nat- 
urally to take such a fish would 
be the event of a lifetime, but 
how? 

“Working as cautiously as pos- 
sible, I tried a bucktail spinner. 
There was absolutely no response. 
Next on the program was an imi- 
tation frog. Results? Negative. 
Nothing seemed to interest this 
fellow, but at the same time I 
had not frightened him. 

“T thought perhaps what he 
wanted would be live bait; so, 
leaving the fish for a time, I 
went to a small near-by stream 
and caught a little crawfish. 
Cautiously easing the bait into 
the water near the big bass, I 
had the satisfaction of seeing the 
bait taken, but in my excitement 
I had not set the hook properly, 
and the big fellow got off. 


«¢ A FTER resting the fish a con- 
siderable while, I tried a 
second crawfish. This bait was 
taken very thoroughly—I saw to 
that before I set the hook. 

“The fight was one of the most 
thrilling experiences of my life. 
When I say it was really a tre- 
mendous battle, I do not exag- 
gerate. In spite of the big fel- 
low’s size, he was very active and strong 
as a bull. It was all I could do to hold 
on to the rod. Finally the fish calmed 
down, and as I was about to bring him 
in he gave a leap and wrapped the line 
around a log. I felt sure my prize would 
be lost, but I decided upon a desperate 
chance. Jumping in, I waded out and 
untangled my line; fortunately the hook 
held. After that it was a matter of only 
a few moments—and I was in possession 
of the prize.” 

Second Prize was taken by Willis G. 
McGown with a bass weighing 8 pounds 
12 ounces. The length of: this fish was 
235 inches and the girth 18 inches. The 
lure was a Creek Chub Pointed Pikie 
Minnow. This splendid bass was caught 
in Lake Buell at Great Barrington. 
Massachusetts, on September 22, 1935. 

Concerning his catch Mr. McGown 
writes us an interesting note. He says 
that the big fellow was caught in 
typical small-mouth water—that is. 
rather deep with many boulders and 
rocks. Here’s a brief account of what 
happened after he cast the Pikie Min- 
now which caused the downfall of this 
prize-winner. (Continued on page 67) 
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DUCKS 
MERICAN duck scouts are 


job in Canada, comes a report 

from Fredericton, New Bruns- 

wick, At first hand they are study- 
ing nesting and food conditions in the 
waterfowl breeding area throughout the 
Dominion for the purpose of securing ade- 
quate information on the duck crop on 
which to base the shooting regulations for 
the coming open season. 

No hint of what these regulations may 
be has been offered by the Biological Sur- 
vey, but preliminary reports from the duck 
scouts intimate that conditions are no 
worse than last year. Indeed, in the Missis- 
sippi flyway there is even a hope of a slight 
improvement. The Atlantic Coast and 
other flyways are less promising. Mallards 
and pintails, as usual, lead the recovery 
march, with redheads, canvasbacks and 
other divers well to the rear. 

The Survey's current restoration pro- 
gram is only half completed, But with 
some 1,500,000 acres of waterfowl habitat 
already acquired, the work that has already 
been done, combined with the shorter sea- 
sons and more rigid restrictions during 
recent years, seems to be taking hold in the 
desired manner. While slight improvement 
is apparently indicated in one region, it is 
yet too early to relax. Belts must still be 
kept drawn tight and “iron rations” of 
waterfowl shooting must be the order for 
another year or two at 
least. It is fervently 
hoped that by then wa- 
terfowl generally will 
have “come back” to 
the point where they 
may maintain them- 
selves in adequate num- 
bers under less rigid 
and niggardly shooting 
regulations. 

Inthe meantime,duck 
stamps are on sale. 


on the 


TENNESSEE FALLS 
IGHTY-NINE 


feet higher than 
Niagara, hidden and 
all but unknown to the 
outside world, is Falls 
Creek Falls, near 
Spencer, incentral Ten- 
nessee. “* Most beautiful, 
startling, unexpected, 
amazing, indescribably 
thrilling” are the de- 
scriptive words used by Daniel T. 
regional inspector of the National Park 
Service, who “unearthed” the falls. So the 
“New Deal” has purchased 13,405 acres 
around these and other falls, at $6.99 per 
acre, and has assigned fifteen engineers 
and three hundred WPA workers to “open 
up and improve the area as a recreational 
spot of wild nature.” 

Slowly, methodically go the last of the 
beautiful, inaccessible (to all but the hardy 
and appreciative) wilderness sections of 
the country. Federal inspectors, charged 
with finding appropriate sites for govern- 
mental projects, are doing their job most 
efficiently. 

Soon 
proved” 
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Blaney, 


Falls 


with wide highways, 


Creek Falls will be “im- 
auto horns, 


popcorn, peanuts and cracker jack, hot 
dogs and maybe a chained bear. As a 
recreational spot of wild nature this area 
is finished. No longer will wild nature find 
recreation here. Improvement? Well, are 
we going to sit still and take it? 


THE 1936 MIGRATORY BIRD 
HUNTING STAMP 


HE Duck Stamp this year is a goose 
stamp. The design, drawn by the well- 
known waterfowl artist, Richard E. 
Bishop, shows three great Canada honkers. 
The etching Mr. Bishop has created for 
the 1936 Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp 
well maintains the exceptionally high-class 
art work that has gone into the design of 
these stamps thus far. As it is well remem- 
bered, the design for the first stamp was 
“Ding’s’”’—a group of mallards pitching in- 
to a marsh, Frank W. Benson's canvas- 
backs, coming along last year at a time 
when things looked darkest for the “cans, 
was most appropriate and beautifully done. 
And now Dick Bishop’s geese complete 
the picturization in Duck Stamps of the 
three major groups of game waterfowl! : 
the dabblers, the divers, and the geese. 
The designer of this year’s stamp is not 
only an artist, but a keen sportsman. For 
this reason he has an appreciation of water- 
fowl deeper and beyond that of the artist 
who sees in them only their value as mod- 
els. For years Mr. Bishop has hunted 





This is what your new Duck Stamp will look like 


waterfowl of all kinds. He has photo- 
graphed them both in repose and in flight. 
and undoubtedly has one of the finest col- 
lections of slow-motion pictures of flying 
waterfowl in existence. 

Careful study of these pictures has 
enabled him to inculcate into his etchings 
more of the spirit of waterfowl in flight 
than could be attained otherwise. His pres- 
ent design is a real contribution to the cause. 


A FIVE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR CROW 


MAGINE, if you can, collecting $500 

for shooting one single crow. Yet it can 
be done, but only by a resident of Sas- 
katchewan. And there are 855 other crows 
with $3,500 in all on their heads. 


W. F. Kerr, Minister of the Department 
of Natural Resources of Saskatchewan, re- 
cently announced a province-w ide cam- 
paign for the control of crows and mag- 
pies. The Department trapped 856 crows, 
banded them with numbered bands and 
then released the birds in all parts of the 
province. 

Just that many crows are now at large 
ransacking duck nests and comporting 
themselves in true crow fashion, but in 
addition are dodging prize-seekers. Every 
one of those crows is worth money when 
he’s taken. One is worth $500; 5 are worth 
$100 each; 10 are worth $50 each; 20 are 
worth $25 each; 40 are worth $10 each; 
80 are worth $5 each; 700 are worth $1 
each. 

This ought to be incentive enough for 
enlisting the codperation of every able- 
bodied man in the province in controlling 
the hordes of crows which each springtime 
invade the waterfowl breeding grounds of 
the prairie provinces. It ought to reduce 
materially the numbers of these marauders 
in this region, and be productive of more 
ducks. 


WHO’S WHO IN CONSERVATION 


ACK in ’88, two important things hap- 

pened. One of them was the blizzard. 
The other was Hal Sheldon. On Novem- 
ber 13, he made his début in Fair Haven, 
Vermont, and embarked on an enviable ca- 
reer as an “officer and 
a gentleman” and a 
sportsman. 

Fellow addicts of the 
chase have had _ the 
rare privilege of living 
over again with Col. 
H. P. Sheldon, in the 
pages of Fievp & 
STREAM, many of the 
vital moments of his 
career afield in his de- 
lectable tales of his be- 
loved Judge and the 
Sniper. Few have ever 
known or realized that 
Colonel Sheldon is 
himself the Sniper. 

And these are no 
frothy appellations. 
The military title he 
bears is no complimen- 
tary designation. It isa 
very real title of office 
in the United States 
Army, fairly and hon- 
orably won. And aside 
from the many and varied species of wild 
game he has found in the coverts of 
America from his own Vermont to the 

Salton Sea of California, the Colonel hunt- 
ed during the years of 1917-18 the biggest 
game of all. 

There was in him too much of the an- 
cestors who fought the Hurons, the Mo- 
hawks and the Abenakis at Deerfield and 
the French and Indians at Crown Point 
to keep young Hal on the old farm of his 
fathers. The lure of adventure and the 
background of pioneer tradition were too 
strong to resist. He joined up at Fort 
Ethan Allen in 1910 as a buck private in 
the rear rank, with an eye on a commis- 
sion. Here he gorged himself with rifle 
and pistol shooting and with his team 
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DEVELOPMENTS. «1 


Outstanding Developments in Conservation Throughout the Country 


mates made annual pilgrimages to his 
Mecca—Camp Perry. 

In 1915 he attended one of the first of 
the Army's aviation schools. By 1917, 
“Bloody Mike” was a first lieutenant and 
was one of the lucky ones to “go over” 
early—with the 102nd Machine Gunners 
of the Yankee Division. Don Camiers, on 
the Belgian front with the British, Chemin 
des Dames, the Toul sector, Seicheprey, 
Apremont, Chateau Thierry, St. Mihiel, 
Meuse-Argonne—names today glorified in 
American history—all bore the print of his 
hobnails. 

From sniping ’chucks on Green Moun- 
tain hillsides to Huns in Flanders was no 
great stretch of imagination. The boredom 
of the trenches was relieved by many and 
frequent sniping trips into the realm of 
stench and barbed wire. Crawling on his 
belly through deep grass on one of these 
solitary raids, he ran plumb into a bunch 
of Huns—only these were gray feathered 
Huns—partridges. 


HE covey of birds flushed wildly, with 
a roar that should have wakened the 
Kaiser. The Sniper's heart sank deeper 
than he could possibly get his body as he 
waited for the burst of machine-gun fire 
he knew was to follow. It never came. 
3ut that foray and those Huns aroused 
in him memories of grouse and woodcock 
covers at home. An old Model 1910 lever- 
action shotgun was haggled from a Neuf- 
chateaux pawnbroker and became Orderly 
Joe Kremper’s most prized contraband. 
Ancient and not too reliable shells of varied 
description completed the equipment for 
many rambles behind and between the 
lines, sans dog, in quest of the gray 
feathered Huns. 

3ut during the Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive an untimely German .77 unbreached, 
as he now prefers to put it, the then Cap- 
tain, and he retired from the war. Hospi- 
tals, more hospitals and finally home and 
slow recovery. 

In 1919 his retirement as Post Com- 
mander took place in the same old Fort 
Ethan Allen where ten years before he 
had enlisted as an ambitious buck. Shortly 
thereafter Vermont placed him in charge 
of her game resources, and he served in 
the capacity of Commissioner of Fish and 
Game until 1927, when he became Chief 
United States Game Warden, with the 
Bureau of Biological Survey. When 
“Ding” came to the Survey in 1934, he 
placed the Colonel in charge of his newly 
created Division of Public Relations, which 
post he now occupies. 

_In addition to brigade and divisional 
citations, and eligibility to the Order of 
the Purple Heart, he received an honorary 
degree as Master of Science from Norwich 
University of Northfield, Vermont, next 
to the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point the oldest military college in the 
country, “in recognition of his services 
as soldier, conservationist and author.” 


COVER 


ge recollections of the past winter 
with its extreme cold weather and 
snows bring thoughts of the winter to 
come. Will wildlife be any better off than 
it was twelve months ago? Will it find 
more food, better cover? Even the best 
of intentions sometimes go awry. 
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But it isn’t too late to contribute a 
bit in the improvement of local game 
coverts even now while the grass is green, 
the brush dense, and cover of little immedi- 
ate concern. There are many things that 
can be done in the way of cover improve- 
ment before the leaves begin to fall. 

In Game Management, Leopold suggests 
a number of quick and substitute coverts 
which ought materially to improve poor 
conditions. For example, everyone who 
hunts grouse and squirrels knows how 
persistent are the oak leaves. They stick 
to the trees in spite of storm and high 
winds, much to the disgust of the hunter. 
Good advantage of this tendency may be 
taken by felling small scrub trees while 
still in the leaf and placing them where 
cover is needed, allowing grasses and vines 
to grow up over them. 





Trees bearing grape-vines may be cut, 
leaving the grape-vine to. cover the down 
top with a mat of excellent cover. Loose 
rolls of discarded wire placed in strategic 
positions so that grasses and vines may 
grow up into and over them will be utilized 
by rabbits and quail. Their value to wild- 
life will be enhanced and danger of en- 
tanglement of farm stock reduced where 
brush is piled on, over and into the wire. 

Brush piled where cover is needed will 
protect the growing grasses beneath from 
grazing stock and will provide excellent 
wildlife cover. Old auto bodies, eyesores to 
any landscape, may be covered with brush, 
and grasses and vines encouraged to hide 
the wreck and afford, at the same time, 
cover for wildlife. 

The value of such temporary artificial 
coverts depends much on their location. 
They should be in the lee of prevailing 
winds and storms and offer the greatest 
possible protection from this source. And 
then, too, proximity to food and travel 
lanes of hedgerows is important. 

Spreading out wildlife cover, now con- 
siderably restricted in most parts of the 
country, will open much new potential 
wildlife range, unused heretofore, and in- 
crease production. It’s worth the effort. 


A PHEASANT A DAY FOR 30 DAYS 


ROILED pheasants au maitre d’hotel ! 
Roast pheasant a la jailhotise! Pheas- 
ant fricassee du brig! Or pheasant as you 
like it—stewed, baked, boiled, or fried! 
Such is the fare of game bootleggers in- 
carcerated within the hospital walls of 
Sheriff Roehr’s gaol at Britton, South 
Dakota. 

The Sheriff conceived the idea of giving 
such prisoners a real taste of what it 
means to violate state game laws. So when 
two men, Byrnes and Russell, were appre- 
hended in the company of 118 ringnecks 
which were heading for Minneapolis hotels 
and restaurants, he purchased fifty of the 
confiscated birds. These he detailed to the 
prisoners’ mess and decreed that there- 
after, as long as the supply should last, 
these men have pheasant to order daily, 
three times! 

The idea is good—too good. A steady 
diet of pheasant meat should so sicken such 
men that they would never want to see 
one again. But it should be served raw 
with feathers and viscera—not to order. 
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When Walleyes Go Deep 


By Emil “Ogima” Anderson 


ADLY, but inevitably, as summer 
approaches fullness there comes a 
time when the lake walleye retreats 
before the deepening stratum of 
warm surface water. Since the walleye 
does not require so much oxygen and cold 
water as the lake trout, its retreat is for- 
tunately not nearly so deep or rapid. Yet 
when hot weather occurs early and is ex- 
treme, the retreat may come far in advance 
of the usual mid-season walleye slump, 
ag while the fish is still feeding voracious- 
ly. It may be so marked as to be almost 
totally lacking in subsequent forays to the 
shores even during the night, at which time 
the walleye feeds heavily and generally. 

The river walleye is an altogether sepa- 
rate subject; its actions are entirely de- 
pendent on the nature of individual rivers. 
It is of the lake walleye, sought by the 
majority of walleye fishermen, that I 
write. 

The depth to which the lake walleye 
eventually retreats depends on the intensity 
of the season as well as the nature of in- 
dividual lakes. But average walleye schools 
lie no deeper than conditions force them. 
In other words, they remain as near the 


The triangle 


suriace as conditions will permit them to 
do so with comfort. 

In fishing certain well-known northern 
walleye lakes in mid-season, some summers 
I have taken many large walleyes at no 
more than 30 feet. But in other summers 
I have gone as deep as 50 and even 60 feet 
in the very same waters. It is also true 
that the largest fish seek the deepest water. 
This has been borne out in the experience 
of commercial fishermen in years past 
when in hot summers they invariably took 
their largest walleyes from 50-, 60- and 
even 70-foot holes. 

Obviously, when the walleyes go deep, 
casting for them passes out of the picture. 
Of the two methods remaining effective 
then, still-fishing with live bait is, from 
my experience, the least desirable. It is 
productive, of course, but the method is apt 
to prove uninteresting. There is little to 
still-fishing in the way of technique or 
skill beyond moving out into deeper water 
as the walleye retreats, adding more lead 
to the line, and seeing that the minnow is 
hooked according to the best teachings of 
tradition. 

Trolling affords movement and action, 


at least, as you search for your fish. And 
it has struck me on many occasions that, 
as the walleye feeds more and more in- 
differently as the season goes on, a mov- 
ing bait will frequently get a strike when 
even live bait, fished still, will not. Deep 
trolling calls into play some technique 
and a great deal of skill, and the attention 
it demands in order to be successful creates 
interest. 

As his deep-trolling rig conveys to the 
fisherman information about the lake bot- 
tom, there enters into his work an element 
of satisfaction that deepens as knowledge 
accumulates. To go out on the broad ex- 
panse of a huge walleye lake and almost 
immediately set hooks into large walleyes, 
in hottest w eather, is no mean accomplish- 
ment. Its price is patience ; much patience, 
and work. But the satisfaction is propor- 
tionately pleasant, and the walleyes lurk- 
ing ’way ‘way down are to be respected 
in battle as well as glorified on the table. 

The most common method of deep 
trolling is also the least effective, and 
certainly not wholly satisfactory or con- 
ducive to even temper. It consists of mere- 
ly attaching an uncertain number of 


rig keeps the lure just off bottom, where walleyes lurk 
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clincher sinkers to the line, some four or 
five feet ahead of the lure, and then trolling. 

With this makeshift you never know, to 
begin with, at what level your lure is 
traveling unless the sinkers hit bottom. 
Then the leads usually wedge fast, after 
which the entire outfit is frequently lost. 
Following appropriate remarks, you start 
over again with fewer sinkers if you have 
any lures left, only to fail to go deep 
enough in consequence. 

The most sensible and effective way to 
go down after walleyes is to use exactly 
the same trolling or chugging rig used in 
the taking of lake trout from deep water. 
There is nothing discouragingly compli- 
cated about such a rig and it works to 
perfection with silk line. 

Provide yourself with a regulation troll- 
ing triangle or chugging tackle, or a 
three-way swivel. Both are rigged in the 
same way. Many prefer the three-way 
swivel because it encumbers the fish less, 
yet is amply stout for the sinkers required 
to reach walleyes. The drawing in the 
third column to the right shows clearly 
how the rig is assembled. 

This rig calls for numerous snaps and 
swivels. These are desirable not only to 
keep the rig running properly, but also to 
facilitate mounting and dismounting it. The 
outfit is not as heavy as it looks, but will 
require even more sinker weight than a 
plain line because of water resistance. 


HE weight of the sinker depends on 

the depth to be fished. It is better to 
err on the side of weight, for if extremely 
deep water is fished with insufficient lead 
undue line will have to be used, because of 
the broad angle. The nature of your waters 
and your experience will soon teach you. 
As a starter, dipseys in the following sizes 
are most generally used for walleyes: 


No. 4 Dipsey 14% ounces 
No. 3 Dipsey 134 ounces 
No. 2 Dipsey 2144 ounces 
No. 1 Dipsey 33% ounces 


Among even onoorinnnd deep trollers 
opinions differ as to which points of the 
triangle the sinker and lure lines should 
lead from. Some contend that the sinker 
should be straight out from the line lead- 





have, in my personal experience, taken 
many five- to eleven-pound walleyes from 
very deep water. Plugs should be trolled at 
moderate speed, only enough to assure the 
seductive action of which these lures are 
so capable. 

In spoons, medium sizes of the wobbling 
type are very successful. The one treble 
hook does not take so much fight out of 
the fish, and simplifies landing and release. 
These lures are most popular in a combina- 
tion of nickel and copper, or red and white 
with nickel inner surface. Revolving 
spoons in medium sizes have loyal ad- 
herents, too, and are doubtless as effective 
in deep trolling as their flashing action 
would indicate. 

But beyond plugs and spoons, light 
spinners with single hooks have grown 
in popularity by leaps and bounds. These 
lures are effective and at the same time 
safe in the hands of tyros. The June-bug 
types and other single spinners now away 
out in front are supplemented with either 
a pork strip or a minnow attached to the 
single hook. These lures can easily be 
fitted with special minnow hooks, if pre- 
ferred. I have found luminous tandem spin- 
ners highly effective also, and use them 
with a single hook replacing the feathered 
treble, supplemented by a pork strip. 

When deep walleyes seem to strike short, 

nipping only the tail of the pork strip, 
attach the pork to the snap holding the 
hook to the shaft of the spinner and either 
cut a slit in the pork to admit the hook or 
simply trail the strip beside the hook. 

Make sure the fastening that holds the 
hook to the shaft of a June bug or other 
type of spinner is stout. Tackle makers 
seem to favor the sliding coil fastening on 
the shafts of spinners. In my opinion it 
is somewhat of a handicap, for under much 
strain it displays a tendency to slip up the 
shaft and open the connection. But it is 
wonderfully convenient; so if you wish to 

use it be sure to unravel some of the coil 
and bend the end of the shaft wire over it so 
that the coil can’t possibly slip up the shaft. 

After you've attached your lure, drop 
that line overboard with your boat or canoe 
in forward motion. Assured that the lure is 
working properly, let the sinker in gently, 





5' of 
line 






Snap and Swivel 

Affach lure —. 
6-6'of weak line 

p : Snap and swivel 


~—Dipsey sinker 


ing to the rod, and that by this method the 
thumps of the sinker as it ‘bounces along on 
bottom are transmitted better to the rod. 

Others contend that the lure should be 
on the line extending straight out from the 
line leading to the rod, believing it is more 
important to be connected directly to the 
fish than to the sinker. I have found that 
the spring action of the offset connec- 
tion eases the shock when the sinker fouls 
suddenly, and that I can feel the thumps 
of the sinker as well this way as by the 
other. Since either rigging works, perhaps 
your own experience will dictate which 
is better for your use. 

Three distinct types of lures are suc- 
cessful on this rig. Among plugs, the nat- 
ural-finish ones, full size or small, joint- 
ed or straight, about divide honors with 
the red-headed white ones. Both finishes 


K Ge swivel [ To rod 
Long loop fied in line 


> a Triangle 


Fe Snap and swivel 


-TRIANGLE RIG 
FOR DEEP TROLLING- 


and after a glance to see that the whole 
rig is riding right, pay out line slowly. 
Pay it out more slowly than your craft 
is moving, so that the sinker will not go 
right down. The lure must move forward, 
as well as downward, at the outset. 

When your dipsey reaches bottom, its 
arrival will instantly be announced by suc- 
cessive thumps transmitted through the 
line. Reel up a little then. If the thumping 
continues, reel up some more. If not, let 
the lure ride thus for some moments, then 
pay out line again to contact bottom. By 
a constant repetition of this, you actually 
feel your way along bottom, and by so do- 
ing you will not miss those deep holes in 
the irregular lake bottom where truly big 
walleyes are wont to lie. 

If your dipsey wedges fast, have your 
paddler or oarsman back water or execute 
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a right-about face; meanwhile keep the 
line barely taut. Go back a considerable 
distance, until the reversed angle is again 
as great as the angle at which the outfit 
was originally working. The taut line 
meantime keeps the hooks off bottom. 
When you are at a generous angle be- 
hind the snagged dipsey, tighten up on the 
line. Your first tentative pull will usually 
release the sinker which, ow ing to its 
shape, rarely wedges badly and is for this 
reason best suited to this work. It is wise, 
however, to reel in completely after re- 
leasing a snagged sinker to make sure the 
rig is again put out in full efficiency. 
Strike deep walleyes hard. Their jaws 







<To lure 





Line fo rod 


Z— Weak line fo 
dipsey sinker 


—THREE-WAY SWIVEL RIG- 


are tough and you have the spring of a 
long line to overcome. But do not rush 
deep-water walleyes as you play them; 
they're heavy fish. If you are keeping them 
(and who wouldn't!) a light gaff is even 
better than a landing net. Gaff them 
through the lower jaw and sweep them 
into your craft, all in the same motion. If 
you're using lures with treble hooks, be 
methodical and careful in releasing them. 
Kill the fish first or at least pin it down 
so it won't set hooks into you, and as you 
work watch out for the spinous dorsal fin. 


LEAD 
By A. P. Peck 


AR superior to the commonly used 
split-shot are thin strips of lead for 
getting the bucktail, fly, or (shhh) worm 
down to where the trout are lurking. Es- 
pecially early in the season is lead neces- 
sary. These strips may be cut from sheet 
lead bought at the hardware or plumbing 
supply store, or from old pipe that has been 
slit lengthwise and flattened out. The 
strips are cut with an old pair of scissors 
or tin-snips, and should be cut in various 
lengths. If they are tapered at each end, 
they will be easier to use. 

When you want a little more weight 
near the end of the line, just wrap one 
of the strips around the leader at the point 
that you think best. If there is too much 
weight, twist off a bit until it is just right. 
This is one of the big advantages of thin 
strips over split-shot. The other is that, 
when bottom fishing or working the lure 
near the bottom, the lead will not catch 
as readily in rocks as will shot. 

An easy way of carrying the lead strips 
so that they will be available when wanted 
is shown below. Just roll the strips and 
slip them on the pin part of an ordinary 
safety pin; then pull on the outer end of 
the strip and it will unroll. 


Tapered strips of lead- 











hung on a Safety pin 
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ts 9 can’t afford expensive trips—but he knows how to get lots 
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is that, of enjoyment out of every moment. And now he can afford 
the lure a lasting movie record of each trip’s big events. For a new type 
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Ciné-Kodak Eight lets people with modest incomes in on the 
fascinating sport of home movies. Now—exciting action records 
cost but a few cents a scene. As easy to make as snapshots. 





See the Eight and the pictures it makes at your dealer’s today. 
It's the camera you've been waiting for. 


ead- Now gorgeous full-color Kodachrome for Ciné-Kodak Eight 


Just load your Eight with Kodachrome, and “shoot.” Color 

mov ies are as easy to make as black-and-white. No extra equip- ...make home movies possible at the 
ment is needed for all ordinary shots. The color is in the film... lowest cost ever. A twenty-five foot roll of 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. Ciné-Kodak Eight Film runs as long on 


THERE ARE NO GAME LAWS FOR THOSE WHO HUNT WITH A KODAK the screen "! 100 foet of amateur standard 
home movie film. The Eight makes 20 to 


) * . ’ rs 30 black-and-white movie “shots” — each 
3 ine mn odak Ki ht as long as the average scene in the news- 
; reels—on a roll of film costing $2.25, fin- 


: a ; ished, ready to show. Ciné-Kodak Eight 
pin ++ home movies at less than 10¢ a “shot” is small, sturdy—costs but $34.50. 


A NEW-TYPE CAMERA...a special film 
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New All Transparent 
Fly and Lure Boxes 


No. 20 Eyed Fly 
Box, $1.00 


No. 25 Snelled Fly 
Box, $1.50 


Sturdily made from heavy transparent 
Pyra-Shell Contents always 
No. 20, 21 and 22 size. 6 


No. 25. 6 


Write for Catalog No. 5 
It shows the complete line. 


visible 
x32 x 


x32 x % 


No. 21 Lure No. 22 Lure 
Box, $1.00 Box, $1.00 


Birt DeWirrt Baits Drv. 


Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 
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LIVE ANGLEWORMS 


sent parcel post anywhere, 60c per hundred. 
Ten other varieties of natural baits and a 
new line of pork hellgrammites, pork frogs, 
pork bass bugs, pork grubs, etc. Send for free 
circular #20. 


Day Bait Co. Port Huron, Mich. 
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SEA-GOING TROUT 


By Adam Tinker 


N glancing through the columns of an 
English sporting journal, 1 came upon 

an item concerning a gentleman who had 
acquired the rights to a stretch of famous 
sea-trout water. He seemed well satisfied, 
except for one detail—far too many salmon 
entered the stream. If only the d——d 
things would stay out! 

To most Frecp & STREAM readers, this 
attitude will probably be quite incompre- 
hensible; at least it was to me, until I 
had a session of sea-trout fishing last sum- 
mer. I think now that I can grasp at least 
a part of the Briton’s viewpoint. Until one 


| has actually tried it, he is in no position 


to judge. 

The sea-trout, books on angling tell us, 
is simply a trout of any species—brook, 
brown or rainbow—which spends part of 
its time in salt water. It undergoes a 
marked change in color, taking on a sil- 
very cast and shedding its normally bright 
hues of red, green and purple. A fresh-run 
sea trout is a beautiful thing to behold. 

What concerns us chiefly, as anglers, 
however, is the transformation in the 
trout’s temperament wrought by the brine. 


| The cold sea water of the north seems to 
| get into its blood, changing an already 


game fish into a veritable bundle of springs, 
strength and accelerated action. Pure sav- 
agery, one might call it. 

My first experience with sea-trout came 
quite by accident. I was casting for grilse 
with a heavy, rather stiff trout fly rod and 
a small salmon wet fly. The grilse usually 
rises rather softly and one must-give the 
fish plenty of time before striking. T6 


| strike too quickly is to take the fly away— 
| the reverse of trout fishing. I had cast 


into a run below a rock, where the current 
broke away rather swiftly, and was watch- 
ing the fly drift along. just under the 
surface. As I was about to retrieve for 
another cast, I saw a silvery flash in the 
water, felt a vicious tug, a momentarily 
tight line—then slack. 

The fish had made such a sudden lunge 
that, because of the tight line, the fly was 
neatly snapped off. Tying on another fly, 
I cast again and was soon rewarded by 
a second strike. This time I was ready 
and, after a stiff tussle, I netted a sea- 
trout that weighed over two pounds. There 
was a good run on and I took half a dozen 
nice fish. 

The technique of sea-trout fishing does 
not differ greatly from fly fishing for trout 
in fresh water. The rod should be moder- 
ately stiff, for you are dealing with a 
strong-fighting fish, aided, in most cases, 
by a stiff tide rip. My favorite weapon is 
a rod 9 feet in length, weighing just 5 

















ounces. The line is a double taper to fit, in 
this case an HDH. I fish with a single 
fly, though some prefer to add a dropper. 


ATTERNS of flies differ somewhat in 
various localities. My own experience 
with sea-trout has been gained chiefly in 
Nova Scotia, where, I believe, opportuni- 
ties for this sport are about as good as any- 
where. Bright patterns are usually most 
successful, though at times our sea-going 
quarry can be as finicky as his sophisticat- 

ed fresh-water cousin. 
A list of flies that I can recommend un- 
| reservedly to the angler who is about to 
take his first crack at sea-trout would read 
as follows: Parmacheene Belle, Jenny 
Lind, Silver Doctor, Jock Scott, Red Ibis 
(yes, I said Red Ibis!), Professor and 
dark Montreal. Of the lot, the last-named 
pattern is by large odds the breadwinner. 
Get the old-fashioned dark Montreal, with 
turkey wing, wine hackle and fuzzy claret- 

| colored mohair body. 


At times, the sea-trout will apparently 
strike viciously without becoming hooked. 
On such occasions you will be thankful 
for a few bucktails with a secondary hook. 
I prefer either natural dark deer hair, or 
gray or red squirrel, to white hair. Bodies 
are unimportant, so long as they have a 
bit of red. A junglecock feather tied in on 
each side of the hackle helps. 

Hook sizes should be Nos. 6, 8 and 10. 
Flies dressed on Pennell-eyed hooks and 
tied directly to the leader are most con- 
venient. 

Now that we have talked about tackle, 
let us have a look at the sport itself. As 
far as the actual fishing is concerned, the 
newcomer will find that it differs little 
from ordinary trout fly-fishing. My favor- 
ite method is to cast across stream (even 
slightly upstream) and let the fly drift 
with the current. I am talking of wet-fly 
fishing now, as this is ordinarily the most 
successful method, though at times one can 
have a great deal of rare sport with the 
floater. 

The important thing, as one of the blue- 
nose guides puts it, is to “keep in touch 





The sea-trout is a bundle of springs 


with your fly”—in other words, never have 
so much slack in the line that you can't 
feel a strike. A gentle turn of the wrist is 
sufficient to set the hook; in fast water 
the majority of sea-trout hook themselves. 
The danger lies in a harsh strike, which 
results in ripping the fly off. 

Where to fish for sea-trout is the big 
thing. Though our ocean-going friend 
spends most of his time in the briny deep, 
nevertheless he has not forgotten his fresh- 
water origin. Sea-trout ascend the rivers 
to spawn in the fall, and they enter the 
mouths of streams more or Tess regularly, 
to feed all through the warm months. 

The alert angler plants himself near 
the mouth of a river just as the tide 
turns. When the waters begin to lap and 
roll up the river bed, the trout will follow 
—that is, if there is to be a run. Fishing may 
be had anywhere from the actual mouth of 
the stream up as far as a mile or more 
above, depending upon tide level. 

My own experience has led me to choose 
a spot where there is a normal rip dur- 
ing low tide—where the fresh water runs 
along in a lively manner. Almost always 
there is a number of large rocks at such 
a point, and when the incoming tide surges 
past these a series of productive “pock- 
ets” and runs are created. Casting in the 
current near these is usually productive 
ot sport. 

Though most of the angling for sea- 
trout is done on the larger streams (mally 
of them important salmon rivers), it 8 
a mistake to overlook the smaller brooks 
and creeks. ; 

I was driving along the south shore 
Nova Scotia one bright day last June ai 
as I crossed a brook I noticed that the 
tide was coming in. Stopping the caf, 
watched the surface of the water and som 
saw a large trout swimming in, followimg 
the salt water. There was another and at 
other. Parking the car, I strung up ™ 
rod and got into action. In the course 
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an hour’s fishing I took four fine trout, 
the largest of which went well over three 
pounds. The brook was not over ten feet 
wide, and I’d venture to say that it is not 
fished, except perhaps by boys, a dozen 
times a year. ; 

One of the pleasant things about sea- 
trout fishing is that the fish run large. In 
my experience, small ones are rare. One 
gets lots of pound fish, but rarely anything 
below that. From there they go to as much 
as four or five pounds, and sea-trout as 
large as seven pounds have been taken. 


ONCERNING seasons (in Nova Sco- 
tia, at least), dependable runs usually 
start in May at the lower end of the prov- 
ince—Yarmouth and Shelburne, for exam- 
ple—and continue until cold weather in the 
fall, progressively as one goes east. In the 
central part of the province, along the south 
shore, the best sport is to be obtained dur- 
ing late June and early July. The natives 
call it the “strawberry run.” In Cape 
Breton Island, at the mouths of such 
streams as the Margaree, Cheticamp and 
North Rivers, good fishing may be had 
from July until fairly well into early fall. 
Good sea-trout waters, to mention only 
a few as one travels from west to east, 
are as follows: the Clyde, Roseway, Jor- 
dan, Petite Riviere, Musquodoboit, Sheet 
Harbor, Ship Harbor, Ecum Secum (don't 
you like that name, which means some- 
thing or other in Micmac Indian?) and 
certainly the beautiful St. Mary’s River. 
The latter is a noted salmon stream, as 
are many of the others. 

Since it is the nature of trout to seek 
salt water at times, they are occasionally 
caught at the mouths of rivers and brooks 
as far south as the Connecticut and Long 
Island shores. Such records, however, are 
comparatively rare and occur only during 
early spring or late fall, when the water 
is cold. 

For reliable sea-trout fishing, of course, 
one must seek cold and, particularly, clean 
water. Trout cannot exist in heavily pol- 
luted waters. This means, then, principally 
the northern waters of the United States 
and the Maritime Provinces of Canada. 
Besides Nova Scotia, there are many fine 
streams which sea-trout enter in New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland. Several of the streams of 
Maine, emptying into the Bay of Fundy, 
have occasional runs of sea-trout and some 
large specimens have been taken. Nor must 
we forget the northern waters of Quebec. 
The rivers of the Gaspé Peninsula, empty- 





TEs department is the fisherman’s own 

for the discussion of everything con- 

cerning fresh- and salt-water angling. New 

methods and kinks valuable to other fisher- 

men are welcomed for publication. Ques- 

tions will be answered when accompanied 
by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











ing into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, offer 
fine sport at the proper season. 

_ By way of warning, I must tell you that, 
in most of the sea-trout rivers, there is 
always the chance of hooking an old dog 
ota salmon while you are casting for trout, 
With the result that you are pretty certain 
to be cleaned out. A large reel with many 
yards of backing, an athletic constitution 
which will permit you to run, plus a streak 
of luck, may help you in some cases, but 
it is better to avoid compromise and use 
salmon tackle for salmon fishing. 

. Finally, since you will be fishing largely 
im salt or brackish water, do not overlook 
going over your rod with a damp cloth 
and thoroughly wiping the ferrules and 
guides, drying the entire rod afterwards. 
tis also advisable to wash the fly line 
or fresh water and to dry it thoroughly. 
la €ss you are very careful, salt water can 
Play havoc with fresh-water tackle. 
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A FRIEND OF MINE SAYS— 
By Bill Baxter 
EORGE RAMBO, 65 years old, of 


Beach Haven, New Jersey, boasts 
he can do anything that any other man 
can do. So George, after reading in last 
month’s column of the fisherman who 
pulled a marlin from the surf with his 
hands, began to keep a weather-eye on 
said surf. The other day he noticed a 
disturbance on the inside of the bar and 
lost no time in wading right in to investi- 
gate. The opportunity came, and George 
made a quick grab. He then succeeded, 
after a bit of a tussle, to drag by the tail 
from the surf a 31%4-foot tuna that weighed 
22 pounds. George has now bought him- 
self a pair of cotton gloves and awaits the 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED *“FLEW-GER"’ 


A Great Name in Tackle 





Insure your catches— 

Before you go fishing—ask your dealer to show you 
Pflueger’s new Reels, Baits, Rods; Lines, Hooks 
and other accessories for any kind of fishing — in 
fresh or salt water. Send for our Pocket Catalog. 


Pfiueger 
MEDALIST 
With or with- 








chance for bigger game. 
a | 
Use a good quality of line made by a} 
reputable manufacturer. What is more | 
tragic than to hook and lose a fine fish | 
because of an inferior grade or poorly | 
made fishing line? Well-made lines are by 
far the more economical. Buy them. 
oOo 


30at owners should be careful about 
grounding the ever-present radio set 
aboard, as some installations have been the 
cause of electrolysis (a chemical decom- 
position by action of electric current) and 
the resulting expense of replacing certain 
metal parts. 





ow 


Both air and railroad transportation | 
units of the East have become fish-minded | 
to the extent of the railroads running 
Nishermen’s Special trains equipped with 
ice cars to carry the catch home in good 
condition, and the air-line companies mak- 
ing up parties for big-game fishing all 
over the country. Vast sums are spent each 
year in promoting fishing and learning 
more about catching larger and more salt- 
water fish, while practically nothing is 
spent to assure future generations of the 
same privilege. 

ow 


Never expose yourself to the sun for a 
period of hours without taking the pre- 
caution of covering the exposed parts with 
some substance that will prevent burning. 
Many otherwise pleasant vacations and 
fishing trips have been ruined entirely by 
the after effects of a severe sunburn. 

ow 


Drawn silk-worm gut needs longer soak- 
ing than undrawn. Keep this in mind and 
make sure that the fine tip of your leader 
has been softened thoroughly by soaking 
before attaching your fly. 

ow 


Says he’s just heard that the grand- 
daddy of all barracuda was caught by an 
angler at Key West, Florida. It was 5 
feet 7% inches long and weighed 80 pounds. 
This may be a new record. 


cow 


The first tuna were taken off the New 
Jersey coast a day ahead of schedule this 
year. The first catch reported was on June 
14; since then the run has increased and 
everyone is catching them. 

Cr) 


Most of the anglers who have gone to 
Bimini to connect with a big tuna have 
had about all the fishing they need for a 
long time after two or three hours of 
strenuous work. These fish are fresh, un- 
tired and in a hurry to go places. Rods, 
reels, harnesses and lines which were con- 
sidered unbreakable have been broken to 
hits by these tackle-busters. 









out Line 


AKRON 
No. 1893— 
60 yd. $5.50 
No. 1894— 
80 yd. $6.50. 
No. 1893L— 
60 yd. L. S. 


$6.00 


CAPITOL 


6 finishes. 
2 sizes. 
3 in. @eea. 
4% in.. $1.00 


each 


Pocket Catalog FREE 


A valuable angler’s guide — 
filled with facts on fish and 
fishing. Illustrated instruc- 
tions on casting, a catalog of 
leading articles of Pflueger 
Fishing Tackle. 








THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. FS-8, ‘‘The Pfluegers,’’ Akron, Obio 

Please send mc, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
No. 156. 








READ THIS! 


“My brother and | have used 
every known bait during the 
past 20 years but we never 
al what. real fishing sport 
was -_ we used the ‘Wee- 
zel.’ it beats ‘em all! Here's 
a cake of a recent catch total- 

ing 22 Ibs.’ 
Joe Schmitz, W. Allis, Wise. 


The casting “WEEZEL” is supplied with 
a Spinner and a Wobble Disc—quickly 
interchangeable—giving you 2 bait actions 
in | for $1. Available in 17 colors. 






















NEW and different—a sensation among 
fly fishermen. Weighs 1/20 oz. with Spin- 
ner. Price 60c¢ each. See it in 10 colors at 
your dealer’s. BE SAFE. Beware of shod- 
dy imitations. Ask your dealer for genu- 
ine Weesner’s “WEEZEL” Feathered 
Minnow Lures. 


WRITE FOR FREE “WEEZEL” CATALOG 


509 W. Opal Street, 


. semi-surface or surface fishing. You 
wm” in weeds and snags, 
Guard. 


deep 
will surely “*get 
because of Val Weedless Nose 


“Just imagine, enjoying real fishing this 
season with this array of fish-getters = 


a 1. Jointed ”, + 


. Hair Fly. 8. Trotling Attractor. 9. W 
se Chunk , 4 hy aoe Bait Lure. 





For Fly Rods—the “BABY” WEEZEL 


S. & S. PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 


Gives you a most remarkable and Complete 
oc assortment of quality, durable and proven 

(\ baits for every kind of fishing: Bass, Musky, 
Pike, Pickerel, Trout and pan fish, for either 


3. Strip Pt . Wriggt 
Cheah Plug. viene: with halal 6. ning 
Pike Minnow, gang hooks. 7. New Casting 
eediess 


10. Musky 

r Special introductory price for 
this anaeae set, which makes all above 
lures, is $1 only. Order direct From Us if 
your dealer cannot supply you. Specify one 
celor, either red and white, perch or pike scale 
finish. Change quickly one bait to another 


VAL PRODUCTS, 7239 Greenleaf Ave, Chicago, Ill, Dept. D- 





FLY TACKLE exclusively 


Send 4c postage for catalogs showing most 
complete line of equipment : Rods, lines, reels, 
leaders, files, bugs, streamers, boxes, etc. 
Also finest stock of hooks, gut, and materials. 
Contains valuable information and data. 


2.40. 


8065-1 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 





FLY FISHERMEN! 
New Hat Band for Flies 


Flies changed instantly but can’t work 
loose. . . . No fumbling in fly books 
. Durable cellophane and elastic 
loop construction. .. . 4 Adjustable to 
any hat. . . . Band sent post- 
paid on receipt of price of 60c 
HUSTON CLOTHING CoO. 
PATTEN, MAINE 





“The best = 


Soomntectured Sane 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter ¢ than the average boot; easy to put on and 
off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 

Write for measure blank ant Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY al 
8 St. Paul, Minnesota 



























| could be moved. 


IFE — nothing for me. 
i 
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PLUGGIN’ CROSSES TWO OCEANS 


There I was 
one of the finest rainbow 

where three- 
and not a fish 
fish that did 


n Taupo, 
districts in New Zealand, 
pounders were small fry, 
The only 


| move that week were in places in which 


one could not cast a fly, the banks being 
overgrown and the water unwadeable. 
Someone suggested spinning, but as I had 
tried it once with the usual type of spinning 
outfit—a long rod and a single- action reel, 


| and had collected a dent in my pelvis and 
| a permanently stiff neck—I said a thou- 


| 
| 





sand times no! 
On the final day of the trip we chartered 
a launch for a day’s trolling on the lake 


By H. E. Towner Coston 


can neighbors had been practicing it for 
so many years. My first appearance with 
the outfit was on the Thames which, in 
spite of being free, is a remarkable angling 
river. Much to my surprise it created quite 
a stir and that stir was more or less re- 
peated on every other river I visited. The 
only light bait-casting outfit then in fash- 
ion was the “thread line.” It consisted of 
a fixed-spool reel with a slipping clutch, a 
multiplying action of 3 to 1, a rod 7 feet 
long and weighing 4 ounces, with a line 
having a breaking strain of from 2 pounds 
to 10 pounds. 

Up to now I had pinned my faith on the 
spoon and the bucktail, both underwater 








A form of spinning with a long rod and single-wind reel, though far from being 
extinct, is giving way to the march of the multiplyer 


as a last resort. We got a few fish, but 
something more important still. During a 
lull, I went into the cabin for a bite of 
lunch and on the seat noticed a copy of 
Fietp & STREAM which the previous char- 
terers had left behind. I did not know it in 
those days, but while idly glancing through 
the pages I espied the first bait-casting 
outfit I had ever set eyes upon. I knew then 
and there that this was just the thing I 
had been looking for all my life—the one 
thing that was going to reach those fish 
which had mocked me all the week. 

On my return home, I immediately start- 
ed seeking an outfit for myself. There was 
none to be had in that country, but the 
Editor of the New Zealand Fishing and 
Shooting Gazette had been smitten with 
the idea about the same time and we im- 
ported the first of those now very popular 
outfits. 

We were conservative at first and used 
Devon minnows and bar spoons, both of 
which proved effective. Incidentally, I found 
a still more successful method of using the 
spoon for rainbows, though in unknown 
waters it is apt to be a little costly. Where 
there was little current and a sandy bot- 
tom I let the spoon sink to the bottom and 
then wound in slowly. This had the effect 
of stirring up a little cloud of sand as it 
progressed. All the snags in one very pro- 
ductive pool were decorated with my 
spoons and bits of leader, for I knew noth- 
ing of weedless hooks in those days. One 
other bait was a loaded bucktail minnow 
of my own manufacture. This bait fished 
at its best in the fast runs, the spinner 
being more effective in slow or still water. 

When I returned to England in 1931, I 
quite expected to find bait casting thor- 
oughly popular by that time, as our Ameri- 


baits, but I was soon confronted by weed 
beds. I was told that plugs were of no 
use in this country. Nevertheless, those 
weeds fascinated me, as I knew they were 
the favorite haunts of pike (Eso. estor). 
To beard them in their dens would be just 
the medicine to take them by surprise. Most 
of the English rivers are fished hard; so 
shock tactics are everywhere indicated. 

Plugs were unpurchaseable, so I made a 
series: some that sunk, some midwater, 
and some surface, in various color combi- 
nations. Again I began to get fish when 
others went home with empty creels, for 
I had little competition in the weedy and 
most productive parts of lakes and rivers. 

Other fishermen are now becoming in- 
terested and starting to write to me and 
to the press of their researches in this 
direction. Today, these outfits are fast 
superseding all others, and more and more 
fishermen have had a delightful new form 
of fishing opened up to them. 

But our researches are not confined to 
fresh water, for we have around our coasts 
many fine sporting fish which, when fished 
for with light tackle, give all the thrills of 
the fresh-water species. We have only 
started but some have already been sut- 
cessful off the coasts casting for pollack, 
bass and mackerel. Who knows whither 
the march of the multiplyer will lead us‘ 


— 





HEY went after muskies, and 
did they catch bass! “NO 
MUSKIES!” by Robert Page 
Lincoln, will make you start 
ing plans if you don’t pull right 
out and go fishing. 
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MUSKIES IN THE SOUTH geen _ 
By Fred Johnson , 
oe T is generally considered that the 
for northern lakes and streams are the 
ith & only waters in which fighting muskies are 
in & found in the United States, but there are 
ing i a number of sections in the South where 
tite these fish are quite plentiful. Among them 
re- are the Toccoa River and Blue Ridge 
The Lake, which is really a part of the river, 
ish- in the Blue Ridge Mountains of northern | 
1 of Georgia. 
h, a These southern muskies do not compare 
feet with their northern brethren in size, sel- 
line dom weighing more than 25 pounds, but 
nds the quality of gameness is not lacking one 
whit. A number of northern muskies have | 
| the been caught weighing over 50 pounds. 
ater 3efore Blue Ridge Lake was formed by 
the construction of a dam across the 
Toccoa River, there was very little known HE big-fish winner knows his motors! 
: about the muskies of this section. The Time and again these experts, who 
3 local sportsmen caught what they called have their choice of prizes, select 
t “salmon,” using the standard equipment the Johnson Sea-Horse! Here are two more 
consisting of a heavy cane pole, a length — both First Prize Winners in the 25th 
of strong cord with a hay-baling-wire Annual Field and Stream Fishing Contest. 
i leader, and a large hook baited with a| Both chose the new, sensational - Horse 
ee : hornyhead, or chub, or a white sucker. | Model 100, one of the finest fishing motors 
~ Usually, a gig or pitchfork was kept handy ever built. Sous pee Johnson dealer for a 
~~. é to aid in landing the fish if it proved un- demonstration. ou’ll find his name listed 
® usually fierce. Of course, the news of the under “Outboard Motors” in your classi- 
es £ big ones caught was circulated around the fied telephone directory. 
. é community, but elsewhere very little was 
known about these fish. 
When the lake was established, it be- 


came a great breeding piace for bass | ieee. ss 
and panfishes and consequently became a | : 15-year old Malcolm 
le Cale oinen elt & ’ amen alt McRae of Oregon City, Oregon, 
popular fishing place with sportsmen a stepped right out into the senior 
over the state. It was not until a few years class and landed First Prize in 
ago, however, that the so-called salmon of the Large Mouth Black Bass Di- 
these waters were established as muska- pg with opine ae or beau- 
. : a See * . y- He caught another ‘‘winner” 
longe. Then up-to-date equipment began ochen SnguphtedionTiaeiatent 
to replace the old river-fishermen outfits 
and folks would travel great distances in 
the hope of hooking one of the big 


ABOVE: First prize in the 
Lake Trout Division went 


to Justus Smith of Beulah, 


— 


ae 





being fellows. Michign, who took this 43 
: 3 F | . monster off Northport 
Muskies were never caught in this sec- \ Point. Angler Smith chose a 
tion in any great quantity, at any time, See-Horse os hie prise be 
y weed the average catch running about forty or jonny te i tain nigat 
of no fifty during a good season. They do not sh tons 
, those bite so well during the heat of mid- 
"y were summer and most of them are taken dur- 
estor). ing the spring and fall. Plugs and live 
be just bait seem to be the best lures for southern | 
e. Most muskies, but occasionally they will rise | 
ard; s0 to a fly. When the weather is hot, more | 
ated. are caught in the river than in the lake, 
made a because of the lower water temperature 
a of the river. 
combi- 
hh when 
oe BOTTOM FISHING RIG 
edy and HE principal difficulty in bottom fish- 
1 sa ing is that one is more or less con- 
ning “ stantly becoming snagged on the bottom. 
9 this In order to avoid this trouble, I have 
p.. fast figured out a little rig which has proved - ‘ 
s ery « afer aw . . .. 3 trate, ere is 
nd more eo for me. It is illustrated Gnrmen choose, Rugged. DEPENDabie 
, Highest official certi power rating in 


ew form 








ie its class. Twenty ary | features. Johnson 
~~ Balanced Construction, Send for free Sea-Horse 
nfined to aK — Chart describing this and 6 other t 
ur coasts ne TL models, including Johnson's new, powerful IN 
“ fished sy at only $79.50 f. o. b. factory. 
shed ine 7 
room | JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
, o ~e 1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
— yo Canadian Johnson Motor Co.,Ltd., Peterboro,Can. 
yeen suc: 
“ pollack, t 
; whither i 
lead us? The cork should be attached in such a 


; way that it can be slid along the line. The 
a heavier the bait, the closer the cork should 


- placed to the lure. The amount of lead 


Se 
.~) 
“NO and the size of the cork will vary with 


| the depth and the size and weight of the hons 
Pa in and the size and weight of the ai EG- ‘4 OUTB OARD MOTORS 
) : 


ak Another good feature about this rig is 
rig : t it will not in any way interfere with 
the action of the bait. 


_— —ANDREW Parks 















MORE ABOUT SALMON FEEDING 
I read 


Mr. Colahan’s “Dietetics and the Sal- 
mon Fly” in the September, 1935, issue and I 
enjoyed it enormously. 

The author is supported by the evidence. How- 
ever, he could very well have cited the successful 
use of the prawn by English and Irish anglers. 
A few years ago, took a boat on the Derry- 
clare River in Connemara, which is a part of the 
Ballanahinch fishery belonging to the Maharajah 
Jam Sahib. With the aid of two expert Irish 
ghillies, I worked hard for a week with every 
conceivable fly, but failed to raise a single salmon, 

ly lack of success excited the sympathy of the 
Superintendent of Fisheries of County Galway, 
and that dignitary produced a bottle which con- 
tained one salted prawn—a red fellow similar 
to, but smaller than, our shrimp after cooking. 
He rigged the prawn with a little harness and 
thus caparisoned, it was placed on the end of 
my cast. 

The precious prawn was carefully swung out 
into the current and was immediately taken by a 
fair-sized hen fish, the only one I killed. As there 
were no other prawns there were no other salmon, 

I learned afterward that prawn fishing is 
common in Ireland and that the prawn harness is 
carried in stock by the tackle dealers. Whether 
the theory has any basis or not, Irish anglers 
hold the belief that their Atlantic salmon spend 
their winters on the Grand Banks of Newfound- 
land and there feed on a red shrimp or prawn. 

Any Irishman will tell you that the prawn 
is “‘pie’’ to the salmon. 

Mr. Colahan’s article is a valuable contribution 
to the bibliography of fishing. 

Attitta Cox. 


HABITS OF CARP 


Can you furnish me with some information on 
the habits of carp—also what they feed on? 
Raten P. ALLEN. 


Ans.—The carp spawns in the spring. While 
it is largely a vegetarian, it is not entirely so. 
It stirs up the bottom of ponds in search of 
minute animal organisms, rendering the water 
foul and muddy. It is said that it also feeds on 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


the spawn of other fishes, but I do not believe 
that this is a serious factor. What they do largely 
is to stir up the mud, which settles on the eggs, 
thereby making them infertile. 

In addition to the minute organisms which I 
mentioned, they feed principally on aquatic veg- 
etation. 

The carp is shy and therefore not so easy to 
catch. Some of the more successful baits are 
dough ball baits, boiled potato, vegetable pastes, 
corn meal. 

The use of a small hoois is necessary, because 
of the shape of the carp’s mouth, which enables 
the fish to feed much like a sucker. It draws in 
mud and water and food together, then the 
water is strained through the gills and is ex- 
pelled by the gill openings. If a large hook is 
used, the fish is apt to discover it when mouth- 
ing the bait, and thus eject it. 

Fisu1nc Epitor. 


NO HAPPY MEDIUM 


I am confronted with a little problem in re- 
gard to the size of leader and bug to use for 
bass and panfish, inasmuch as last summer, 
while using a fine leader and small bug (size 
No. 8), I hooked several large bass which broke 
my leader. However, the ones that did land 
had the small bug well down in their throats 
and were securely hooked. Then again, by using 
a bass bug, I had many strikes from panfish 
but was unable to hook them because the hook 
was too large. 

I would like to have your suggestion as to 
the size leader and lure to use. 

Art Bonke. 


Ans.—Frankly, I doubt whether you will be 
able to strike a happy medium. There is such 
an enormous difference in the size of the mouth 
of black bass and the great majority of so-called 
panfishes. What you say in your letter happened 
to you is what happens to most folks. At the 
same time, I think that a great many fishermen 
are inclined to use an unnecessarily large hook 
on bass. When using flies, for instance, I rarely 
use anything bigger than a No. 2. Of course this 
is really too large for any of the panfishes and 
about the nearest you can hope to come to a 
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happy medium is a No. 6. Even this is fairly 
large for the panfishes, but I don’t think it is 
too small for most bass. 

The leader doesn’t make so much difference. 
There you should have no great difficulty. Ex- 
cept in very low, clear water I don’t see that it 
is necessary to use anything. lighter than the 
ordinary bass-bug leader and this will do per- 
fectly well for panfishes too. There may be 
times when such a leader is too heavy, but the 
so-called ‘“‘light-trout” leaders which are a lot 
lighter than the bass-bug leaders ought to hold 
almost any bass that swims, if a little care is 
used. Fisninc Epitor, 


ABOUT HALIBUT 


A discussion came up among the hoys here in 
regard to halibut. We would appreciate a little 
light on the subject. First, why is the head cut 
off before the fish is sent to the market? Second, 
one of the fellows said the halibut is called 
“ladyfish” because the head resembles a woman. 
Third, the fish makes a sound similar to a 
womai’s scream, 

The last two questions sound funny to me, 
that’s why I’ve taken it upon myself to write 
to Frecp & Stream. 

Wa. ScHUMACHER. 


Ans.—I certainly have never heard of the 
halibut being referred to as a “‘ladyfish,” and 
as for its making a sound similar to a woman’s 
scream—that is ridiculous. Whoever told you 
that, I am afraid, was trying to take you for a 
trolley ride. 

It is true that certain deep-sea fishes, when 
brought to the surface, make a grunting or 
squeaking sound at times, which, in many cases, 
has something to do with the pressure on the 
air bladder or swim bladder that practically 
all fishes have, but it is a long way from being 
a scream—and I am not at all sure that a halibut 
ever makes any sound. 

Most halibut run very heavy in 
the head, of course, is just waste; 
off all of the fish that is not used, 
save transportation charges. 


weight, and 
so they cut 
in order to 


FisH1nG Epitor. 
(END OF FISHING DEPARTMENT) 








— = elbsnsieminatinaiisids & — 
PROVINCES AND . = SIZE DAILY sinoeiings PROVINCES AND . - SIZE DAILY . 
SPECIES | SEASON LIMITS Limit | LICENSES ——— —seECEES | SEASONS LIMITS LIMIT LICENSES 
Alberta | | Nova Scotia 
Black bass July 1-Nov. 30 10° 5 | Resident $2.25 | Black bass No closed season None 30 or Non-resident $5.00 
| Trout (except lake June 15—Oct. 15* Gray- 20in | Non-resident 2.25 | 20 Ibs. 
| trout), grayling, and ling 9” |aggregate| orperday 1.00 Trout, landlocked Apr. 16-Sept. 14*| None 20 or 
Rocky Mountain | salmo: 10 Ibs. 
whitefish Salmon (flies only) Apr. 16-Aug. 31* 3 Ibs. | 30 per 
Lake trout May 16-Sept. 15* 15” 10 | Lake trout Apr. 16-Aug. 31* 15” | week 
| Pike and pickerel | May 16-Mar. 31 None 15 each } 3 
} | — ee eS ae ee a 
arena aeieeaaaeaaaemanas es - — Ontario pe , 
|British Columbia Black bass July 1-Oct. 15* 10” 6 bass | Non-resident 5.0 
| Black bass (small July 1—March 30 None 1S ofeach | Non-resident 5.00 muskalonge None 2 muska- 
mouth) species One-day ie longe 
Black bass No closed season license 1.00 Rainbow trout June 2—Sept. 14 ro 
(large-mouth) | | Other trout (except May 1-Sept. 15* 7 10 Ibs. or 
_ lake trout) 20 fish 
Trout Mar. 1—Nov. 14* a”* 15 | | Lake trout, whitefish Nov. 16—Oct. 14* None Saday 
Steelhead Dec. 16-Feb. 28 None None | Pickerel (doré) May 16-Mar. 31* a 8 
Salmon Jan. 1-Nov. 30 5 a day, | | ——— | — —— 
10 per Prince Edward Island . ‘ 
boat } Black bass No closed season None 12 Non-resident 5.00 
| Lake trout May 1-Feb. 28 54 None | Trout Apr. 16-Sept. 15* None 10 Ibs. or 
Dolly Varden | No closed season * ' | 30 fish 
| Salmon May 24-Oct. 15 3 Ibs. 5 
Pe eee .. er ee eed I 7 = se 
M Quebec 
Black bass July 1-—Oct. 31 10” 6 | Black bass June 16—-Mar. 31* ” None Non-resident 
Game fish, except May 15-Oct,. 31* None 40 Ibs. or | Non-resident 5.50 Salmon May 1-July 31* None 4 Salmon 
wows and whitefish 15 fish in amily 7.50 Ouananiche Dec. 1-Sept. 30 None 4 Trout and 
Apr. 15-Oct. 10 | 1” aggregate.) 3 Days 1.25 Lake trout Dec. 2—Oct. 14 None None other fish 10.50 
1 abe acon. whitefish Nov. 11-Sept. 14 | all species Muskalonge June 16-Apr. 14* 24” 4 Tourist family, |. 
Pickerel, perch, pike, May 16-Oct. 31 frout 10 Doré May 16-Apr. 14 15” None 7 days 5.8 
goldeye. arctic grayling,| | Speckled trout May 1-Sept. 30 None None Member of » 
muskalonge, saugers | | club 210 
———_ — —— | —_—___—— _ ——— Saskatchewan " . : 2.0 
New Brunswick } Black bass No closed season | None None | Resident 7) 
Black bass } No closed season None 10 Ibs., Resident 1.00 | Pike, pickerel, perch, May 16-Mar. 31 <3 15 pike or| Non-resident i” 
30 fish Non-resident goldeye pickerel, two days 
| (except | 20 perch . 
Salmon | May 24-Sept. 30* 3 Ibs. 30a week| salmon) 10.00 | and gold- 
| Family Tourist, eye 
Trout | Apr. 1-Sept. 30* x” 10 Ibs., | salmon and trout, Brown trout May 16-Sept. 15 9” 1Sin 
30 fish | 7 days 5.00 } aggregate 
| Salmon 25.00 Rainbow trout June 16-Oct. 4* 9” 
Striped bass No closed season 12” None | Non-feaiden Whitefish, tullibee May 16-Sept. 15 iS 5 
on-resident and lake trout 
per da 25.00 — ne 
Resident Yukon | | 
per day 5.00 Black bass | No closed season | 
Whitefish, lake trout Dec. 1-Oct. 14 | | 
— a Pickerel, muskalonge, May 16- Apr. 14 | | 
Northwest Territories | goldeye 
Black bass July 1-—Nov. 30 None 5 | Resident 2.00 Speckled trout Apr. 1-Oct. 31 | a 
Trout (except lake), June 15-Oct. 15* y” 20 in Non-resident 5.00 —— - eT > 
grayling, and Rocky aggregate or per day 1.00 
Mountain whitefish N E W F OU N DLAN D 
Lake trout May 16-Sept. 15 15” 30 _ ee 
Pike, pickerel, goldeye | May 16-Mar. 31 None 15 in | — 7 a 7 
| aggregate, } Bla ac k bass No closed season Noi in- “No in- | Non- president | 
except form ae formation) Sea — 576.00 
perch 25 o in- salm 40.50 
| Rainbow trout June 2—Sept. 29 formation 14 days 20 
| Salmon Jan. 15-Sept. 45 “93 No in- 
lrout (except rainbow)| Jan. 15-Aug,. 31 ” formation) 
| 
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*Certain exceptions; consult provincial fish and game 
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TIGER! TIGER! 


(Continued from page 13) 


at once apparent that the throngs of wild 
elephants were going to furnish more ex- 
citement than I cared to digest. They 
would complicate my whole trip. It was 
unlawful to kill them—Heaven knows I 
had no desire to do so—and my delicate 
job was to invade their feeding grounds 








without personal encounters. 

There were rogue bulls, touchy old fe- | 
males with calves, and “must” bulls. These 
would attack and kill a tame male elephant | 
or make love to our tame female. And | 
they were literally all around us. As it | 
turned out, there was hardly a single day | 
in a solid month in the jungle that we did | 
not come in contact with the brutes, and | 
we spent a fair share of our hunt trying 
not to find them. 

Otherwise the hunting ground surpassed 
my fondest expectations. We were not five 
minutes from camp when we saw three 
cheetal deer—perhaps the most beautiful 
wild animal in the world, if you omit the 
terrifying beauty of the tiger and panther 
—standing there with their delicate heads 
raised, their dappled skins blending with 
the light and shadow of the jungle. 

I couldn't bring myself to kill one of 
them. We needed meat, but I would wait 
for a chance at a sambar buck, meat and 
trophy combined, an animal as large as the 
Scotch stag. The deer were hardly fifteen 
feet away, but showed no fear, and moved 
and fed in that queer, quick, nervous yet 
graceful way, characteristic of deer-kind 
the world over. 

Apparently they thought our mount was 
just another wild elephant, cluttering up 
the scenery. They eyed us, perched along 
on the bruie’s back, with a lack of interest 
that was hardly civil. Even now I can’t 
account for it. I suppose the phenomenon 
was too much for their simple and beauti- 
ful natures. This particular wild elephant 
had some queer protuberances on the ridge 
of his back—they’d let it go at that. 


HY didn’t they smell us? They were 

straight down wind. I have observed 
that even a spring fawn, utterly innocent of 
man, grows wild-eyed with terror at his 
first scent on the breeze. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
we white men, like the camel in Kipling’s 
poem, smell “most awful vile.” In fact, 
I have been told so by ingenuous negroes 
in Africa. Almost all keen-nosed wild crea- 
tures are outraged by man’s scent, with 
a holy horror not in the same category 
with their well-learned fear of their natu- 
ral enemies, the carnivorous animals. Yet 
the three cheetal deer did not even wrinkle 
their noses at me. 

My theory is that man’s particular gase- 
ous frust is lighter than air. Perched as 
we were, ten feet above ground, our natu- 
ral B.O. floated away to offend only the 
monkeys in the trees. 

_ Half a mile farther on, I heard a crash 
in the brush. Some big animal that laired 
there had been roused from his sleep by 
our approach; we heard him tearing off. 


But there was a break in the thickets just 


beyond. The thrilling thought flashed 
through me that I would get a shot at 
him after all. 


I didn’t know what to expect. The great- 





est fascination of the jungle is its unde- | f 


pendability. Indeed, the only thing that a 
pn can always depend on is always to 
€ surprised. You can see on the African 
veldt and anticipate what will happen 
next; in the jungle you can only listen, 
smell and guess wrong. 


I anticipated a tiger, a big panther, even | 


an old lone bull buffalo or sladang. What | & 


appeared was a pig. It was a big pig, true, | 
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You'll notice this about Prince Albert. 
The choice, fragrant tobacco in P, A. 
is cut in a special scientific way. It’s 
called “crimp cut” ! This “crimp cut” 
makes Prince Albert pack easier, burn 
slower, and taste cooler, Another point: 
P. A. does not bite the tongue. You 
“‘makin’s’’ smokers—Prince Albert rolls 
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Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
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smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
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we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 
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MANY a woods-cook’s life has 
been saved by Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes — crisp and flavorful — 
ready to eat. They’re easy to pre- 
pare, and always popular. 

If your camp supplies include 
Kellogg’s, you’re sure of oven- 
fresh Corn Flakes. No other 
brand is protected by the pat- 
ented WAXTITE inner bag. 


Serve Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
with fresh or canned milk. Use 
them in recipes that call for 
crumbing. Sold everywhere. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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wild and with long curved tusks, yet I felt 
a sense of anticlimax. 

I flung up to shoot, but without much 
spirit. There was none of the ferocity, the 


| aggressiveness, which is alone the secret 


of successful shooting, big game or small. 
One does not have to be a crack shot to 
get trophies; but one must want them 
powerfully. A man may be physically calm 
at the instant of shooting, but that calm 
must be deadly. Perhaps I did not crave 
the old boar’s life with enough passion to 
forget the mule-kick recoil of my big rifle. 
He stood there, full in the open, not more 
than forty yards and his ugly pig-eyes star- 
ing, but I missed him clean. 

Every hunter knows my conversation 
with myself as we rode on. The first sick- 


| ening shame—then a feeble effort to alibi 


—finally a black self-fury. I would not 
have been half so repentant over a severe 
lapse from moral virtue. 

Why, it was a wonderful trophy ! Those 
big tusks would have looked splendid as 


| a radiator cap for my automobile. I 


| wouldn't 


see another such magnificent 


| boar on my whole trip. And my boys hung 


their heads. Not a pukka sahib, only a 
blank, blank dub. 

I had only one comfort. Superstition, 
fairly well under control in civilized sur- 
roundings, takes a man by the throat in 
the jungle; and I remembered that on my 
previous big-game hunt I had likewise 
missed the first animal I shot at, only to 
put all the others in the bag. Perhaps it 
was a good sign after all. 


ELL up the nullah came a chance to 

redeem myself. On the hillside above 
us I caught a glimpse of brown. It -vas a 
large sambar deer, but the head of the ani- 
mal was in the thickets, and I could not 
tell whether it was a stag or a doe. 

“Mikee (female) ?” I whispered. 

“No mikee, no mikee,” the shikari whis- 
pered. 

The sambar is not regarded as a really 
pukka trophy compared with tiger and 
buffalo, but some of the stags have mag- 
nificent horns, and his venison is the best 
in the jungle. If I shot and missed, my 
reputation as a marksman would be gone 
where the dead elephants go, and every kill 


| I made henceforth would be considered an 


accident by those brown, scarred, jungle- 
men beside me. But if I killed, I would 


| regain the “face” I had lost by missing 


the boar. 

I aimed hard. As the big gun roared 
the sambar pitched down the steep slope, 
seeming to fall clear, and landed almost 
at the feet of our elephant. 

It was a fine stag, with massive horns. 
The grinning little men butchered the ani- 
mal on the spot and hung his head, back 


raided their fields and scorned their tom- 
toms and torches. Would Sahib kindly re- 
move this menace? A huge bhag (tiger), 
big as a buffalo, dwelt in the jungle be- 
side their fields and seized their calves 
and even their horned bulls in broad day- 
light under the herder’s nose. He raided 
their pens in sight of the houses, and once 
had slapped and broken into little pieces 
the skull of a herder who got in his path. 
Would Sahib kill this killer of a hundred 
fat cattle and Heaven only knew how many 
buffaloes and goats? 

And there was a ghost that walked an 
abandoned road in the moonlight. He was 
the spirit of Wilson Sahib, who had come 
to grow jute ten years before, but the 
jungle had taken his fields and broken his 
heart, and five vears later he had died of 
fever. On moonlit nights they saw him by 
his caved-in, brush-grown bungalow. Did 
Sahib know what charms to make that he 
might sleep in peace? 

Yes, they had done pooja (magic) and 
made offerings to his grave, but it seemed 
that their priests did not know how to deal 
with night-walking sahibs. Perhaps an- 
other sahib, come from afar, might be 
kind enough to tell them. 

They spoke of the cattle-killing tiger 
and the wandering ghost almost in the 
same breath, with the same earnestness 
and conviction, and I assure you that in 
the gleam of the camp-fire and the silence 
one was no harder to credit than the other. 
The visitors went away, walking close to- 
gether, shouting and brandishing torches. 
And then came the wild elephants. 

The word had already passed among 
the herds that we had invaded their fast- 
nesses. Whether they came to see us or 
our tame elephants I never knew; I only 
know they arrived. On all sides of the 
camp we heard them rumbling, trumpet- 
ing, grunting and crashing brush, and the 
moon showed us snaky trunks and im- 
mense dim shapes. 

All the coolies gathered around my fire, 
and their gaze into the darkness, eyes 
round with the whites showing, was al- 
most as nerve-racking as the invasion it- 
self. I kept my big rifle across my knees. 


HE elephants departed as suddenly 
and as silently as they had come. But 
there were plenty of other noises to dis- 
tract us. Once we heard the ear-splitting, 
screaming squeal of a wild pig, suddenly 
cut short as white fangs gripped his wind- 
pipe. And a little later we heard a tiger, 
singing down our nullah. : 
When the tiger hunts in the jungle, of 
course he is silent as a shadow; but when 
he crosses from one jungle to another, he 
takes the easiest walking and sings all the 
way. His song is not in the least like 


Protect your property against unlawful trespassing. 
Post with IRONCLOTH signs at low cost. Printed 
with waterproof ink on heavy cloth. Will not run, 
tear or fade. IRONCLOTH signs outlast 3 to 5 


Lawrence Tibbett’s. It is a succession of 
roaring growls about five seconds apart. 
The roars grew nearer, gathering depth 


straps and four quarters on the elephant 
pad. We were a cheerful company as he 
slogged back to camp. 





ordinary signs. Send for sample and prices. 


Collison & Klingman, Inc., 301 Adams St.,Brooklya,N.Y. 
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The first night in the jungle is always a 
memorable experience. The roar of the 
city seems as long ago and far away as 


| the civilization of Rameses. In fact, all 


civilization seems no more than a mirage; 


| and there is no other world than the silence 
| and the moonlight on the vines, no reality 


but the firelight on those naked brown 
faces and the whispering jungle beyond. 
A man meets things in himself that he did 
not know existed; he listens and watches 
with senses miraculously sharpened. 

We had company of various kinds. 
There were many small plantations at the 
jungle fringe, and the tribesmen came en 
masse to look upon the new Sahib, talk 
over matters, and find out what profit 
could be gained from him. 

A man-eating tiger had killed three days 
ago at a village fifteen miles away. Would 
Sahib lay for him and shoot him? A rogue 
bull elephant, with a broken tusk, nightly 


and power until they were like balls of 
sound rolling and echoing along the 
ground. I knew he would not come into 
camp. He was just going places, and would 
avoid our fires. Yet when the boys crowd- 
ed around me, hardly breathing, only lis- 
tening and peering, a curious tickling sen- 
sation began at the base of my scalp. But 
the brute turned off just beyond the fire- 
light, and I saw only his dim shadow on 
the moonlit river-bed. 

Before I went to sleep, I remembered 
the man-eater that had killed three days 
before, and only fifteen miles from out 
camp. Natives are small men, one of them 
hardly a day’s ration for a tiger. He wr 
doubtedly was hungry again by now, reck- 
lessly hungry. Fifteen miles? Merely a 
evening jaunt. This old demon was 
especially cunning brute, never killing mn 
the same village twice in succession. A 
my tent door was open. 
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Actually, white men have little or noth- 
ing to fear in India from man-eating 
tigers. These devils are comparatively 
rare, for the simple reason that most tigers 
grow old and die without ever finding out 
that of all game man is the easiest to stalk 
and kill. Natives, of course, are helpless, 
as they have no firearms. Yet even an ex- 
perienced white hunter gets absent-minded 
when he hears that song in the dark, and 
there is little consolation in the words of 
an old French guide I knew in Indo- 
China. 

“You needn’t worry about man-eaters,” 
he consoled me as I was bedding down in 
a thatch-hut open at both ends. “I’ve known 
quite a few people to be killed by them, 
mostly natives but one white man, and 
I’m absolutely convinced that not one ever 
knew what hit him!” 

I did not doubt Defosse. A tiger’s tactics 
are almost wholly surprise—a sudden blast- 
ing leap and blow. But it was no com- 
fort to go to sleep on. 

(To be continued) 


YANKEE TROUT 
(Continued from page 20) 


over to an adjacent brook known for the 
large brown trout it contains. We parked 
the car by the side of the road and walked 
down a meadow, and we were literally 
knee-deep in daisies. The sun was hot, and 
it drew from soil and vegetation a languid 
but heady fragrance. That warm, sweet 
odor is one to tuck away in your memory. 
Meet it again, and it calls forth at once 


delightful memories of your days on the! 


brooks. The panorama of woodland, mea- 
dow and water will unroll faithfully before 
your mind's eye. 

It was quite late when we started fish- 
ing. We were on a long stretch of quietly 
meandering water flowing between willow- 
fringed banks. Scanning the surface with 
careful eye, I could see no fish breaking 
anywhere along its length. A few scattered | 
hatches of flies whirled dizzily here and | 
there. This was a purely dry-fly expedi- 


tion. I scooped a floater out of the water | | 


and matched it, not too closely, with a Pale 


Evening Dun. | g 


I fished my portion of that reach without 
so much as a “splash” rise to reward me. 
Nor could I see that the fish were rising 
to the natural flies. I gave it up after a 
time and moved on to a deep pool where 
the brook made a sweeping turn. Just be- | 
yond my fly on the first cast I made, a trout 
dimpled; sucked in the natural fly which 
had floated there. I tried to tempt him with 
the dun after a short wait. He did not re- 
spond. I replaced the fly with a light Cahill 
on a No. 14 hook and tried him again. He 
boiled up, sure enough, but refused. Ob- | 
viously I was not offering him what he 
wanted. 

The sun dropped behind the hill. Jed 
came up behind me. 

“We'll try one more pool,” he said. 

I nodded. 

A quarter mile farther up we found a 
considerable pool, and one I had not fished | 
before. It was closed in on one side by a 
dozen or more tall hemlocks, and one of 
these, undermined by the spring freshets, 
had fallen into the brook. It created an | 
imviting eddy which swept in beneath an 
overhanging bank in a depth of water 
sufficient to hold big trout. 

We both hesitated a moment before 
tasting, fascinated by the promise of this 
—. One would say that if there were 
oaes anywhere in this brook they would 
here. All the externals were present, 
even to the hatch sweeping down over this 
‘witling pool within the pool. And yet 


Swirling po ‘ 
"ow often is one disappointed in just such 
alluring water ! 
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‘I’M PERFECT’’ 
says DONEGAL "G"» LADDIE 


Salt water fishermen who must depend 
on their fishing lines for their living gener- 
ally select DONEGAL. They must have a 
perfect line — one that will give long, hard 
service and DONEGAL is that line. It is 
the most perfect genuine, Cuttyhunk twisted 
linen line made. If it satisfies the commer- 

cial salt water fisher- 

man, certainly it 

stand up for use as a 

sporting fishing line. 
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AIR CRUISERS, INC., Dept. A4, Clifton, New Jersey 


Your Boat's in the Bag 


and ready to go with your luggage for camping, fishing or a 
trip to the beach. This famous boat, used everywhere by 
sportsmen and explorers, can “take it’ in the tough spots. 
Light, compact and easy to carry and inflate, it is ideal for 
water sports. Now made in two types, the “INFLATEX” with 
the inner tubes and the army and navy type, constructed of 
rubberized fabric like those used in the Services. The latter, 
boat, is the last word 
in inflatable fabric boats. Both types will safely carry loads 
the 2-man boats float 
containing details and 


for those desiring a more expensive 


all out of proportion to their weights 
1300 Ibs. Write for descriptive folder 
prices. A post card will do; address 


Contractors to U. 8S. Gor't 





2-man boat, $45.00 


with oars, large pump and case 
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[I motioned to Jed to proceed, having 
decided to change my fly. He cast in his 
proficient way. His fly fell behind the tree, 
floated over the submerged boughs, was 
caught by the current and whirled under 
the hank. And here a fish took it. No 
dimpling rise this, but a lusty, savage 
lunge. 

Jed struck, and had him on. The trout 
shot like a bullet for the tree, but Jed 
turned him masterfully. His next maneuver 
was to race downstream, and at the tail 
of the pool he went into the air, a churning, 
floundering leap. I knew him for a brown 
then; I had thought for a time that Jed 
was fast to a big brookie. 

After the leap the brown sulked in the 
deep water at the pool's end. Jed, getting 
impatient, put a little urge on the rod, and 
the trout was finally induced to animation. 
He “animated” considerably for a minute 
or two thereafter, and for this period Jed’s 
face was none too happy. 

All this takes time to relate, but actually 
the battle was surprisingly short. The 
trout was well hooked; the old master’s 
hand had lost none of its cunning. I doubt 
if four minutes went by from the time of 
the strike to that moment when the pound- 
and-a-half brown lay in the net. And, as 
in my case with the brookie, I did not 
hear Ted's reel give a single click. The 
only extra line used was that which he held 
in his left hand. 

I caught no fish that afternoon, nor did 
the Artist. Jed took another brown of 
about eleven inches. At dark we left the 
stream regretfully. I carried away a mem- 
ory of the wood thrush’s song which 
seemed to come, I thought, from the depths 
of a reverie, a sad sweet reverie. It held 
a quality not unlike that of the brook in 
certain of its more pensive reaches. I 
thought they went well together. 


ON OZARK BASS STREAMS 


(Continued from page 35) 
water makes them unusually wary, and 
they are very difficult to raise, although 


a satisfactory catch may be made by fish- 
ing live minnows in the early morning 
and late evening. 

We pitched camp on a gravel bar below 
Pine Ford Bridge on a long, deep pool 
where I knew there were some good small- 
mouths. By four o’clock the sun had sunk 
behind the bluff, so that the pool lay in 
shadow, and I determined to try my luck. 

As I strung up my fly rod beside the 
tent I watched the pool. Soon I was re- 
warded by seeing a silvery flash as a big 
fellow broke water near a rock under the 
cliff and dropped back with a resounding 
splash. I watched a moment longer and 
saw the _ broken again as another big 
one came to the top. 

Surface feeding. This might be one time 
when bass could be taken out of a still, 
clear pool on a fly. I tied on a cork-bodied 
bass bug with brown and white hackles, 
then waded into the pool at the extreme 
lower end and up to within long casting 
distance of the lowest rise. 

Stripping out line for a long cast, I 
dropped the bug well in against the far 
bank. I let it rest a moment and then re- 
trieved with quick jerks, helped along by 
elevating the rod tip. No success until the 
third cast. Then a bass took with a rush 
that carried him clear out of the water in 
a beautiful leap. 

I set the hook and rushed him down 
into the tail of the pool so as not to 
frighten the other feeding bass, and after 
a grand fight netted a two-pounder 





beauty. Then I waded on up the pool and 
took three more good ones before Pardner 
called me in to supper. 
carefully 


These last were 


unhooked and returned to the 





Field & 


water, since the first big fellow would do 
for breakfast and we would count on to- 
morrow’s catch to take a few home. 
August 20—Young Freddie (aged 7) 
took his first bass on a fly today—then 
two more in fairly quick succession. I got 
as big a kick out of this as he did, and in 


the process we learned a new trick that 
I'm sure will be useful to both of us in 
the future. 


He and his mother and I were making 
a float down the Current in our big canoe. 
We had camped above Round Spring on 
a high bar opposite a beautiful “bluff hole” 
and slept out under the stars, as the night 
was clear. One of the beauties of this 
Ozark stream is its freedom from mosqui- 
toes throughout the summer months. 

Freddie and I rolled out of the blankets 
early next morning, and slipped away 
down the river with the fly rod. Dawn was 





Current River smallmouths 


painting the eastern sky, and the mist 
rolled up in long streamers out of the 
valley. As we came out on the bank a 
bunch of teal beat the water into foam as 
they took off down-river. Across, high up 
on the bluff, a hickory nut dropped and a 
gray squirrel barked. A thrilling time of 
day to be up and about. 

Below our camp, the wide hole nar- 
rowed into a long, swift chute with smooth 
rock bottom broken where boulders rose 
above the surface. The quiet pockets in 
the “wakes” of these rocks were, I knew, 
favorite lurking places for smallmouth. 
The water in the run, however, was too 
swift and deep for wading, and the spots 
I wanted to reach were beyond the range 
of young Freddie’s cast—though he can 
lay out thirty feet of line like a veteran. 

Here was a problem: how to reach 
these pockets where I believed we might 
find feeding bass. It was too far to cast, 
but we might get results by floating a fly 
down to them. I tied on a double—a Cahill 
and a Brown Hackle—and we waded into 
the shallows just above the rapid. 

“Now, Son,” I said, handing him the 
rod, “cast them straight downstream as 
far as you can. Then strip out line fast 
and float your flies into that smooth water 
below that rock. Let it hang a minute; 
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when I tell you, take in a little line 
wiggle the rod. We'll see what hap- 


and 
and 
pens. 

Freddie got the idea and floated the fly 
into the pocket below the big rock. As he 
started to retrieve a bass struck hard, 
hooked himself and came out, shaking his 
head savagely. 

“Play him, Son,” I said, as. Freddie 
looked up at me. “Keep that tip up and 
haul in line whenever he lets you.” 

So the boy braced himself and got in a 
bit of line, lost it again and got it back. 
The bass wasn’t a whopper, and gradually 
tired and came in and I slipped the net 
under him. 

The next one was a big fellow; so I 
took the rod and helped. Then came a 
third, and we were still hard at it when 
the sun topped the bluff and Fran called 
us back to camp for breakfast. 

Now these tricks of the trade—worked 
out with some knowledge of the habits of 
bass and to meet certain conditions—may 
not get results for you under different 
conditions. But they show the value of 
trying various lures and various methods 
of presenting them—of studying the con- 
ditions on the bass stream and figuring 
out the best way of meeting them. Cer- 

tainly if they win one more convert for the 
glorious sport of fly-fishing for black bass, 
I'll be more than repaid for having set 
them down. 


A DEATH STRUGGLE 
(Continued from page 21) 


my strength and that I would soon become 
exhausted under such terrific strain. 

Just how long this tense struggle con- 
tinued I can not say. It could not have 
been many moments, but they seemed in- 
terminably long. Many foolish and strange 
thoughts came to my mind. I had definitely 
decided that I was rapidly losing strength, 
and was expecting each moment to be my 
last. I could all but feel those long, sharp 
horns being plunged through my body 
time and again. Then it seemed that the 
struggle was rapidly diminishing—or was 
it the increasing numbness of my arms 
and hands and my mind and body from 
such constant and intense effort and strain? 
No, those horns were now quite still. 

Things began to clear up rapidly before 
my eyes. There, before me, was the deer 
in a partly standing position; his rear legs 
were spread wide apart, and he was down 
on the knees of his front legs. I was also on 
my knees, and was pressing his head and 
horns firmly against the ground. Blood 
covered my arms and hands, and I saw 
blood trickling to the ground from the 
stab wound. As I watched, the deer’s 
brown, sloping back slowly began to 
weave from side to side; then it slumped 
heavily to the ground. 

An immense feeling of relief came over 
me, and I gradually released my hold of 
those horns. I could not have turned them 
loose quickly if I had tried. I could hardly 
open my hands. My throat was so dry that 
I could hardly swallow. My clothes were 
torn and blood-stained, and my arms and 
hands, as well as my whole body, began to 
ache and pain and burn from many cuts, 
abrasions and bruises; but I did not mind. 
It was a delightful ‘feeling, despite the 
aches and pains, just to sit there on the 
ground and know that I was alive. 

When, some time later, I got to my 
feet and looked over that miniature battle- 
ground, I was amazed at the amount of 
torn-up earth and turf and battered and 
broken-down brush and the extent of the 
area it covered. 

Several years have passed since I went 
through this oe experience. I now 
have those big, fine horns in my trophy 
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room beside an 8-foot, 18-rattle diamond- 
back rattlesnake hide. On the floor near by 
is a Mexican javeline rug with open- 
mouth head, showing long, sharp tusks, 
the flat sides of which fit together as per- 
fectly as the blades of a pair of shears. 

I like to tell my friends about the time 


I killed the large rattler after he had | 


coiled himself around the rim and spokes 
of a wheel which turned him within a few 
inches of my head, probably several times, 
before I knew of his presence. And I am 
glad to give an account of the time I 
killed the javeline at very close quarters 
after capturing her young offspring alive 
by throwing my hunting coat over him 
and then pulling a glove over his mouth 
and snout to keep him from biting me. I 
also have many other trophies that have 
interesting backgrounds. 

I have never been able to say much, 
however, about that big pair of horns, 
and for good reason. To me they repre- 
sented one narrow escape that was entirely 
too narrow for me to enjoy the telling. 
Also, I claim to be, and am known as, a 
cautious and experienced hunter, and I 
do not like to think, or have it known, 
that I would put down my gun to stick a 
deer before I was sure he was dead. That 


was certainly one case where I had grossly | 


underestimated, with almost fatal conse- 
quences, the vitality and ferocity of a badly 
wounded white-tailed deer. 


Every experienced hunter knows that | 


he can not be too cautious, especially in 


unfamiliar territory and with the handling | 


of large wild game at close quarters, and 


that most dangerous situations come about | 


from lack of due precaution, in one form 
or another. After you have once over- 
stepped the danger line into an extremely 
critical situation, then steady nerves, a 
cool head, a strong alert body and plenty 
of good luck thrown in, all working to- 
gether, may get you out with your life; 
but I would say, from my own experience, 
that the chances are very much against you. 


WHAT! NO CITRONELLA? 
(Continued from page 15) 


salivary gland ‘has flowed the fluid which 
has closed the continent of Africa for 
countless centuries to civilization,’ and 
which has played a dominating part in de- 


stroying the civilizations of ancient Greece | 


and Rome. 

“Yet there is nothing more fragile or in 
reality more beautiful than the mosquito. 
We have been almost as blind to the loveli- 
ness as to the deadliness of this fairy 
creature whose delicately alighting feet 
are unfelt by our rough skins. For its 
beauty is a function of its deadliness. 
Those huge emerald eyes on the dark 
background, those iridescent and trans- 
parent wings, the double-edged sword of 
its long tongue, the slender legs yet so 
mightily strong—all are needed to pierce 
swiftly and silently, with the maximum of 
force and of skill, the heavily armored 
epidermis of man. 

“So that if you would see all of nature 


gathered up at one point, in her loveliness, | 
and her skill, and her deadliness, where | 


would you find a more exquisite symbol 
than the mosquito ?” 

Not bad, not bad—although I note the 
scientific gentlemen now state that the 
mosquito injects nothing into the minute 
wound it creates. But a pretty piece and 
worth reading twice. 

Outside the car windows I saw the hun- 
gry horde zooming in countless numbers. 
en-thirty came and went. I made quick 
rips from car to bridge to see what might 
be coming down from upstream. A body, 
maybe—or an empty green boat, mute evi- 
dence of what the “microscopic glands” 
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.-you ll find repose in Briggs 


M* pinch themselves to see 
if they’re awake the first 
time they take a puff of Briggs 
Pipe Mixture. They’re afraid 
they may be only dreaming when 
first they savor the delights of 
this tobacco. Rich and mellow 
as old wine. Gentle and biteless 
as a new-born lamb. 

The creation of this pipe-blend 
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was truly a blessed event in the 
tobacco business. Briggs is the 
offspring of Nature and Science 
at their best. A happy blending 
of choice tobaccos, sun-ripened, 
and aged in oaken casks with 
infinite patience. And the deep 
pleasure that is yours in Briggs 
is in no way lessened by its sur- 
prisingly modest price! 
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. EARL NABLO, 
Falls, N.Y.—39-lb. "Muskie 
on *‘River-Runt-Spook’’ 


"Heddon RIVER-RUNT 
does the STU NT” 


For Large and Small Mouth Bass, Wall-Eyes 
Og ey Great Northern Pike, Pickerel, 

uskies, Lake Trout, Land Locked Salmon, 
Striped Bass, Salmon,Sea Trout, etc.—this sen- 
sational “Runt” Bait gets’em all. 


“River-Runt-SPQOOK” 


Transparent, indestructible. 
Made in three models: 
“Floating’’, $1.00; “‘Sink- 
ing’’, $1.00; Jointed, $1.25. 
The genuine have “‘Heddon”’ 
on each bait. 
Three “Shore-Minnow” Finishes(X-Ray) 
“*Silver -Shore’’, “*Green-Shore’’ and ** Yellow- 
ore”... all amazingly life-like., (178) 
Write for Free Catalog and Bait Chart 
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Arch Support Moccasin 


A hand sewed moccasin made from black, me- 
dium weight, oil tanned leather. Eyeleted collar 
and adjustable gusset in tip. Molded arch sup- 
porting rubber sole which supports the 
arch the same as dress shoe yet 
has the ease and comfort of the 
old fashioned moccasin. 
Whole and half sizes, 
Write for Catalog. 
L. L. BEAN, Inc., 
Mirs. Fishing 
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Hunting 
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Money refunded if Bonaseptic fails in your 
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applied at night, dries instantly. Used for years 
by leading Athletic Directors, Coaches and 
Chiropodists. At your Drug Store or sent post 
paid on receipt of $1.00. 
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might achieve in the case of one driven to 
desperation. 

At 11 o'clock the dark river yielded 
forth sound, about a hundred yards up- 
stream. The sound was a very good repre- 
sentation of a mosquito-tortured human 
trying to get a boat off a rock. A paddle 
grated. There were grunts. Yea, there was 
more. There was cussing. Cussing in all 
its primeval nakedness, stripped of apol- 
ogy, now deep and sad like the low moan- 
ing of a lost soul in Hades, now loud and 
shrill. 

It was, of course, Mr. President, home- 
ward bound. The sounds came rapidly 
nearer, and in the darkness I saw him 


| frantically paddling down toward me. I 


called, and at my shout he answered with 
a feeling that even Shakespeare would 
have applauded : 

“No longer mourn for me when I am 

dead. 

Then you shall hear the surly sullen bell 

Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world, with vilest worms 

to dwell!” 

Down the bank I scrambled with a flash- 
light to light him on his way. Under the 
bridge he shot, the boat leaping madly to 
his paddle. I grabbed its prow as it touched 
the bank, and without a word we dragged 


| boat, fishing rods, tackle and all up the 








Repair work. Glasses exchanged. | 
Catalog Free. Goods on approval. Address | 
Box C. 


| 


rollway and lashed it to the trailer. 


“PP ST don’t say anything, but start driv- 
ing with the windows open,” directed 
the President. 

In the flashlight he was a sorry, tor- 
tured figure. Again the itching w elts of red 
and white covered face, neck and hands. 
His eyes gleamed wildly in the light from 
the instrument board as we drove home- 
ward. I handed him a tube of lotion of 
high virtue for such afflictions, and he 


smeared himself thoroughly. Then he 
sp ke : : 
“Of course, I should kill you. Not 


quickly or painlessly. No, that would be 
too go« od for you. I should lash you toa 
spiky spruce at sundown—naked—and let 
the mosquitoes have their way. Didn't you 
hear me yell at you? I shouted my head 


“I didn't hear a word,” I lied. 

“You knew that citronella was in the 
side pocket, right where I tucked it when 
I bought it in the drug store. 

“So help me, I didn’t.” 

Had he denn’ any fish? 

Yes, a half dozen pretty fair ones—one 
nearly a pound and a hali—but he'd lost 
all interest in fishing after the boat cap- 
sized in the Wildcat Rapids. 

No kidding? 

“Yep. I had the flashlight in my hand 
to pick out the course, and she hit a rock 
and went sidewise quick as scat. As she 
heeled over I grabbed the gear and held 
it. I didn't get very wet—only up to my 
chin. You really can’t call that wet. I got 
her straight, bailed her out and off the 
rock and kept on goin’. 

“Word had been sent down-river I was 
coming. I’m sure I saw signal fires on the 
hills. The farther I went, the thicker the 
mosquitoes were. It reminded me of the 
stories I used to hear back in Canada of 
the gathering of the clans in Scotland after 
a Campbell had shot a MacGregor for 
stealing sheep. 

“Passing down through Big Lake, I 
went through a convention of traveling- 
salesmen mosquitoes. They must have been 
traveling salesmen, because they all picked 
right up and came along w ith me. Through 
Lucius Lake me and the drummers struck 
up an agreement. They helped me change 
flies if I let ’em stay on until they were 
full.” 

The of the mosquito 


soothing salve 


cream had penetrated Mr. President's 
skin, and he warmed to his narration. 

“In that rapids just above the wagon 
bridge we had it out. They sensed I was 
getting away on ’em and called in all the 
bombing planes from the hangars in the 
spruce trees. Under the railroad bridge 
they almost got me when the boat went 
sidewise again up against the timbers. 

“T thought of drowning—there’s a con- 
venient eight-foot hole right there, just 
below that rainbow spawning bed. But a 
whim of the current saved me, and I 
struggled from their embrace as the boat 
swung endwise and backwards down- 
stream. I just let ’er go and swung the 
paddle around my head to keep ’em off. 
Every time the paddle hit one you’d hear 
a sound like a paper bag full of water 
busting. That was my life’s fluid ebbing 
out of ’em. If it had been daylight, you'd 
have seen the water run red down where 
you were.” 

Truly, Mr. President was doing very 
well, even for Mr. President. He really is 
so literal-minded that once when I crept 
upon a pot-hole and called to him, “There’s 
a million ducks down here,” he came up 
and whispered back at me, “ H . you're 
crazy. There’s more’n that. There’s a hun- 
dred !” 

We reached home and switched on the 
dome-light. The little magazine with 
“Eulogy to a Pest” came to hand as I 
reached into the back for our gear. It was 
too much to resist. I read: 

“Those huge emerald eyes on the dark 
background . . . the double-edged sword 
of its long tongue, the slender legs, yet so 
mightily strong—all are needed to pierce 
swiftly and silently the thick and 
heavily armored epidermis of man. So that 
if you would see all nature gathered up at 
one point ... where would you find a more 
exquisite symbol than the mosquito?” 

“Where?” asked Mr. President, inno- 
cently enough, as he reached for some- 
thing. 

“There!” he said joyfully as a wet, 
sandy wading sock plastered itself over 
my face with a soggy swish. 





WE TACKLE A WHALE 
SHARK 


(Continued from page 25) 


Gregorio and I had our hands full pay- 
ing out the lines. 

Hank and Walter, game to the core, 
brought the launch alongside, hooked the 
tackle in the ring bolts and, springing on 
deck, raised the bow out of water. After 
signaling “stop” to the engine room, Phil, 
Matlock, Buster, Walter and Hank fin- 
ished hoisting the launch and the partly 
lowered skiff. 

With the drag on the harpoon lines les- 
sened, we stopped paying out, and as soon 
as Buster could go below again we started 
the motors and retrieved most of our lost 
line. Glancing back at the clock, I was 
astounded that we had been fast to this 
fish for less than two hours. It was cer- 
tainly going to be a long fight, as the 
monster did not show any sign of being 
tired. If anything, he was getting stronger. 

Walter and Hank, having changed their 
clothes, came up on the fore-deck and re- 
lieved Gregorio and me for a few minutes. 
We went aft to take stock of the damage 
done to our launch. After looking it over, 
we decided that the only solution would 
be a new one, as it was too badly smas 
to be repaired satisfactorily. 

This was a real blow to our finances. 
Regardless of that fact, the loss of this 
particular launch meant much to me. More 
marlin, I think, had been caught from that 
boat than any other of its size. In one 
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morning I had caught six marlin, averag- 
ing 160 pounds, in about four hours. From 
it Hank and Walter had fought and landed 


upward of thirty marlin and sailfish, in | 
addition to countless tuna, white sea bass, | 
cabrilla and yellowtail. It was just like see- | 


ing an old friend crippled for life. 

Being more determined than ever to land 
that shark, we attached a long lance to a 
20-foot boat hook and brought two .30-06 
rifles on deck. Then we tried to get a little 
closer to our prey. Gregorio and I took 
over the lines from Walter and Hank, and 
I stationed them on top of the chart house 
with instructions to put as many bullets 
as possible in or near the eye of the shark. 
Phil was just back of me, with the lance 
ready to strike at the first opportunity. 

About that time the fish broke water, and 
Walter and Hank emptied their rifles into 
him with, we hoped, some effect. At least 
he went down and accelerated his speed. 


HIL, so busy watching the fish that he 
did not see where he was standing, got 


overboard he went. On hitting the water, 


luckily for him, he twisted the right way | 
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THERES MAGIC IN THE 


[sell DRINK 


a turn of the line around his left foot, and | 


and his foot came free. Matlock tossed over | 
a life-preserver from the bridge and rang 


for full speed astern. Walter and Hank, 
rushing aft, threw Phil a heaving line, and 
he was pulled aboard, soaked and sore, 
with his leg quite badly torn. 

Gregorio and I were having a hard time 
trying to keep the fish from taking all the 
line or breaking off. The heavy drag 
seemed to excite him, and he came to the 
surface and threshed around, finally get- 
ting two or three turns of both lines tan- 
gled around his body. After a short time 
he started to mill, circling the boat time 
after time. We were compelled to run the 
motors to help turn the boat as the circles 
became smaller. 

Bringing in fathom after fathom of-line, 
Gregorio and I began to feel confident 
that we would eventually land the fish. 
Then all of a sudden he made a quick turn, 
and before Captain Matlock could swing 
the heavy boat around he passed under 
the stern and fouled the lines in the pro- 
pellers. Our shafts being but three inches 
in diameter, and with only a light strut 
holding each one, I was afraid he would 
bend them beyond repair and we would be 
left drifting on the Gulf of California. 

For a moment or two we did not know 
what to do. The fish continued to mill, 
pulling the Diane stern first. Gregorio and 
I leaned over the rail, trying to see how 
badly the lines were tangled, but a light 
breeze made a ripple on the water which 
obscured our vision. 

We tried slacking off one line and then 
the other, but to no avail. Next we tried 
to raise the line between the fish and the 
boat with a heavy gaff, but there was too 
much strain and we could not get it closer 
than within three feet of the surface. If 
that had been possible, we would have cut 
one line on each side of the propellers, 
tied the free ends together again, taken the 
strain on that line and then cut the other. 

After ten or fifteen minutes of steady 
Strain, pulling us stern first, he changed 
his tactics and started jerking. We could 
see the shafts and struts bending with each 
lunge as we lay on the deck with our 
heads over the stern, hoping and praying 
We could gain enough slack to get one of 
the lines on deck. No boat could stand 
those terrific jerks indefinitely, and after 
about a dozen lunges the starboard strut 
came free from the planking and we could 
see the shaft spring a foot. 

\ re only thing to do was cut the lines. 

an a ave an 800-mile trip home on 

of that or ~ was, and another minute 

a. jer ing would mean that the 
e would have to be towed home. 
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For 152 years—Bushmills has had 
a unique tradition. Its flavor is 
strangely exciting. Bushmills is 
maltier—and Bushmills is 9 years 
old! At first acquaintance—it 
tastes surprisingly distinctive. 
After the seventh drink, Bush- 
mills will be your whiskey for 
life! For you'll readily agree — 
that no other whiskey can match 
the sustained and thrilling flavor 
of a Highball, Manhattan or an 
Old-Fashioned made with Bush- 


mills. 
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*| Gregorio grabbed the lance and started him in the woods, don’t he? And bounce 
LEARN ABOUT sawing on the ropes. The rest of us stood away and wave their flags, don’t he? Do 
and watched, almost with tears in our you want ’em to get so numerous they al- 
BOOTS FROM eyes. We had felt so sure of landing that most disappear the way they did in Ari- 
fish. The lance finally cut through both zona? Or do you want to see it fixed so, 
lines, and our fish was free. after a herd is established, the guns take 
To our surprise, he came to the surface the surplus that otherwise is goin’ to make 
a hundred yards away and started south for wholesale starvation and disappear- 
at a speed of about six knots. Before he ance? 
had gone many feet he was joined by his “Closed seasons alone didn’t bring quail 
mate. We gazed at them until they were back to abundance. Scarcely any killin’ at 
out of sight. Nobody said a word. Then ill pretty near wiped out the Arizona deer. 
Gregorio went over the side to cut away “Killin’ anything spleens some folks, 
the tangle of line with his knife. But if the right kind of killin’ gives you 
A few minutes later we were limping more of this or that—either because it sup- 
toward San Jose del Cabo and a doctor. plies the money to give it management or 
After the doctor finished taking a few keeps the numbers of a species in reason— 


BASS. RANGELEY BOOT stitches in Phil's leg, we sat down and can’t you put up with it? 







THE REDSKIN 


antl ‘sf , discussed the fight. The crew all said, “I “I’m not bearin’ down on this money 
NDIAN'S feet were always com- told you so”; but Walter, Hank and I thing. In ’34 the guns paid somethin’ over 
fortable in moccasins. One piece of | are still determined to do the impossible nine million dollars in this country. Where 
soft leather extended under each foot | and get one of those brutes. Maybe we would you find nine million dollars for 
like a hammock. No bumpy innersole | will be successful the next trip. law enforcement and propagation and man- 
or cork-and-glue filler. Get the same | agement if you didn’t have the guns to de- 
comfort in Bass Rangeley Boots. pend on? That’s all I want to ask. 
Beware of boots that look like THE OLD WARDEN AND “And I want to say again, and mebby 
moccasins but are not. Insist on Bass THE LADIES still again, that it looks as if killin’, along 
Boots—backed by 60 years of expe- | : with management, was goin’ to give both 
rience. Write for a free catalog show- (Continued from page 27) of our factions the things they're both 
ing comfortable footwear for all sport. was. I think they were wrong. I think the alter. — killin — understand. We're 
Send a letter or post-card today! season should’ve been closed with us be- 2°! Pte peices t aprrapenetiegien, Bie 
fore it was. I was on the protectionist’s “ @ Wie On sot a SS 
G. H. BASS & CO. side that rg “pi a seen gency. But killin’ along with management, 
“A f ; : ae ese 4. I. figure, is goin’ to give us a sight more 
28 MAIN ST. WILTON, ME. nd after we got it closed we sat back game than ten years back anybody would 


Makers of Sportocasins and Bass Outdoor Footwear — Pan all —7 = was dare dream about. And you can't have the 
goin’ to be able to watch bob-white run sph “a yy ¥. 
and hear ’em whistle every place we went ony open eae the money you get 
in quail country. But did we? We didn’t! He ieuned 00 his mustache as a rustle 
hey didn’t seem to pick up much, in spite f snnaiue th : satan 
of the fact that none was killed legally and ° ae dcaie Eeeoa teen sonnel 
mighty few went to poachers. " : : "ee 
~ al ia canna a pov ahaa aiaaih I don’t want to take all afternoon explain- 
, it ‘ d they ee in’—or tryin’ to—this quail experiment or 
| had been protected they got busy and did anything else. But I do want to tell you 
somethin’ more. They set up management bg + Panny : Se 

. . » . that it’s been an honest undertakin’ ; that 
projects. They made studies of what a .: ’ - : 

{) needs to b a es, it wasn’t put on by a lot of lads crazy to 
_ needs | ¢ happy oh “ry and prove a point. Teachers and_ professors 
hel ak tt wath = pth cone ig oe done it. And that kind of folks are sort of 

— 8 8 = takin’ game affairs out of the hands of 

| they commenced: to shoot a little. Not) Comen. anvhow 
Amazing Spray Invention | wuch. But some. And what do you suppose i “Now, what conservation needs, as I see 
Repels Insect Pests ee ee daaait pr domppirer — it, is a lot more team-work. It needs a lot 
os all more push put behind these big manage- 


O more annoyance from mosquitoes and insect | . ; «ys P 
N : i -- | amount of shootin’ in the fall meant mor : - 7 
pests! Just spray clothing with Bokay — it : Ore ment projects which are going to result in 








keeps them away. Pleasant odor. Non-poisonous, | quail for breeders in the spring!” : cera a es 
Will not stain clothes. Kills and repels mosquitoes, He leaned forward for emphasis, and ™0re game for all kinds of folks. I figure 
that protectionists and hunters should swal- 


,- W.-K, poll gaa —— puzzled expressions appeared before him. 
SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER: Clip this ad, write | _‘!n other words,” he said, “it looks like, 
your name and address on the marin and send only | mebby, if we go in for quail management 
$1.00 for handy pocket size bottle of Bokay with | and do a good job, the guns are goin’ to 
aaa be refill supply. | have some and you folks who get your big- 

BOKAY COMPANY gest kick out of seein and hearin’ the cute 
739 N. Milwaukee St. Milwaukee, Wis. little rascals are goin’ to have more 

—  Claices of your enjoyment. 

— “In passin’, as some fellers say, I want 
to remark that the money for management 


low their differences and not call names, 
and I figure they will just as soon as pro- 
tectionists get convinced of what the kind 
of hunter I call a sportsman is up to. And, 
take it from me, that kind of hunter is in 
the majority. He’s learned his lesson. He 
knows he’s not only got to kill in a moder- 
ate way, but that he’s got to insure his 
chance to keep on killin’ by management. 

















comes from the guns. ; 

SAVE YOUR “Take deer,” * said. “In Arizona, in “ EBBY this big, new maven 

Pennsylvania, in Michigan, the suspicion is peter out. Mebby it won't. I hope 

LEATHER growin’ up that if oe gota lot of deer not. I hope it knocks the last of politics out 

and want to keep a lot of deer you'll go of conservation, both state and national. I 

kill a lot. That sounds like what a school hope it forces lawmakers to pass laws, not 

¢ a ane oan ae teacher would call a paradox, but it ain't. by guess and by gosh, but on recommenda 

then te forestall dry ret, Deer multiply awful fast once they get tions of folks who are competent to recom- 

the effects of moisture, | goin’. And when they get too numerous for mend. I hope it brings out more money 

gases and wear. Use | their food supplies, they melt away awful for refuges and managed areas and such. 

aaa od — fast—a sight faster than the guns ever will | “And how can you help? By throwim 

leather. Send 25¢ for trial size can take ’em. in with the kind of hunter I’ve been holdin 

or $1.00 for full pint. “Now, what does your protectionist up et peel cg ae By sehen 
want with quail? He wants to see’em run, in’ along with him and gettin some 

MARTIN DENNIS CO. don’t he? And he wants to hear ’em whistle _ of what you want while he gets somethin’ of 

873 Summer Ave., Newark, N. J. in the evenin’ quiet, don't he? If you can what he wants. Because you ain’t goin t 

see more and hear more by havin’ some get yours, ladies, unless he gets his, as I've 











HULL AUTO COMPASS | killed, why not do it? And your only tried to point out. Barrin’ the guns won't 

Have you ever taken the wrong toad | chance, it would seem, to see more and hear do it alone—not by a long shot. hi 
Covering yout mistake? This new AIK- | more is to have quail management, and you “And do you know that that very thing 
is goin’ on in at least one state? In Micht 


VLANE TYPE COMPASS constantly ’ . 4 
ia your direction of travel: Sticks | Can't have management on a big scale with- ‘hi 
. ae peter. . . . * 
OniY" $195, PostrAtb, incudine | Out shootin’, because there ain’t enough gan. Did you know that the Michigat 
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to windshield. 


ASTEED. STP ACTION GOA | folks otherwise interested or enough money Federated Garden Clubs was one 0! * 
i your dealer cannot in the till. best friends the Michigan Conservation 
supply you, order direct. “What does your protectionist want with Department’s got? Now me, I don’t figure 


HULL MFG. CO. Box 246-L, WARREN, OHIO leer? To see ’em stand a minute and watch that any lady who'd belong to a Ga 
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hunter, but in Michigan they’re workin’ 
shoulder to shoulder with ’em. 

“They got interested and went to the 
Department two years ago. And the Mich- 
igan Department put on a school for their 
delegates. In the summer of 1935, the 
Michigan Garden Clubs put a campaign 
agin’ forest fires that was a dandy. That 


fall they had another school, got familiar | 


with what the Department was doin’, 
found out how it was tryin’ to get what it 
wanted. And last winter they started a 
law-enforcement campaign with poster 
contests for school kids and all. They’re 
takin’ a big place in the Michigan picture. 

“I don’t suppose one-tenth of one per 
cent of those Michigan ladies have ever 
killed anything, except a fish now and then 
which, most likely, they wouldn’t unhook 
theirselves !” The burst of laughter at this 
was spontaneous. And friendly. “They 
ain't hunters. They don’t as a class like 
the notion of killin’, probably. But they’ve 
watched the wild-life thing and studied it, 
and they’ve come to the conclusion that 


helpin’ a department organized to give the 
hunters more of what hunters want. 

“I'd like to see women the country over 
into this thing up to their ears,” he said, 
with one of his rare gestures. “I’d like to 
see it because I figure us hunters need your 
help. And I'd like to see it because I like 
to see folks kind of get what they want 
out of the woods, and I think you can have 
what you want if you'll help the other fel- 
ler get what he wants. And besides,” he 


they can get more of what they want by | 





concluded, his eyes twinkling, “I like to | 
feel that me and my neighbors can git | 
along without a great deal of name- 
callin’ !” 

He bowed courteously, and this time the 
applause was explosive. 


RECIPE FOR CRACKERS | 
(Continued from page 29) 


innocently, idiotically down at us was the | 
pointed white face of a possum! Our coon- | 
hunter’s cup was full—of stale beer, not | 
champagne. | 
“Oh, well, shoot him out,” I said at last. | 
“Then we'll get to the car, and home. It’s 
all up now.” 
_ Changing trail to a possum! Old Bull's | 
fault—too old, too slow, too tired; over- 
willing to tree instead of run. The coon 
himself was safely up some other unguess- 
able tree in Jumble Corner; or still more 
probable, far on his pacing way to the Mis- 
ery again, laughing as he paced. 
The rifle cracked; Bull and Fan seized 
and mauled the thudding cheap trophy. | 
Cracker, I noticed, merely darted in for | 
a sniff and a grab, and was gone. | 
We wormed our way out of the rocks 
and trees, and plodded across the upland 
old-field in the cold wind. My thoughts 
dragged a like pace, bitter and weary. 
Then—yo-yo-yo-yoooo, straight away 
Irom the outer point of the Corner. Bull, 
at our heels, heard nothing; Fan slid into 
a canter, none too readily. 
“And that is a fox this time!” I de- | 
clared. 
It was the last straw! 
“Oh, yeah?” said Bill. Just two words. | 
Then he began to run, because his runty | 
Pup Was saying more, full cry across | 
that grass field, full check at its farther 
edge. Then a steady-fire, never-pause-for- 
reath tree bark at the foot of the big 
tulip-poplar that stands a little outside the 
ue as you go down-hill toward 
tailed ‘eke, tree which a certain ring- 
pore — reached by the skin of his 
of his \ se he had been much too sure 


Joke when he left Jumble Corner 
after a little delay. : 





\ 
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Club could rightly be called a bloodthirsty | 
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Give your pipe a new deal with 
Half & Half. Cool as a call to show 
your cards. Sweet as holding four 
of a kind. Fragrant, full-bodied 
tobacco that won’t bite the tongue 
—in a tin that won’t bite the 
fingers. Made by our exclusive 
modern process including patent 
No. 1,770,920. Smells good. 
Makes your pipe welcome any- 
where. Tastes good. Your pass- 
word to pleasure! 


Not a bit of bite in the tobacco or the Telescope Tin, 
which gets smalier and smaller as you use-up the tobacco. 
No bitten fingers as you reach for a load, even the last one. 


Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 
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When it’s an early summer morning and you've 
iust come in from whipping your favorite stream 
.. knee-deep in fighting game-fish water...that’s 
when a breakfast of “piping hots” hits the spot! 
Especially when those flapjacks are fairly drip- 
ping with melting golden butter and delicious, 
genuine Mapleine Syrup! There’s a real camp 
breakfast. And with Mapleine you can have all 
the syrup you want without carrying a jug. You 
carry “‘the makin’s” in a 4-inch, 2-ounce bottle. 
To make syrup—in one minute—just add Mapleine 
to hot water and sugar! Quick, easy—and what 
swell syrup! Get a 35c bottle from your grocer. 
Crescent Mfg. Co., 657FS Dearborn St., Seattle. 


FRE Write for free sample— 
@ makes two pints syrup! 
Aad 
> MAPLEINE 
a 
Durable! Convenient! Comprehensive! 


GUIDE MAPS 


TO HUNTING, ANGLING, 
CAMPING AND HIKING 


















Government Topographic Quadrangles 
mounted on cloth in pocket folder size. 


For information, circulars and price lists 
write 


EMPIRE MAP SPECIALTIES, INC. 
Gurney Building Syracuse, N. Y. 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, send 25¢ for a regular 
size bottle direct to 
H, C. Jenkins & Co., 1647 W. 46th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


New 1937 


VERBAIL 
TRAPS 


Better — Cheaper 





Send for free illustrated folder, 8-A on 
these remarkable new traps for taking 
animals without injury. 
Most sizes now only 50c 
VERBAIL TRAP COMPANY 


807 District National Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















We all tree-barked for a time now, old 
and young. Then two eyes shone up aloft, 
and Bill shot him out. And when the dogs 
had let go and were sitting back and pant- 
ing, I took off my hat and stood with the 
cold wind on my hot forehead. A pair of 
dark hound eyes were turned toward me 
in the lantern light, and in them I surely 
saw that rare tranquil mystery, that un- 
mistakable steady calm—the hunting 
look. 

“Bill,” I said, “I’m apologizing for 
everything. He out-strikes and out-trails 
his sire, and he out-drives his dam, and 
he out-stays and out-thinks a 20-pound 
Long Stream Hill boar coon late in the 
season, I herewith renounce any and every 
claim on that tombstone. But I’m asking 
you two questions. First, how did you pick 


| him out of twelve? 


“TI didn’t,” grinned Bill. “I took the one 
they left, those eleven other guys. I let 
them make the mistakes !” 

I gasped. “I see,” I said after a while. 
“And second, how did you train him? 
Led coons, dropped coons, coon-skin drags, 
possum-up-a-fence-post ?” 

“I didn’t!” grinned Bill again. “I just 
took him coon hunting. Seven nights a 
week, eight weeks plus five nights to a 


| season, two seasons and a half—just one 





hundred and fifty-three nights it comes to 
tonight. A lazy trainer would count on 
getting some sleep. I’d rather get a coon 
dog.” 

Over Bill's hedge, any Sunday morn- 
ing, you can see a knot of masculine heads. 
Good money is scarce, but they offer Bill 
good money for Cracker—big money. He 
steadily refuses. 

“He may die on you, Bill,” I’ve sug- 
gested. “Then you're out all around.” 

“Not quite,” answers Bill. “I'd just 
raise and train me another one—another 
Cracker.” 

And he would! 


OLD FELIS CONCOLOR 
(Continued from page 37) 


armed, On the other hand, I can tell some 
instances of surprising luck. 

Last year a 16-year-old high-school boy 
on his first deer hunt encountered and 
killed a lion in broad daylight in the 
Rincon Mountains near Tucson. A friend 
of mine who lives in Flagstaff, Arizona, 
was sitting in a corral, rifle in hand, one 
morning waiting for a horse to be caught 
for him, Suddenly a big lion jumped over 
the fence and almost on top of him. It 
would have been hard to say which was 
more surprised—the man or the lion. How- 
ever, the hunter recovered from his aston- 
ishment in time to shoot the beast. 

_There has always been more or less 
discussion among sportsmen as to whether 
or not lions scream. I have never heard 
one scream, and the fact that many people 
who have lived in the woods all their lives 
haven't heard the scream would tend to 
prove they do it rarely. However, they un- 
doubtedly do make a noise of some sort. I 
have heard it described as sounding like 
the cry of a baby, the shriek of a woman 
in distress, and the yowl of a big cat—all 
by people of undoubted veracity. What 
does it sound like? Maybe like all three. 
Quien sabe? 

The hunter needs a good pack of dogs, 
three or four at least, as the more noise 
they make the more frightened the lion 
becomes. The pack should include a good 
cold trailer or two. Many hunters in the 
Southwest are now using specially trained 
bloodhounds, but I have heard of some 
who swear by Airedales, which are 


ordinarily not thought of as trailers at all. 
Jack Butler, who hunts in the Kaibab and 
takes 


Clark Gable, the motion-picture 
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actor, out a couple of times a year, uses 
bloodhounds exclusively. 

In most sections the hunters ride horses, 
but when it is especially rough they have 
to follow on foot. In any case, it is a wild 
and exciting experience and something 
not soon to be forgotten. When the lion 
finally comes to bay on a rock or in a tree, 
it is all over. He can be shot as easily as 
a skunk in a trap, and shooting him affords 
about as much thrill. But the first glimpse 
of the lion, running like a tawny streak 
before the clamoring dogs or perched ina 
tree, spitting and hissing like a snake, is a 
sight never to be forgotten. Many hunters 
vary the sport and add thrill to it by tak- 
ing the animals alive, climbing into the 
trees and lassoing them. 

Treed lions are usually shot in the brain 
or spine and killed instantly. Two hundred 
pounds of wounded lion landing in a pack 
of expensive dogs is bad medicine, and 
fumbling dudes who fail to kill the animals 
outright are bitterly denounced by the 
wranglers. For that reason, they frown 
on shots at lions running before dogs after 
they have jumped out of a tree and are 
trying to escape. 


IONS are not particularly tenacious of 
life, and when they are treed it is no 
great trick to kill them neatly. Almost any 
kind of bullet will do it. Hundreds have 
been dispatched with .22’s, and full-jacket- 
ed bullets are good, as they don’t tear the 
hides. I know of one Eastern hunter who 
took an expensive lion hunt and blasted 
five animals out of trees with high-velocity 
.30-06 bullets. Some of the hides had holes 
as big as dinner plates. 

It is a fortunate circumstance for the 
deer tribe of America that lions are no 
more prolific than they are. Females breed 
only every other year. They have from 
one to three kittens, with the average 
perhaps a little above two. The young, sur- 
prisingly enough, are spotted, showing the 
influence, I suppose, of some remote spot- 
ted ancestor. Even the young are killers 
incarnate. There are instances on record 
of kittens only four or five months old 
killing young deer on their own initiative. 

Male lions are polygamous and far 
wanderers, but the females settle down in 
some rough country of cliffs and cafions 
where deer are plentiful and raise their 
families, killing a deer or two each week. 
A female with young, hunting a_ fairly 
small area hard, will often make it a 
gameless wilderness, killing or driving 
away all the deer. On a couple of occasions 
I have had this happen to favorite hunting 
spots of mine. 

There is no doubt that the lion is an 
undesirable citizen and should be killed at 
every opportunity. In spite of his slinking 
evil beauty, he is a villain without a re- 
deeming feature. What is more, he is 
completely unnecessary at the present 
time. Before the coming of the white man, 
lions served a useful purpose, as_ they 
tended to keep the deer within the bounds 
of their food supply and hence saved the 
forests. But now man, the greatest pre- 
dator of them all, has taken over the work 
of the lion. Lion and man compete at every 
turn. : 

Many sentimentalists claim that lions 
are necessary because they kill the aged 
and diseased members of the deer herds. 
This is ridiculous. Nearly all the lion 
kills I have seen have been young and 
vigorous animals. Like man, the lions kill 
mostly bucks, as bucks are usually im 
better condition than does. , 

Lions are not easy to exterminate. No 
successful scent bait has ever been worked 
out for them. As they prefer to kill their 
own meat, few are ever trapped. They cat 
be taken by only one means—a wel 
trained and skillful pack of dogs. But 
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state and Federal hunters and private in- 
dividuals, working under the bounty sys- 
tem, are slowly killing them off. It may 
be a century or two before they are ex- 
tinct, but eventually they must go. It is 
written. They buck man at every turn, and 
in doing so they have signed their own 
death-warrant. 

I, for one, will shed no tears when they 
are all gone—if I am still alive at that 
time. Each lion killed means at least five 
hundred more deer for the sportsmen of 
America; so surely each death should be 
celebrated and the hunter of lions should 
have an honorable place among sportsmen. 


WHIRRING BOLTS OF 
GRAY 


(Continued from page 23) 


locate in the midst of settlements. But 
wherever they hold forth, rest assured 
they'll roost high. And they’re seldom 
found more than one flight distance from a 
leafy penthouse or other lodging which 
enables them to sleep off the ground. 

The experienced sportsman may hunt 
the valley quail with fair success without 
the aid of a gun dog. But he misses the 
very essence of the sport and increases 
labor. Worse yet, it is quite certain he 
will fail to retrieve many of the birds he 
downs. Quite often, he does not mark them 
accurately; and stricken birds frequently 
run several yards before they fall dead or 
whirring wings roll them far from where 
they fell. 

As for winged birds, after viewing their 
sprinting ability, Tom Johnson, famous 
Canadian sportsman, aptly termed them 
“miniature ostriches.” They run almost as 
fast as they fly, and disappear-in a jiffy. 

Even years ago, when quail were present 
by millions and there was no bag limit, 
it was the hall-mark of good sportsman- 
ship in central California to shoot this 
game only over a gun dog’s rigid points 
or before a merry-working cocker or field 
spaniel. For that matter, it was the prac- 
tical system of market hunters in my coun- 
ty who averaged ten dozen quail per day 
to the gun and killed perhaps half of these 
over the stands of wiry and tireless native 
setters. 

Today, because of comparative scarcity 
of game, the finished gun dog has added 
importance; flocks of valley quail are 
fewer than formerly and widely separated, 
so that merely in locating birds he is an 
invaluable aid. Besides, unless the gunner 
is a kind of mental robot, with nothing in 
mind but blasting down game in a mechani- 
cal way, esthetic angles and valued com- 
panionship are involved in the working 
combination of man and dog. 

Regardless of that ancient myth—valley 
quail will not lie to the pointing dog— 
hundreds of sportsmen know definitely to 
the contrary. Charley Babcock always 
stoutly maintained that Ch. Peach Blos- 
som, dainty daughter of Ch. Count Glad- 
stone IV, was the greatest bird dog he 
ever handled. And her best work by far 
was on this game. I believe that practically 
every finished chicken dog would handle 
it capably with a little experience. In fact, 
a number did this very thing, among them 
Dash Antonio, sterling son of the great 
Ch. Antonio. Here’s a sample of his work 
in competition as published in Breeder & 
Sportsman: 


PACIFIC COAST ALL AGE STAKE, 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 


The great event of the day came next. It was 
the putting down of Dash Antonio, double winner 
. the International Cup and also a winner in the 
Manitoba All-Age Stake. He was handled by W. 
: Coutts, Hopp, a Portland dog, handled by 
yse, was his opponent. The dogs were put down 


on open grounds with enough cover so that the | 


spectators could see every point made. 

The Portland dog was first to locate birds, but 
after being shot over he grew excited and ranged 
wildly. Scattered birds were found. Suffice it to 
say that Dash electrified all observers. His work 
was perfect. He made point after point, and road- 
ed birds time and again fully 300 yards, pointing 
stanchly and holding to shot. The manner in which 
he covered ground, coming to a point with a snap 
when under full swing, was simply grand. The 
great dog made not a single mistake, scoring at 
least forty points. The critics took off their hats 
to him as one of the greatest field-trial dogs they 
had ever seen. 


Although valley quail do run when 
ground cover is scant, nevertheless if 
scattered they will lie as close as any game 
bird in existence. They stick like leeches 
in head-high jungles, and just as tight in 
knee-high sage, ferns and wild oats ; also in 
bare rock formations, where they hide in 
crevices ; and in alfalfa, blue-grass, thistle 
patches—even on practically bare ground 
at times. Likewise in vineyards, highly 
cultivated and otherwise; frequently they 
squat there close beside a vine root, with 
the ground all about bare as a billiard 
table. I’ve often seen them take refuge in 
lumber, cordwood and brush piles from 
which they issued one at a time. 

Moreover, they'll hold tight high up in 
the leafy tops of poplars, cottonwoods and 
oaks, fifty feet above the ground—which 
is not so good, I’ll admit. In that instance, 
if I had the time, I rested while waiting 
them out. Usually, after a half hour or 
so, the birds dribbled down, singly or in 
detachments, to ground cover. Here, if not 
permitted to resume flock formation, they 
lay like stones and the dogs made point 
after point. 

Frequently I have had dogs point close- 
lying valley quail fully two hours after the 
flock was scattered. In fact, it was common 





HE “Narrowest Escape from 

Death” story for next month 
will make the hair stand right up 
on the back of your neck. It fur- 
nished the biggest thrill any ’coon 
hunter ever had. 











practice, when the weather was warm and 


the ground dry, to disperse flocks along the | 
hunting course and time a return to them | 


so that the birds were allowed a full hour 
in which to loosen up, in order that the 


scent might be stronger. Even so, I recall | | 
an instance when my companion, Henry | 
Keller, picked up three *quail with his | 


hands under such _ conditions 
crouched in scanty cover. 
Once one of my setters, a splendid son 
of Ch. Count Gladstone IV, drew to a 
flock of quail which flew to a dry, bare 
slough bed edged by great cottonwoods; 


as they 


fallen leaves carpeted this to a depth of | 
several inches in many places. Here the 


dog flashed into a statuesque point, and, as 
his nose was unerring, I was prepared for 
a rise—but from where I was at a loss 


to guess. I had literally to kick that bird | 
out of its tunnel under the matted leaves. | 


Perhaps a dozen points were established in 
this unusual cover. And in attempting to 
flush one of these quail, I stepped on it 
and could feel it fluttering underfoot. 
This was a splendid performance by a 
great gun dog. Yet Mrs. Phoebe Hearst 
sold that setter to me for a song, when he 


was eleven months old, because her astute | 


handler asserted he utterly lacked a nose! 


Regardless of his sprinting ability, I | 


firmly believe the valley quail would far 
rather hide than run when disturbed. In 


fact, no other American game bird is quite | 
so resourceful in this connection; nor will | 


any other attempt to secrete itself in such 
scanty cover. 
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HOW TO MAKE 
A FISHING TRIP 
SUCCESSFUL 


If old Ike Walton were alive, 
he’d approve this formula 
for a successful fishing trip: 
Take plenty of Heinz ready- 
to-eat foods; several boxes of 
matches and a pot that holds 
water. Then, whether the 
fish bite or not, you'll eat 
like a king! 


Nothing like hot Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans for a 
camping-out appetite! Es- 
pecially the Boston-style 
kind—rich with pork and a 
succulent ‘lasses sauce! Or 
Heinz Cooked Spaghetti, 
drenched in red-ripe tomato 
sauce, with just a hint of 

fine Parmesan cheese. Ora 
steaming bowl of some he- ®& 
man Heinz Home-styleSoup ¢ 
—Scotch Broth, hefty Corn 

P Chowder or lusty Vegeta- 

EG ble with Beef Broth! They 

3 stick to your ribs! ies 


And don’t forget the al- me 
ways indispensable bottle of 

Heinz Tomato Ketchup— 

the world’s favorite flavor! 
Better lay in a supply now! 

See your grocer today. 














There are forty-seven different 
kinds of accidents that can hap- 
pen to you while fishing; and 
even the most trivial can turn 
into something serious. “Have a 
Care” is a careful treatment of 
this subject with some mighty 
useful information and tips in 
it that may well save you a lot 
of grief. Don’t miss it. In the 


September 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


It will be a great issue, filled with 
splendid articles and practical informa- 
tion. Two of the outstanding fishing 
features will be— 


FROSTY BROOK 


How trout were taken on dry flies in 
a crystal-clear stream with snow on 
the ground and no flies of any kind in 
the air. By Arthur H. Carhart. 


NO MUSKIES 


With Robert Page Lincoln and a very 
famous guide on the famous Lake of 
the Woods. 


And, of course, pages of practical 
dope in the various departments. And 
for the gunner and rifleman there will 
be a feast of splendid stories and 
articles, including: 


THE MOON OF 
PAINTED LEAVES 


Hunting Moose in Alaska, with an 
immense amount of practical informa- 
tion on the where, when and how, 
including how to pick heads that are 
real trophies. 


WHITETAIL AND 
THE WEATHER 


An article that will tell you more 
about when and how to hunt deer 
than anything we've read in years. By 
Paul Brandreth. 


DUCKS OF 
STONE BRIDGE 
A duck shooting day on Lake Cham- 
plain with H. P. Sheldon. 


COMPLETE GAME LAWS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Open seasons, license fees and bag 
limits for every kind of game. 


Order a copy of this great issue NOW. 











Several years ago, while shooting with 


| my fine old friend Bill Dormer, a large 


flock of quail flushed and lit on practically 
bare ground. On approaching the spot we 
found it pockmarked with depressions made 
by the hoofs of cattle, but entirely barren 


| of cover. Still, aided by the keen noses of 


the dogs, we made a respectable bag then 
and there. ’ 5 
Excellent shooting was often had in the 


| large valleys when scattered quail resorted 
| to the omnipresent salt-grass. In such 
| dense growths, not more than four inches 


in height, they stuck like leeches and you 
virtually had to kick them out in order 
to secure shots. Either that, or the gunner 
advanced very slowly, gazing intently at 
the cover near by. When his eye rested 
for a few seconds where an alert bird was 
hidden, it usually whirred away in alarm, 
believing it had been discovered. Incidental- 
ly, this expedient is effective with other 
game. 

In hill country a favorite refuge of scat- 
tered quail is along the steep banks of dry 
branches or coulees. Frequently they lodge 
in mere tufts of cover along these perpen- 
dicular sides or immediately over the rim. 
Just as often they hide in the very bed of 
a dry wash in places where the inexperi- 
enced hunter would never search for them. 
And how they do stick! 

In his brave and clever fight for exist- 
ence, little Topknot may exhibit a few 
exasperating traits—from the gunner’s 
selfish standpoint, mind you. I'll not say 
he is a paragon of perfection. Nevertheless, 
when December skies burn bright and blue, 
when frost whitens damp, shady swales 


| and the blended tang of sage, laurel and 


aromatic balsams hangs in the breathless 
winter air, I become a bit balmy about this 
saucy little scamp. Nor is it hard to conjure 
up scenes for such a natural stage. The 
alabaster form of a trusty dog, rigid on a 
sunlit hillside; the flash of our native bird 
spurning the sage with whirring wings; 
his sudden collapse in answer to the gun’s 
summons; cut feathers drifting slowly 
earthward. 

There may be a finer sporting prospect 


| this side of the Mystic Land. If you're a 


clansman of Lophortyx californica, you'll 
want to be shown, and will be darned hard 
to convince. 


GUN PHILOSOPHY 
(Continued from page 33) 


in shooting is to be able to make a reason- 
ably good group of bullet holes on a paper 
target with no wind, in the shade, perfect 
light and all the aids to shooting. But this 
is only the first step, and that is where 
99 per cent of the shooters stop. 

I have tried out many a medal-wearer 
who stood very high in the official scoring 
book. Take them out of their rut, and they 
usually cannot shoot at all. This includes 
most police and military expert paper- 
target shots, such as we have at Camp 
Perry and elsewhere. Make them shoot un- 
expectedly and under adverse conditions, 
as in real revolver work, and they are 
usually helpless. 

It’s a fine game, this fancy kind of 
shooting, but it is not real work with a six- 
gun. I long ago called it in public print 
Bullet Billiards. Try shooting in the rain, 
in a high wind, at below zero, in the 
dark, at unknown distances, at irregular- 
sized, -shaped, -colored objects. Count 
nothing but the hits—no 9’s. 

To snake a revolver out from under a 
| closely buttoned overcoat, hold it in the 
| bare hand at 30 degrees below zero in a 

30-mile wind, with sleet beating into your 
face—that’s the test. Then you can easily 
understand why I have so often stated in 
| my articles that the practical range of the 
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revolver is about 50 feet and that a hit 
every two seconds, with five seconds for 
the first shot, is mighty good shooting. 

All stunts such as thumbing, fanning 
and the like are stunts, and nothing else, 
about like riding on one’s head on horse- 
back. They are never done by men who 
use guns seriously. 

Fanning is a myth. I’ve written this 
subject up thoroughly and posted a certi- 
fied check of $1,000 reward for any one 
who could demonstrate it. No takers. As 
for triggerless guns, it’s a fad the gullible 
fall for. The trigger is to the gun what 
the saddle is to the horse—a sensible con- 
venience, not absolutely necessary, of 
course, but what common sense prescribes, 

In the same class with these stunts come 
shooting from the hip and shooting by 
instinct—that is, pointing the gun instead 
of aiming through the sights. All the magic 
ways of shooting either rifle or six-gun 
other than aiming through the sights are 
pure bunk. This is easily proved. Simply 
offer to bet any amount against the man 
who believes in this bunk, and take the 
sights off his gun before the test starts. 
Not one will accept it. I’ve silenced all 
comers in this way. 


O far I haven’t had a chance to say any- 

thing about the fabulous accuracy of 
the ancient Kentucky squirrel rifle, be- 
cause I have been talking about the six- 
gun. But the frontier rifle deserves men- 
tion. You can judge the truth about it by 
the same rule I gave you for the six-gun: 
that no man ever shot any better than 
his gun could shoot. We still have the 
guns, and can test them and settle any 
extravagant claims. 

That these old stick-loaders were ac- 
curate there is no denying. But their range 
was short. They were shot in target com- 
petition at about 60 yards. Today we dub 
that “bayonet work.” We now get the 
same results at 200 yards that the old 
Kentuckies got at 40. Two hundred and 
300 yards were beyond their range, and 
no one thought of using them at that dis- 
tance, which is ordinary range for us to- 
day, without changing sights. 

Our ancestors had everything for better 
rifle results except the powder. They went 
the limit with black powder, but black 
powder was all they had. The secret of 
the modern rifle is in the test tube, not in 
the gun. Smokeless powder—that is the 
answer. Yet a good part of the world even 
now shoots guns years behind those known 
to experts. 

The reason is economic. Today out 
Army and big-game hunting rifles fire at 
between 2,500 and 3,000 feet per second, 
while in very restricted use we have rifles 
that start their bullets with an_ initial 
velocity of close to a mile a second. But 
these cost much money to buy—and to 
shoot ; so these super-rifles are not so well 
known to the general public. 

But I am not concerned right now with 
these mile-a-second initial velocities, for 
I’ve just become attached, riveted, soldered 
to another pet—my favorite rifle. It is 4 
50-110 Model ’86 Winchester. Poor old- 
timer. What am I going to do with tt 
I don’t know. I have nothing to shoot, no 
place to shoot it. But it’s full of dreams. 
It’s the only gun, except an old Sharps 
I can pick up and recall forty-five years 
ago. All I want is to fondle it. 

Still, it’s some gun at that. But what 
for? I remember the time when I've slept 
with a rifle like this, barrel down the leg, 
stock under my cheek, ear on the sad 
and stars above. The wind blew cool ané 
delicious, and I’d flop over and fit m 
other hip-joint in the sod without awaken 
ing. Yet the least snort of the pick 
horses—and the old rifle came silently out 
of the frosty blankets. 
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But what’s the use? We're civilized 
now. Fame is a fizzle. Work all your life 
for it; then what of it? I'll take the .50- 
110 and the thump-thump-thump on the 
picket rope. But that’s gone. We used to 
ride 40, 50, 60 miles from sun to sun; now 
they canter around the park and telephone 
for arnica. But I’ve done it. I’ve lived it. 
The day of the .45 is done. 

Today, in place of a Colt I carry a cane. 

: Tue Enp 


FUZZY FEATHERS FOR BIG 
TROUT 


(Continued from page 42) 


ing that if you study and know intimately 
your lake water you can inveigle those 
monsters into taking your flies, even after 
they have refused other lures throughout 
the season. 

In autumn the deep, cold lakes stocked 
with brook trout offer superb fly-fishing, 
especially in the shallow bays and inlets 
and near the feeding streams. Our West- 
ern brookies are “plenty fat and sassy” 
then and “quick on the trigger.” Nearly 
always they want a gray or a yellow fly; 
so we always start with a Hare’s Ear, a 
Yellow May, or a Golden Pheasant. But 
there is no rule, and lucky you will be, 
when experimenting on a strange lake, if 
you can observe an old-timer there and 
see what he is doing. Otherwise you may 
try many, many flies. 

‘There is Bill Jamis, fly-fisher extraordi- 
nary, who specializes in the high Sierra 
timber-line lakes. He climbs like a goat, 
and may take you along if you speak the 
same language that he does. But Bill 
wears overalls, and his tackle is far from 
flashy; so the city sport who lacks dis- 
cernment may turn down his invitation— 
and be sorry. 

One day last summer Bill fished bleak, 
high Tioga Lake, right beside the main 
Yosemite highway, and took five gorgeous 
brook trout that weighed more than ten 
pounds. Other good fly men, unacquainted 
with the water, fished in vain, none of 
them noting that the old master cast out 
a huge, wing-clipped No. 2 fly of brown 
pattern which he let sink deep, deep down, 
then retrieved with a barely perceptible 
motion. Maybe that odd hunk of feathers 
and wool looked like some elephantine 
nymph which was peculiar to Tioga. I 
don’t know. 

Never be influenced by bad weather in 
autumn lake fishing, for a snow-storm or 
thunder-shower may bring on the wildest 
orgy of rising fish that you could imagine. 
One time we fought a terrific wind to get 
around the rock-bound shore of high El- 
lery Lake. Whitecaps were smashing on 
the rocks, the water was a murky dull 
gray, and the temperature was near to 
the freezing-point. 

Wading out in the lea of a great rock- 
shoulder, we half-heartedly tried to cast 
our flies, about one cast in three reaching 
the surface. But we caught a beautiful lot 
of autumn-tinted brookies that evening, 
fish averaging a pound. 

Lake fly-fishing tackle need not be elabo- 
rate, but it must be good, for there is 
always the chance for that record fish. I 
believe strongly in a balanced outfit when 
expecting big trout: a rod of about 6% 
ounces, 914 feet long, a reel holding at 
least 80 yards of line, the casting line to 
match the rod, of course, and a leader 6 
or more feet, of a size to meet existing 
conditions, always as heavy as the fish 
will take. ‘ 
a _ gs, gg fish of around two pounds 
oul Ay 2¥%-ounce, 9-foot rod, a lighter 
of hechs one capable of holding 30 yards 

acking, a DH or EH tapered line and 
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long tapered leader to match. This lighter 
outfit will provide far finer sport with 
medium-sized fish, can be made to handle 
big ones under favorable conditions, and 


permits greater delicacy in the handling | 


of small flies, when you must “fish ex- 
ceedingly fine.” 

And don’t overlook the major impor- 
tance of leaders in this kind of fishing. I 
would rather have a dozen assorted tapered 
silkworm-gut leaders of my choosing than 
a gross of imported, unproven flies. One 
of two or three dozen flies of the accepted 
size and pattern for a given district will 
raise fish, but not on a “wrong” leader. 
Colors should be mist, green or amber 
brown, to match the water best, in lengths 
from 6 feet for the heavy gut to 12 feet 
for those tapering down to a Fina or 1X 
tippet. Good luck! 


RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 43) 


“As I remembered that the line was of 
but 9-pound test when new, I endeavored 
to relieve the tension on it. Setting the 
click as a drag, I allowed about fifteen or 
twenty yards of thread to slip off the reel 
spool. 

“At this point my wife took complete 
charge of the boat. When I snubbed the 
out-rushing line to a stop, my captive 
boiled to the surface. The thrashing body, 
half-way out of the water, throwing spray 


in every direction, was a sight one could | 
not soon forget. I fervently hoped that | 


the lure, rattling at one corner of those 
huge wide-open jaws, would hold. From 
that time on, the fish fought a strictly sub- 
surface battle. 

“To land such a large fish safely became 
our next problem, since we had neglected 
to take along a net. Several times we 
reeled the bass up to the boat, but always 
it turned back into deep water. Eventually 
the fish wore down, and as we guided the 
boat into the shore we were able to work 
this big fellow alongside and I got my 
hand inside its mouth. 

“When tested on the 64-ounce portable 
scale we carried, the indicator hit bottom 
with a ‘clunk.’ We did not really know 
the true weight of the fish until later.” 

Third Prize was taken by John C. Cole- 
man at Whitefish Lake, Ontario, on Aug- 
ust 21, 1935. This fish weighed 8 pounds 
8 ounces, with a length of 22 inches and a 
girth of 18 inches. The lure was a natural 
minnow. Mr. Coleman dié not send us a 
description of the fight; but since Ontario 
bass have a reputation for fireworks, it is 
easy to believe that this fish provided 
plenty of excitement. 

Fourth Prize goes to Ben Evanson for 
a bass weighing 8 pounds 8 ounces. It will 
be noted that the weight of the previous 
entry was the same as of this fish, but the 
former specimen had a slight edge in 
greater combined measurements. The catch 
was made at Lake Stevens, Washington, 
on August 25, 1935, and the bait again was 
a live minnow. 

The fifth-prize fish, singularly, also 
weighed 8 pounds 8 ounces, but in this in- 
stance the total dimensions were con- 
siderably less than either of the former 
two entries—the length being 20 inches 
and the girth 14% inches. The fish was 
taken on July 9, 1935, at Kinderhook Lake, 
New York. Bait casting accounted for the 
downfall of this bass, the lure being a 
Bass-Oreno plug. 

The winner of the Sixth Prize was 
Glen Demuth, who took honors with a 
bass weighing 8 pounds 2 ounces, the 
length of which was 25 inches and the girth 
14% inches. The fish was taken at Putney 
Pond, Michigan, on July 7, 1935, and again 
a Bass-Oreno was the lure used. 
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THE END OFA 
PUFF-ECT DAY 
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Li's too short and marriage too 
sacred to spoil them with a foul pipe 
and unholy tobacco. So we urge hus- 
bands to keep their briars sweet and 
clean and filled with Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
milder mixture. No woman ever re- 
coiled from Sir Walter Raleigh burn- 
ing fragrantly in a well-kept pipe. As 
a matter of fact, this gentler blend of 
better Kentucky Burleys makes men 
more attractive and women more 
yielding and admiring. Try a tin for 
the little woman’s sake .. . and your 
sake ...and our sake. We honestly 
feel it’s the easiest-smoking, best- 
smelling blend ever offered for 15¢! 





-_ . 
SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 


— —. 


‘Soonerot Later- | 
Your Javorite Jovaces 





FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Willi Tobacco Cc i 





Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. U-63 








WAS late in joining the gabfest at 
the trailer-camp community house and 
from the ferocity of the discussion I 
deduced the subject to be no less ex- 
plosive than the Townsend Plan. But I was 
wrong. It was about streamlined trailers. 

On one side of the table sat the be- 
lievers in space, comfort and convenience 
that could only be included in a coach with 
a generous floor plan and squared-out 
corners. They were willing to burn a 
trifle more gasoline, shift sooner on the 
long grades and take an hour longer to 
arrive in order to have elbow room, easy 
chairs and storage area for more comfort. 

The opposition pre- 
ferred speed, lightness 
and the ability to tackle 
tough trails, to big, fat 
single beds and an oven 
on the stove. Their cigar- 
shaped jobs might not 
have room for cubby 
holes under the eaves 
but they were the berries 
in snaking through nar- 
row brush roads, they 
pointed out. 

I didn’t join the battle 
there and I won't here. 
It is a question of per- 
sonal taste. What do you 
expect of your trailer? 
Where will you take it 
and how many must it 
accommodate? How oft- 
en will you use it and 
under what conditions? 
Answer these questions 
for yourself, add a study 
of the manufacturers’ 
catalogues and stir in a 
generous portion of 
common sense. Then let 
the mixture stew gently 
for a week or two, and 
the result will be your 
perfect trailer. 

If your only chances 
to get away are weekends at the lake or 
grouse cover with your partner, you will 
be choosing a handy little model with a 
good heating stove. But if there’s a chance 
that the kids and Aunt Susie will persuade 
you off to Florida where you will spend 
the winter in a comfortable camp, you'll be 
wishing for more length and closets. 

We met a young couple who preferred 
to spend their money on hunting and fish- 


What Type Trailer? 


By George H. Denny 


ing instead of night life. Their trailer was 
startlingly streamlined; about twelve feet 
long and not as wide as the powerful coupé 
that whisked it along. They regularly 
covered 500 miles a day on good roads and 
had penetrated far into Canada and 
Mexico for their sport. Comfort was sec- 
ondary ; they were used to roughing it for 
days or weeks. They used the trailer only 
as a speedy, convenient way to transport 
duffel, tackle, guns and folding boat from 
one end of the country to another. When 
we met them they were on their way from 
a bout with Florida tarpon and were head- 
ing for a favorite trout stream in southern 


A Covered Wagon at rest in a grove of big trees 


Colorado with maybe a short stopover for 
the spring shooting in Old Mexico. They 
go as far as possible on wheels, then hire 
guides or strike out alone with a light 
outfit. 

In contrast we saw a family of six with 
a trailer that weighed nearly three tons 
when loaded. The car that pulled it was 
lighter and less expensive than the one 
used by the couple I've just described. It 
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took the sextet a month to drive from 
California to Florida and they had to 
choose their roads with some care, but they 
were in no hurry and believed their outfit 
suited their plans perfectly. 

These are extremes. In between, of 
course, there are hundreds of models, each 
with a dozen variations. Your needs, plans 
and purse will guide your choice. When 
we decided to break away from cold, rent 
and taxes we couldn't find exactly the 
trailer we needed in a dozen catalogues, 
but the first manufacturer we visited was 
able to make a few changes in a standard 
model at little extra cost. 

You won't be able to 
shock or amaze a trailer 
builder with any request 
short of a trailer that 
you can launch at the 
seashore and sail to the 
West Indies. That's an 
idea. Why not? I'll prom- 
ise you one customer 
right away, Mr. Builder. 


NE factory has just 
turned out a twen- 
ty-footer for use by an 


oil company in South 
America. Nothing un- 
usual about it except 


that it is ant-proof. Ev- 
ery stick of wood or bit 
of upholstery is prepared 
to discourage those vora- 
cious rascals that appaf- 
ently think nothing ot 
lunching on houses of 
autos. 

I have a_ bachelor 
friend who is rated Pub- 
lic Enemy No. 1 by 
wives who know his suc- 
cess in luring husbands 
off for weekends to trout 
streams or bird country. 
He is in the market tor 
a trailer that meets just 
two requirements. First, it must be light 
and speedy enough so he can leave the 
office Friday noon and be parked on_ the 
stream 300 miles away late that evening; 
second, it must have a ceiling compartment 
ten feet long by six inches square so he 
won't have to take down his rods when 
shifts to new water. ; ll 

With two small children we went in 10F 
plenty of room and comfort and safety @ 
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the form of rigid construction and heavy 
brakes. We have had a few twinges of 
envy when speedier models passed us at 
60 while we were doing our usual 40, but 


when we pulled up at evening their owners | 


were the ones who admired our wide beds 

and leg room. ; 
After three months on the road we still 

are amazed at the interest in our outfit. 


Nearly every stop draws a crowd. Most | 


of them seem to be just about to buy a 


trailer and soon we are showing them the 


interior and trying to answer their ques- 
tions. A few of our visitors have even 
brought a supply of trailer literature and 
asked us whether this or that model will 
suit them. We can answer only in the 
broadest terms, of course. Too many fac- 
tors must be weighed, sifted and con- 
sidered by the prospective customer alone. 

But there’s one point we feel safe in 
driving home. Be sure your trailer manu- 
facturer knows his stuff ; has been in busi- 
ness long enough to place the trailer axle 
where there will be no tendency to whip 
at speeds over 30, and to figure the proper 
weight on your rear springs when the 


water tank is full, and to arrange the com- | 


partment for the bedding so you can get 
at it easily when the beds are pulled out. 
There are a thousand little problems in 
trailer construction that are learned only 
by experience. In view of the fact that 
scores of small trailer shops have mush- 
roomed in the last few months to capitalize 
on the boom, it is a pretty sure bet some 
lemons will be palmed off on unwary buy- 
ers. By the same token, be sure it’s not 


one of these mistakes that you are picking 


up second-hand at such a bargain. 


HE size of the factory is no reflection 

on the quality of the goods. But the 
length of time in business or the experience 
of the engineer or designer counts. With 
plenty of fine outfits on the market, it will 
be your own fault if you select a coach 
with leaky roof ventilators or poor bal- 
ance. 

The smartly streamlined models with 
lines as graceful as a racing sloop are 
deservedly popular, but according to an 
engineer friend who seems to know his 
aerodynamics there is a point where prac- 
ticality begins to take a beating for the 
sake of mere appearance. After pointing 
out that a cubic foot rounded from a corner 
is so much space lost inside, he argues 
that aircraft are the only conveyances 
where streamlining can be carried to the 
ultimate degree with pure gain all the way. 
Inasmuch as the sky roads are uncrowded 
and have no hairpin turns there is no 
objection to the extra length needed to 
compensate for the teardrop shape, he says. 
_His other reason is more technical and 
I’m not sure I understand it well enough 
to pass it on. Something about a side or 


quartering wind destroying much of the | 
theoretical efficiency of streamlining in the | 


case of trains, auto or trailers, whereas 
aircraft, not tied down to tracks or roads, 
can take the unfriendly currents at an 
angle. Such uniformly ideal conditions for 
the earth-bound, streamlined vehicle are 
obtained only in a tunnel, he says. Oh 
well, just let it go. : 
Anyhow, the idea seems to be that 
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Hunters and Fishermen Find the Mullins 
Red Cap Utility Trailer Gives Them All 
the Extra Room They Need 


Off to the woods—the lakes and fishing 
streams in carefree comfort. That's what the 
Mullins Red Cap Trailer means to sports- 
men. This all-steel, streamlined honey gives 
you the extra room you need for dunnage 
—and sleeps two when you camp. 
Engineered to latest automotive 
principles— priced low because of 
advanced, factory production 
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methods—the Red Cap Trailer carries equip- 
ment safely and at small cost. 


Red Cap has real capacity—1200 pounds. 
Yet it is easily handled when detached from 
your car. Two roller bearing wheels and 
scientific tow yoke and coupler assure 
stability. Rubber-sealed top with lock 
protects against water, dirt, dust and 
tampering. Top detachable for bulky loads. 


Ideal for sportsmen, the Red Cap also is 
great for salesmen, tourists, farmers and 
stores. It may be purchased on easy terms. 





Red Cap is brand new. If your automobile dealer does 
not yet display it, write direct for full information 
and illustrated literature, giving his name to the 
Mullins Manufacturing Corp., Dept. F., Salem, Ohio. 





COMPARE 


FAMOUS CUSTOM BUILT 
1937 AUTO CRUISERS 


With all others for design, comfort, sturdiness 
» — : 


All-steel chassis. Enam- 
eled Masonite Exterior 
Clear vision. Private 
Sleeping Compartment 
All Chrome Kitchen in 
all models. Completely 
equipped; ready to go. 


Junior Model accommodates 4— 181% ft. length 

Standard Model accommodates 5 — 2014 ft. length 

Senior Model accommodates 5*— 2214 ft. length 
FREE literature on these sensational values 


| AUTO-CRUISER CO. OF AMERICA 
| 3925 §. Hanover St. Baltimore, Maryland 
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| You'll Be Proud of 
Your Roycraft Coach ! 
heomer you go—your Roycraft will be 


admiring eyes—because ite 
benuty, home-like 






charm, 








600.00! Easy Terms! Free Catalog! 
ROYCRAFT COACH CO. 
138 Main St., Chesaning, Mich, 





Trailer IT ravel Wayuzine 


If interested in trailer lore, as owner, 
builder, buyer or prospect, you want the 
only magazine devoted exclusively to 
trailer news, stories, features, designs 
tand plans; touring and camping: laws, 
and directory. Profusely illustrated, The 
Trailerite’s guide. For 12 issues mail $1, or for 10c 
sample copy .... ae 


Trailer Travel, FS8, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 














Send 25¢ today 


for this big 60-page book 
full of 







valuable intormation, ideas and suggestion: 
rs. builders and users, Tells how 
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lets, Mattresses—over 200 items 
exclusively for building and equipning a trailer. Rust 


25c (coin) today—satisfaction positively guaranteed 


TRAILER SUPPLY CO., Box 438-E, Wausau, Wis. 








streamlined trailers are fine if not over- 
qaone, 

But even if you feel safe at 70 miles an | 
hour with your light trailer and fast car, 
. hat s the hurry? I’ve talked with men who | 
ragged about averaging 550 miles a day 
‘or a week and when I hinted there must 
have been some reason for the rush they 
seemed a little confused and hurt that I 
didn’t join them in rejoicing over the 
record time, 


Freedom from schedules, 


that you ¢ the knowledge 


an poke around in strange cor- 
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» CAMPHO-PHENIQUE. / 


The Soothing Antiseptic Dressing 


TAKES the $F CH AWAY 


Send for FREE SAMPLE Dept. F-3 


CAMPHO 
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Thrilling LOW COST 


VACATIONS ... G 
COVERED WAGON! 


—— 


—_———" 








bh 2 Yellowstone, the Grand Canyon, the pine clad 
slopes of the Rockies, the seaside or Canada—all 
beckon with new allure when you travel the low cost, 
economical, yet luxurious Covered Wagon way. Just 
hook one of these perfect homes on the open road to 
your car and—GO! Costs far less than staying at 
home. Provides year ‘round vacation trips. Gives you 
cross continent travel advantages. Built like a fine 
car for years of enjoyment and use. Complete with 
kitchen, dining room, bedrooms and bath. Write for 
free trave] literature. Why not give the family a real 





vacation . . . and travel by Covered Wagon? 
eeiteeten 3 Models 
tive, Titerature | = $395—$785—$1 185 
ee for 4 
28 page Triler New Low Time Payment 
oan Plan 

COVERED WAGON 

COMPANY 


416 Cass Avenue 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 


3 Travel by 


COVERED WAGON 














Universally recognized as the last word in 


appearance, comfort and safety, Aerocar is 
built for your LASTING enjoyment. Highest 
quality airplane type construction makes Aero- 
car stand up after YEARS of road travel. 
Patented Aero-coupler provides easier handl- 
ing under all conditions. $1950 up, fully 
equipped. Write for literature. 


AEROCAR COMPANY OF DETROIT 


4807 Cabot Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
Motorists and Trailer Owners 
eliminate blowout hazards and flat- 
tire nuisance. American Safety 
Wheels are adapted to any 16- 
inch drop-center wheel and are 


neat steel rims that are bolted 
to and become part of the wheels. 


$5.00 each, F. O. B. 
Detroit (state make and year of 
ear or trailer—shipping weight 
ten pounds each). 


AMERICAN TIRE GUARD CO. 
5919 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


s |LEEPING BAGS| 


TORY PRICES. The GREATEST SLEEP 
IERICA. Best quality gray duck down 
IMPROVED 8 100” 
S4” wh . 














to Sportamen at FAC 
BAG VALUE IN 
we wate-proof, «ind proof 
sion Zipper with af ;? 
shen used for sleepin s 
head flape on shelter half, 
$45 alue. Special 1 
Wool filling, regular $15.00 
ng. Shipped C. OU. 1D. Write 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 


1410 S. W. Harrison St. Portiand, Ore. 


Direct 
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t. olle Regular 
Ss. & Bag with Virgin 

$9.98. sleep in Nature's own cover 
rt cireular. ALL BAGS GLARANTERD 


Pure 


Oregon 


CAMPERS - HIKERS! 


One 
in the 
tion of 









Everything for outdoors! 
of the largest assortments 





The “Outdoor Store” for {> years 
200 Broadway, New York City 
Branch: 213 West 42nd St 
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ners or stop to admire the scenery without 
hastening to a hotel or cafe—these are 
among the best reasons for trailers. Our 
idea of a good time is to join whittlers’ 
row at the cross-road store to hear the 
sectional views on the latest Supreme 
Court decision and possibly stay over for 
the big fox drive next day. Or slip back 
and try to get a picture of the quail brood 
that crossed the road, or throw grass- 
hoppers in a clear stream to see if trout 
or bass are hungry. 

One of the high lights of our trip was 
the result of ducking up a side road a 
half mile in order to discover what was 
meant by a sign, “Frogs and Hides.” It 
developed that we were in the heart of the 
frog-leg and alligator-hide country and an 
hour’s talk with the district buyer was 
most instructive. Incidentally, he told us 
where the bass were hitting and what they 
preferred. 

There are a thousand things to see if 
your eyes aren't glued to the speedometer 
—and you may live longer. 

Here’s a good thought I picked up from 
a veteran trailerite. He carries four planks 
about an inch thick, five feet long and six 
inches wide. They will insure traction for 
your rear wheels in mud or sand. Don't 
worry about the trailer wheels; they'll tag 
along nicely. With one to drive and one 
on each side to advance the planks you 
can safely and speedily reach, or retreat 
from, many desirable and secluded camp 
spots not too far from the hard road. 


HINTS ON GRUB FOR THE 
BACK-PACKER 


By Charles McDermand 


IGHT, non-perishable foods are the 
staff of life to any back-packer. Last 
summer I learned of some items in dry and 
concentrated foods which should interest 
anyone bothered with the light pack versus 
heavy appetite trouble. 
The August, 1935, issue of Firetp & 
STREAM carried a grub list of my compil- 


—_ 


The author with his pack on the trail 


ing. Laden with that list to the exact 
ounce, I left Tuolumne Meadows in Yose- 
mite Park and crossed snow-choked 11,000- 
foot Donohue Pass the second morning 
out. 

Under a 60-pound pack it was a tough 
start but during the following weeks I 
easily averaged ten miles a day over di- 
vides and through canyons where my 
tracks were often the first ones of the year. 
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A mess of cut-throat trout ready for dinner 


But one evening I met another packer. 
We pitched camp together and cooked a 
dinner in celebration of our meeting. 

That dinner was a welcome gastronom- 
ical surprise to both of us. I possessed 
food which he had never thought of carry- 
ing and vice versa. While he gorged on 
my hot biscuits with butter and brown 
sugar syrup, I was thoroughly enjoying 
the thick and nourishing soup prepared 
from one of his rolls of stick soup. We 
both feasted on a dish of chipped beef and 
cream prepared from his dried meat and 
my biscuit flour and dry milk. For dessert 
we had some of his salted nuts and one of 
my taffy candy bars. 

When we parted the next morning each 
of us carried some of the other’s supplies. 
I had exchanged flour, dry milk, and but- 
ter for dried beef, salted nuts and a stick 
of soup. The result was that each of us 
gained a better balanced grub list by the 
trade. 

I plodded on south, and on the twenty- 
seventh day out I camped and started to 
fish at a lakelet just under the Glacier 
Divide. I had intended crossing it the 
following morning but the clouds which 
soon began to swirl over Mount Hum 
phreys made me long for the safe timber 
of lower altitudes. A thunderstorm a 
timberline is a miserable thing at best; s0 
I said a hurried goodbye to a pack-train 
fisherman who had climbed up from Piute 
with me and hit for the downward trail 


AILSTONES were bouncing at my 
heels when I reached the San Joaquin 

and ran toward thick timber. I almost fell 
over a pup tent pitched under a tree and 
dove into its shelter just as a grey wall 0 
water swept past. That small tent was well 
crowded since it sheltered a young chap 
from Los Angeles and his wife in addition 
to myself. They were enjoying a stew 0 
de-hydrated vegetables and dried beef and 
at their invitation I went to the bottom 
of the kettle. , 

Occasionally I bit on an unsoftened 
stem that tasted like a match stick 
otherwise those vegetables won a_platt 
with me right then. I had always hearl 
that they were difficult to cook; so I had 
never carried them. But two hours of soak: 
ing with a teaspoonful of vegetable broti 
added to the water plus a forty-five mil 
ute simmer over a slow fire renders them 
edible and very tasty. 

When I returned from that trip I dope! 
out a new grub list. A friend and It 
it out for two weeks of as hard 
packing as I ever experienced. We 
that the new items—dried beef, vegetables 
vegetable broth, stick soup and mixed 
nuts—were nourishing and did much f 

, : vised lis 

prevent a jaded appetite. The revis 
is sufficient for two men for fifteen @ 
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Mixed salted nuts 3 Ibs. 
Dried beef 1! 
Dried vegetables I 
Vegetable broth 
Stick soup 
Butter 

Dry milk 
Brown sugar 
White sugar 
Hotcake flour 
Biscuit flour (prepared) 
Three minute oats 
Hardtack 

Salt and pepper Y, Ib. 
Coffee . hf 
Dried apricots 
Bacon 

Raisins 

Grease 

Salami 

Taffy candy bars ae 
Total food 30 Ibs. 

The above list figures out to a pound of 
food per man per day which is more than 
sufficient if one secures a meal of fish or 
game a day. 

Soup rolls come in different varieties. 
My favorite is celery. The yellow pea and 
bacon combination—Erbswurst—is good. 
One third of a stick crushed and cooked 
for fifteen minutes and eaten with hard- 
tack will send the hungriest hiker to bed 
with a satisfied stomach. Stir in a tea- 
spoonful of vegetable broth. 

Dried vegetables are very bulky to carry, 
but when they are cooked with chipped 
beef, jerked venison, or used in fish chow- 
ders they furnish the vegetable taste and 
the roughage one craves. 

A chunk of dried beef the size of one’s 
two thumbs will make a large portion of 
creamed beef. Slice the beef thin and soak 
for an hour in a little water. When it is 
placed on the fire and starts to simmer, 
stir in a thickening made from one table- 
spoonful of biscuit flour and one of dry 
milk. Simmer until it “tastes right’”—usu- 
ally about fifteen minutes. 

Back-packing is energy-burning work 
and nearly everyone on his first trip will 
underestimate his craving for one particu- 
lar thing—sugar. When in the hills, espe- 
cially if the weather is cold, men are apt 
to double their usual amount of sweetening 
on oatmeal, hot cakes and in coffee. Last 
summer I met two chaps returning from 
what was to have been a two weeks’ outing. 
Only one week had passed and their packs 
still contained such lead-heavy items as 
canned beans and corned beef, but they 
were completely out of sugar. Such in- 
stances of a trip ruined through bad judg- 
ment are not rare. Care in planning a bal- 
anced grub list is vitally necessary. 


A CONVENIENT TAPER 


OMPARATIVELY few fellows who 
Xu hit the trail, either for hunting, fish- 
ing, Camping or just hiking, are prepared 
to start a fire when everything is wet 
trom rain or snow. I have always felt that 
the makings for a good fire are just about 
as essential as a first-aid kit in an emer- 
gency, and it is with this in mind that I 
am passing along the little kink which I 
call a taper. 
: Take an open sheet of a newspaper, say 
“4 by 34 inches, and double it four times, 
so that the result is a strip 24 inches long 
by 1% inches wide. Then roll this strip 
as tight as possible and twist a thin wire 
around it. Soak the roll in hot paraffin 
tor about twenty minutes, and then let it 
one A string or thread fastened to it and 
‘ung over the side of the paraffin pot 
makes the removal of the roll easy. 
, is compact taper may conveniently 
We carried in the kit or pocket, and will 
mduce wet twigs and leaves to burn. 
—J. G. Hopkins, Jr. 
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A WATER ESCALATOR 


ie our camping duffel we always in- 
clude a length of heavy wire, a pulley 
and a light rope. Whenever we pitch camp 
by the side of a river we choose the high 
bank, because it is free from insects and 
provides a dry site. But the water for 
cooking and washing is far below, and it 
takes the joy of living out of a trip to 
climb up that bank in the sun with a pail. 





The escalator in action 


We stake the end of the wire out in the 
river a way or tie it to a log in a jam, 
or in some way secure it so that there is 
some river between shore and the point 
at which the wire enters the water. The 


other end of the wire is tied to a tree or | 


stake on the bank. 

A pulley is threaded on the wire, and 
the rope tied in the pulley with enough left 
on the short end to tie on to the pail. 
The pail is tied on with a single bow-knot, 
let down to the water where it fills it- 
self, and is pulled up the wire and car- 
ried on the level to camp. 


—E. L. Surtciirre 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TENT FLOOR AND FRAME 


I wish to build a frame to support canvas so as 
to have movable but semi-permanent summer 
quarters. Have you published in Frecp & Stream 
any designs of knock-down frames for tents? 

Joes anyone sell such equipment? My present 
plan is to cover frame with canvas and fly, mak- 
ing a tent house about 12’ x 18’ with screen 
doors at ends. ag 

J. J. Ruenner. 


Ans.--Of course, you will want your tent to 
have a board floor. Before you do anything, how 
ever, set up the tent first, without the floor, and 
make very accurate measurements. The thing to 
do is to put down the required number of 2” x 4 
scantling as floor joists. When doing this, lay 
them so that the front and rear joists will project 
sufficiently far that you can nail a guy-rope frame 
to them. Then plank them over with dressed 
lumber. If it is possible, it is a good thing to use 
the tongued and grooved flooring. 

After you get through with this, run your base- 
board around the sides and rear. At each corner 
on the inside put up a 2” x 4” joist to the height 
of the tent wall. These corner posts should then 
be connected at their tops by narrow boards on 
the outside, corresponding to the hase-boards. 
You will find that these narrow boards will come 
in mighty handy for hanging up a lot of items. 
Loop the tent-pin beckets over nails in the base- 
boards. 

If by any chance you want to make the tent 
floor portable, all you have to do is to arrange 
it so that the sections can be bolted together. 

“AMPING Epitor. 





THIs department is intended to be a com- 

mon meeting ground for campers and 
woodcrafters. Kinks and ideas concerning 
the trails and woods are welcomed for pub- 
lication. Questions will be answered when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. 











CAMPER’S 
ae LIFE 
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Fire mistakes 
Oscar’s thumb 
for bacon 


Bug takes fancy 
to Waldo’s ear 


Homer gets stiff— 
from too much 
wood cutting 


PER’S 
LUCK 





Sunburn, bug bites, poison ivy, sore 
muscles, cuts, bruises, burns—any- 
thing can happen in camp. That's 
where good old Absorbine Jr. 
comes in mighty friendly. For 
this fine old remedy—soothing, 
antiseptic and healing—brings 
wonderful relief from most ills 
that can befall a camper’s flesh. 
Toss a bottle into your kit; you'll 
be glad you did. At all druggists’, 
$1.25 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
317 Lyman St, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFPT) | 


For years a favorite remedy for relieving sore 
muscles, muscular aches, bruises, sprains, sunburn, 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 
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20 TIMES 
STRONGER THAN OAK! 


Such is the strength of 
Travelear’s all-steel, arc- 
welded skeleton shown here 
at the right. And yet it’s 
a lighter frame as well 

Beautifully built and 
beautifully appointed 
Roofed, ribbed, girdered, silled with the only frame 
of its kind, and cradled in knee-acting wheels, 
Travelecars stay beautiful! 


JUST OUT 
New 13 ft. Model; 


Dinette rear; dav 
enport front; mak- 
d 









































“Junior” at $345; Standard 
$495; Seniors 16 and 18 ft. $695 
to $1200 f.0.b., Detroit. All have 
same frame; same suspension 
Literature free on request 


in fore-anc 
uiteis. Greek TRAVELCAR COMPANY 
$495 16431 West 7 Mile Road 
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| 
WOLVERINE | 
TOILETS | 


For trailers—Lake cot- 
tages—Community and 
j; tourist camps and all 
unsewered districts. 

Write today for full 
details of how Wolver- 
ine will give you modern 
sanitation. 


Dail Steel Products Co. 
800 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 


AIRO MATTRESS 


in Trailer Bunks 
OR on the Ground 


Absolute comfort, with or without springs. Light, 
strong, lasts for years. Low pressure, easy to in- 
ate, moderately priced. Made of live rubber, 
haki covered. The famous tufted 
air cells give full resilience without 
that trembling wobble. We also make 
cushions for autos, boats, camps, 
etc, Write for FREE booklet today. 


K & W RUBBER CORP., Delaware, Ohio 
Dept. FS-36 
































Spell-binding—but true stories of man's latest con- 
quests. Read about them in Popular Mechanics. 
Every month this big 200-page magazine is crammed 
full of fascinating accounts and pictures (many in full 
color) of daring adventures, astounding scientific 
discoveries, new achievements in aviation, electricity, 
engineering, chemistry, physics, radio, etc. Special 






departments for home craftsmen and practical shop 
men—easy to follow plans. Don't miss this month's 
issue—a thrilling and entertaining record of the 
world’s newest wonders—25c at all newsstands. 


P R MECHANICS 








BEMIS SLEEPING BAG 


Comfortable durable ,compact. Hook- 
less fastener or tie strap closure. 
Soft pote (optional). Web straps 

es for rolling up tightly. Pro- 

flap; 2 sizes. Get a 

FREE copy Camper’s Man (1936 
edition) from your dealer. 

BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
401 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
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HOW HEAVY IS YOUR 
GAME? 


MUSKRATS 


Apur ‘rats vary considerably in 
weight because they are mature when 
less than a year old. My records include 
muskrats from 1 pound 10 ounces to 3 
pounds 8 ounces. However, most ‘rats 
weigh less than 3 pounds. 


VARYING HARE 


| 9 l ‘HE weight of the varying hare is 


usually overestimated. Its long hind 
legs and thick winter coat make it appear 
quite large, though its body is actually only 
a little larger than that of the cottontail. 
Usually, the weight of this hare, when 
adult, is more than 3% pounds and less 
than 414 pounds. Indeed, the average of 
the weights which I have recorded is 
slightly more than 334 pounds. 


COTTONTAIL RABBIT 


HREE different forms of the cotton- 

tail are known to occur in northeast- 

ern North America and it is difficult, if not 

practically impossible, to tell them apart. 

The Eastern cottontail measures 16 to 

18 inches from the nose to the end of the 

tail bone and it weighs from 214 to 3% 
pounds. ; 

The prairie cottontail is about the size 

of the Eastern cottontail, though different 


| in color, and it weighs the same. 


The New England cottontail is 14 to 16 


| inches from the nose to the tip of the tail 


bone and weighs 1 pound 10 ounces to 2 


pounds 2 ounces. 

The weight of the cottontail, then, may 
normally be from 1 pound 10 ounces to 
3% pounds. However, when a rabbit 


| weighs more than 24 pounds, it is usually 


not the New England cottontail, in which 
case one man’s guess is about as good as 
another’s. 

For a convenient check, the following 
list of game mammals is arranged alpha- 
betically. The weights are the average 
weights—not the heaviest and not the 
lightest. All weights refer to Northern 
and Eastern game. 


Name Weight 
Bear, Black 200-400 pounds 
Beaver 30-45 se 
Deer, Whitetail -Bucks 130-250 o 
Deer, Whitetail— Does 130-160 - 
Elk—Bulls 600-800 “ 
Elk—Cows 500-600 ed 
Fisher— Males 8-12 A 
Fisher—Females About 5% - 
Fox, Gray 9-13 ae 
Fox, Red 8-10 “s 
Hare, European (introduced) 8-12 " 
Hare, Varying 34-44% " 
Lynx, Canada 15-25 = 
Marten 2-4 - 
Mink 1%-2% . 
Moose— Bulls 900-1400 “ 
Muskrat 134-2% « 
Opossum 8-12 “ 
Otter 18-25 ” 
Porcupine mwas «CU™ 
Rabbit, Cottontail 

(depending on species) 134-3% ad 
Raccoon 10-25 “ 
Skunk oo - 2 
Squirrel, Fox 2-2% * 
Squirrel, Gray 1-1%3 7 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


Weasel, New York—Males 





7-10 ounces 


Weasel, New York—Females 2%4-4% 
Weasel, Small Brown—Males 21%-3% “* 
Weasel, Small Brown—Females 1%-2™% ” 
Wildcat 20-28 pounds 
Wolverine 22-35 “ 
Woodchuck—-Spring $7 © 
Woodchuck—Autumn 11 « 


—Watter J. SCHOONMAKER 


SHEEP HEAD UP IN A TREE 


HE skull and distinctively curved 

horns of a bighorn Rocky Mountain 
sheep were found recently imbedded in the 
trunk of a growing tree on a ranch in 
central-western Wyoming. A photograph 
appears herewith. 

The finder of this trophy is Noble H. 
Parker, a prominent Florida sportsman. 
The head was retrieved from a tree over 
a foot in diameter, growing at the brink 
of a canyon on the ranch of Warren R. 
Beck, near Burris in Fremont County, 
Wyoming, in the watershed drained by the 
Wind River on its way to join the Big- 
horn and Missouri Rivers. 

The horns show a spread at the tips of 
twenty-four inches and were located by 
Mr. Parker, approximately fifteen feet 
above the ground. One tip showed free, the 
other being completely buried in the trunk 
of the tree which leaned out at an angle 
of forty-five degrees over a canyon, on the 
edge of which the tree was rooted. 

The extreme age of the head is indicated 
by the flaking process which has taken 
place in the horns from the effect of winds 
and rains of many seasons. 

Warren Beck, owner of the ranch from 
which the tree section was cut, gives his 
opinion that the head must have been 
lodged in the tree for more than fifty years 
before it was found by Mr. Parker, since 





Right horn imbedded, with white skall 
and left horn free 


the Beck family has occupied the Wyom- 
ing ranch for that period of time. 
—Rocer W. WALLACE 
Eprror’s Nore: The logical explanation 
of the above interesting incident is that 
some hunter, many years ago, placed 
horns up in the crotch of a tree for sat 
keeping, with the intention of returnilg 
some day to collect his trophy. In the i 
tervening years, the wood grew around 
antlers so that the horns became imbed@ 
Dr. B. O. Dodge, of the N. Y. Botanicll 
Garden, agrees with this explanation. 
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THE BANDED BASILISK 


N no sense of the word have I any in- 

tention of being sacrilegious when I say 
that the banded basilisk is most commonly 
known as the Jesus Christ lizard. Such is 
the name given it by scientists who have 
viewed its performances in its native hab- 
itat and it originated from its ability to 
speed across the surface of the water with- 
out sinking. This characteristic is ren- 
dered possible by the extreme rapidity 
with which the legs can be moved, es- 
pecially the hind legs. When running, it 
rises to its hind legs, and carries the fore 
limbs folded across the breast or dangling 
loosely by its sides. 

The body of an adult Basiliscus vittatus 
is generally about a foot long, sometimes 
only eight or nine inches, with a tail which 
may add an additional foot or more to 
the total length. The head of the adult male 
is adorned with a curious, upraised, thin 
membrane, which, I am told by various 





The banded basilisk, one of the queerest 
of known reptiles 


animal dealers, turns to a vivid red color 
in the mating season. This, however, does 
not agree with reports given by accredited 
scientists, so that no definite claim is made 
here as to its authenticity. The females 
are either entirely without these cranial 
crests or else exhibit but small bony ridges 
on the head. Along the backs of both sexes 
a spiny crest is present, supported by tiny 
rib-like bones. The body is covered with 
small scales, and the keen, intelligent eyes 
are set deep under heavy eye-plates. 

The natural home of this strange crea- 
ture is in the jungles of Central and South 
America where it lives, for the most part, 
in the trees and vines. At times, when 
frightened, it will plunge from an overhead 
bough into a tropical stream and disappear 
so quickly that one cannot follow its move- 
ments, Again, it will work its way through 
thick vegetation by a series of jumps and 
frog-hops. The latter appears to be the 
normal method of locomotion. 

Unfortunately, the specimen which came 
to me was so nearly lifeless that it could 
not be induced to exhibit any of its weird 
actions and, refusing all food, it finally 
died. I was therefore unable to photograph 
it in action, something I look forward to 
doing with a great deal of interest. Most 
captive specimens will thrive on a diet of 
meal-worms and caterpillars, with an oc- 
casional admixture of blackberries or 
strawberries. 


—Bup Hatucock 


THREE FINE BOOKS 


ps of the most absorbingly interest- 
P ing books I have ever read is the 
arade of the Animal Kingdom by Robert 
re ret Here’s a natural history that is 
Silly different. It tells all sorts of 
wits that we never suspected about the 

red creatures that we know best—from 
Cockroaches to elephants. Almost 700 
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pages and well over 700 magnificent photo- 
graphs make fascinatingly clear—so that 
even a child can understand—what all of 
these creatures look like, where they live, 
how they protect themselves, where and 
how they obtain their food, how they re- 
produce themselves, how they pass the 
winter and how they affect human welfare. 
It is a veritable parade of hundreds of 
species and, like the little boy who watches 
a real parade, the reader hopes it will 
never end. 

Prof. Hegner is one of the foremost 
zoologists in the country. At the present 
time he is associated with Johns Hopkins 
University, but he is also a field naturalist 
of wide experience, having been on expedi- 
tions to the Philippines, Panama, Mexico, 
Venezuela and Jamaica. He has written a 
number of standard textbooks on zoology 
used in many of the large universities. 

The book sells for $5.00. 

Another magnificent 


} 


work—and an} 


honest-to-goodness picture show—is Hunt- | 
ing Wild Life With Camera and Flash- | 


light, by George Shiras, 3rd, in two superb 
volumes. Of course, it is unnecessary to 
tell the readers of this magazine anything 
about the author, who is one of the most 
distinguished field naturalists and wildlife 
photographers who ever lived. As the sub- 
title explains, this work is a record of 
65 years’ visits to the woods and waters of 
North America. And what a record! Al- 
most 1,000 of the finest pictures I have ever 
seen—all of them by this great pioneer in 
wildlife photography. 

The late Col. Theodore Roosevelt told 
Shiras, “I feel strongly that this country 
stands much more in need of the work of 
a great outdoor faunal naturalist than of 
the work of any number of closet special- 
ists and microscopic tissue-cutters. Do go 
ahead and do this work!” Here it is—a 
work that will live through the ages—at 
least, as long as there are sportsmen, natu- 
ralists and nature lovers. And we hope that 
will be forever ! 

The set of two volumes costs $5.00. How 
it is possible to get out two such handsome 
volumes at this price I do not understand. 

Another excellent work is Michigan 
IVaterfowl Management, by Dr. M. D. 
Pirnie. I’ll say nothing further about it 
here except to mention that it is available 
from the Michigan Department of Con- 
servation at Lansing, for $1.50 postpaid. 

x. &. 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 


JUST A TOUGH GUY 


_I caught a snake the other day and brought 
him into town in a bottle. An argument ensued 
as to what kind of a snake it was. A small wager 


was made and I am asking that you settle it. | 


The snake was possibly 7 or 8 inches long, and, 
while in the bottle, he “blew” at a great rate. I 
once heard a large rattler blow like that in 
Mexico. When touched with a stick, he would 
flatten about half his body (the front half) very 
thin. His snout was turned up sharply at the end. 
The spots an 
were no spots on the belly and the balance of the 
body was a sort of dark grey or light brown. 

It seems to me I’ve read somewhere these are 


called hog-nosed adders, At least I’m betting it | 


isn’t a ground rattler. 
Is this snake poisonous? 
J. B. Mays. 


Ans.—There is no doubt in my mind that the 
snake in question is the common hog-nosed snake. 
It is known by a good many other names, such 
as, spreading adder, puff adder, flat-headed adder, 
blow snake and sand viper. The description which 
you give fits the habits and appearance of this 
snake very closely. 

He is the greatest bluffer among the snakes of 
this country. To judge from his actions alone, one 
would think that he was highly venomous, and 
the truth of the matter is that it is almost im- 
possible, with all the coaxing in the world, to get 
one to bite you, and if you did it would be just 
a simple tooth bite. These snakes eject no venom 
whatever. 

Natura History Epitor. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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Hudson's Bay 
“Point” Blankets 


When You Want The Best 


Sportsmen 
know there 
are no finer 


blankets. 


Continuously 
on the market 
for 150 years, 
they are su- 
preme and un- 
approached in 
appearance, 
warmth and 
wearing qual- 
ities. For a 
chart of col- 
ors, write to 


The Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I. 


Sole American Distributors 


Hudson's Bap 
“Point” Blankets 








America’s 
Outstanding 
Sleeping Bag / 


IN USE BY U.S. 


Joe Tace 
‘ROKCATEO 1m ORDER TO Sum 
FOREST SERVICE = |srorcarco Comsteueres 





ABLE FRQUOT Se ET OT) 


Whether you're gotng fishing, camping or just 
auto touring, sleep tight and warm in a FOREST 
RANGER Sleeping Bag — the same sleeping 
bag used by over 40,000 U, S. Forest Rangers. 
Made from the finest materials, and made to last 
you a lifetime. Comes with or without wide web 
carrying straps. Weighs only 13 pounds. Extra 
khaki Pequot sheet, detachable, makes keeping 
clean easy. Mattress is also detachable. 


$16.50 


( Without Carrying Straps $15.50) 


SEATTLE TENT & AWNING CO. 
DEXTER AND REPUBLICAN .. SEATTLE 


AWGOL 3UNLVYILIT YOI GNIS 

















Please send me descriptive feider on FOREST RANGER Sleeping Bog. 
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Going Places— Doing Things 


The rolling stone gathers no moss—but a high polish 


T took the owners of motor cars a 
long time to get the idea of the full 
possibilities of their gas buggies for 
travel. Of course, roads had to be 
built and made better, and that took time, 
too. Likewise, it has taken a lot of us 
owners of motor boats a long time to 
realize to what distances our trusty 
motors will take us provided we keep 
the switch on and steer a bit to avoid 
the shoals. In our case the roads didn’t 
have to be butt. They were already 
there. But it took us a long time to get 
past the idea that a motor boat was and 
must necessarily be a home-made affair 
with an undependable motor, a clutch that 
worked some of the time and a hull that 
hadn't been properly caulked to keep the 
water out. However, today, happily, the 
days of grease-hound motor boating are 
long past. We don white panties, a clean 
shirt, invite our friends, and go out for an 
afternoon or evening, or both, on the briny 
deep, the shimmering 
lake, or whatever kind 
of water is at hand. 
But here is the ugly 
question (this bard is 
full of ugly ques- 
tions): What else do 
we do with our motor 
boats besides take a 
few afternoons and 
evenings aboard our 
boats? “Ah ha!” said 
Hamlet or someone, 
“There’s the rub!” 
Truth is, we don't 
do much in addition 
to short, though en- 


joyable parties of a 
few hours in dura- 
tion. Then back we 


bring the boat, tie her 
up at the mooring, 
and make for home at 
high speed. Some of 
us arrive at home with the half-formed 
feeling that we have had an adventure by 
merely using our own boats. As an ad- 
venture, it rates the pink ribbon and the 
pendant pretzel. 

Ashore we see the motorists crowding 
every highway throughout the summer 
months, enduring the heat and minor 
hardships of driving from one historic 
spot to another, begging for rooms at 
hotels, saying unprintable things to one 


Here’s a Dodge 





another as they struggle to pass each other 
on the roads so they can get to a park- 
ing place in time before it is filled, munch- 
ing sandwiches when they’d like to be 
destroying steaks, and in general trying 
to persuade themselves they are having 
a good time. Great clubs to promote the 
motoring sport are formed and their em- 
blems adorn the radiators of motor cars 
entitling them to information about the 
road ahead and the hotels they hope will 
not be filled to capacity before they get 
there. And all the time we owners of 
motor boats, far more comfortable con- 
veyances than motor cars, equipped with 
conveniences never dreamed of in a land 
vehicle—we use our boats within a few 
short miles of our club houses, content to 
take the least of what the boats can give 
us—and get that feeling of adventure by 
going out at all! 

Maybe this is a bit extreme. All fully 
intended insults are. And the purpose of 





mahogany seaskiff with glass cabin and plenty of speed, a fine 


combination boat for the sportsman 


these remarks is to insult some of my 
fellow sportsmen into more action. It all 
comes from my own righteous indigna- 
tion upon hearing a chap the other day 
who owns a neat little cruiser say, he 
was going to drive to Canada for his va- 
cation. Drive in his car, I mean. When 
he could go to Canada in his boat, and 
doesn’t even consider it! 

I said some emphatic—and not alto- 
gether complimentary things—to that 








gentleman. I rubbed it in, as a matter of 
fact. I went to my locker, got out my 
charts and showed him how he could 
make Canada by way of the Hudson 
River and Lake Champlain. I pointed out 
towns he knew were big enough to have 
comfortable hotels in them, where he 
could spend the night if he didn’t want 
to sleep aboard. I told him I’d make that 
trip by water in a runabout and have 
more fun than he would by motor car. 
Like all such arguments, we parted each 
thinking the other a hopeless numb-skull. 
But the fact remains that he has a lovely 
little pleasure yacht with accommodations 
for four persons aboard, and he hasn't 
been out overnight a dozen times in the 
past four years! Why? He hasn't got the 
habit. But when he does begin, he'll spend 
every hot night aboard—probably under 
blankets while his friends ashore swelter— 
and he'll be studying his charts and ar- 
ranging cruises to distant points in exact- 
ly the same manner as 
he now does with road 
maps when he plans a 
trip by motor car. 


HE preparations 

necessary for a va- 
cation cruise on one’s 
own boat are not so 
extensive or expensive 
as the neophyte im- 
agines. That is, pro- 
vided the hull and 
power plant have been 
kept in reasonably 
good condition. If they 
have not, all calcula- 
tions are off, and the 
skipper who lets his 
boat run down is here- 
by advised to sell or 
give it away to some- 
one who will treat the 
outfit right. 

When I first began cruising, I had the 
absurd notion that I had to take along 
everything I would need throughout the 
trip. This idea doubtless arose from former 
hunting excursions far into uninhabited 
regions where nothing could be purchased 
if needed. Along all our watercourses to- 
day, with few exceptions, lie towns, vil- 
lages and farms from which fresh food a 
other supplies may be purchased, including 
gas and oil. And in computing the cost 0 
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the trip, the food costs should not be in- 
cluded as extra expense, because you'll 
have to eat wherever you are, anyhow. 
The plainness of the usual outing fare may, 
in fact, cause a reduction in the usual food 
cost for the same length of time. 

If yours is a cabin boat, a cruiser, there 
is little to buy for sucha trip. To fill the 
pantry with food for a day or two, the 
ice box with ice and cooling beverages, add 
a heavy anchor and a couple of extra lines, 
put new oil in the engine, fill the fuel tank 


Coming at you! The 24-foot Chriscraft 
Clipper cruiser, a stylish and roomy boat 


—and all is ready. If the boat is a day 
cruiser, with limited cabin accommoda- 
tions, air mattresses may be added to make 
the sleeping luxurious, or one may plan 
the cruise so as to stop at a hotel ashore 
each night, as would be done if cruising 
in a runabout. 

Some skippers make the mistake of plan- 
ning a schedule which requires long hours 
of running each day with insufficient time 
for cooking and eating meals, fishing, 
swimming, and lolling about in that lazy 
way we all should do when on vacation. 
Such strenuous cruises are seldom en- 
joyed and have not the recreational value 
one should derive from the trip. To have 
one’s mail directed to some distant point is 
also to be eschewed, as this furnishes a 
compulsion which should be absent on a 
really enjoyable cruise. Except for a few 
post cards to friends back home, mail 
should be forgotten. 

_ The schedule should be sufficiently elas- 

tic to allow one to spend additional time 
at any one place he chooses. Some anchor- 
ages may prove far more enjoyable than 
anticipated, and one may want to spend 
all or most of the vacation period there. 
When this occurs, to have to push on to 
get mail or meet friends reduces the free- 
dom and care-free life desirable. 

I first began cruising with a 13-foot 
canoe, a dog tent, a few kapok cushions 
and a bit of duffle, with cooking utensils 
from the ten-cent store. Later, with a 
small powerboat, I used the canoe as a 
dinghy, rigged up a way to sleep and eat 
aboard, and sometimes I camped ashore in 
the dog tent, if it suited my whim. When 
I graduated to a cruiser with a cozy cabin, 

slept aboard many a night under a 
blanket when the city nearby sweltered in 
the heat. And on week-ends I dropped my 
anchor in some favorite nook a few dozen 
miles away to loaf, cook, fish and swim 
until time to point the bow homeward, 
alter one more pipe in the cockpit. 

Po — I have cruised in runabouts, 
= me rs a in the same old dog tent, 
secede . a way Se even a farm house, 
a He 0 the dictates of whim, funds 

eather. And each year I think I make 
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fewer preparations of the elaborate kind. | 


Maybe this is because I have pretty well 
organized my duffle out of experience. Un- 
til one has taken a real cruise of a fort- 
night or so on his boat, he has not ap- 
proached the full enjoyment of his boat— 
and has no right to feel himself a full- 
fledged skipper. He may never learn the 
difficult science of navigation by compass 
without the aids of lights and buoys, but 
he is a real skipper just the same if he can 
take his boat to distant places whether by 
inland streams, lakes or along the coast- 
wise routes or canals. When he does this, 
and loves it, he is not only captain of his 
own ship, he ‘is captain of his own soul 
—and feels like it, too. There is no other 


sport, I think, which gives such a feeling 


of independence. 


ON USING A CANOE 
PROPERLY 


By Edward R. Gates 


HAVE used a canoe since early boy- 
hood and still consider it one of the 
finest craft ever designed when used for 
the purposes intended. The Editor of this 
Department in an issue some time ago 
wrote some useful directions about weight- 
ing the canoe, emphasizing low weights 
and trimming the canoe so that the bow 
rises out of the water, and a few inches 
of the keel is seen from the outboard view. 
However, I do not entirely agree with him 
when he suggests sitting in the canoe. 
When you sit in a canoe, either on a 
seat or in the bottom you are in an awk- 
ward and unnatural position for either 
shifting your weight to meet a sudden roll 
cr applying power to your paddle. You 
cannot brace yourself naturally against 
your stroke nor can you handle your pad- 
dle so as to get the greatest driving power 
with the least effort. 


The proper way is to kneel on one knee | 


on the side you are using your paddle, the 
knee being on a cushion or pad just in 
the angle between the flooring and the side 
so as to be comfortably braced there but 
without being jammed hard against the 


side. Your back or rather buttock should | 





This 18-foot Gar Wood de luxe utility boat 
can be throttled down to 2 m.p.h. for 
trolling 


rest comfortably but not too hard against 
the front cross-piece of the seat (or the 
thwart in a birch bark canoe). The other 
knee is raised and the weight on that side 
is on your toes just as in the act of rising 
on one foot from a kneeling position. When 
this attitude is taken you will be surprised 
to find that the canoe now seems almost 
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CARRY AMAZING wei tretptere wooden 
FOLDING BOAT canvas tinea: inet rons 


into one, small, light 
bundle. Take any- 
LIKE LUGGAGE where you or your car 
can go. Easy to set 
up in a few minutes. STRONG, RIGID, SAFE, SEA- 
WORTHY. Can't snag, crack or sink. 5 new models. 10° 
and 12’ square stern row boat. 10’, 13° and 16’ canoe. 
Handles outboard. New low prices. Circular free. 
BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 
Dept. F Glen Cove, N. Y. 








CUT-TO-FIT PADDLE 


KAYAKS) FREE 







FEATHERWEIGHT 

Cones, 15 ft. long; weight only 40 

pou: plete, read: 

toride, only... ee ceeesese $29.50 
Mail dime for literature, a 


refun with order. 
Jamestown Speciality Co., 377F, Titusville, Pa. 














BUILD YOUR OWN 


Electric Outboard Motor 


from old auto generator. We show you how. 
Make money building for others. Variable 
Speed. Light weight and Silent. Op- 
erates from 8 to 12 hours on ordi- 
nary storage battery. Dime 











rings complete plans and 
catalog. 













- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, » Blank- 


ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 








+7 Profits ASSEMBLE YOUR 
OWN KAYAK ---/75 FAS” 


No experience 
required. 16 new mod- 
els, 10 to 20 feet—1 to 
4 persons. Safe, light, 
non-sinkable. Best ma- 
terials and construc- 
tion. Ideal for Campers, 
Sportsmen & Fishing. 
Complete cut-to-fit as- 
sembling kits. Money 

SEND 10 CTS. POST- Back Guarantee. Ask 
AGE TODAY for com- for agent’s application 
plete catalog and self- bjank. Oldest Kayak 
assembling plan. Builders in America. 


Kayak Boat Co., Dept F,147 E. 84 St.,N.Y.C. 


ECLIPSE ..¢ 


fol tha ter \-aemm benged. 2) 


@ Bendix, world- 
famous in theair- 
craft and motor 
car industries, has 
created two brand new 
outboard motors! 


Airplane engineered! 
Lightest weight out- 
boards in the world! 
Streamlined! Fully en- 
closed! Simple! Air- 
cooled gasoline model is 
all aluminum alloy ex- 
cept shafts and gears— 
genuine Stromberg carburetor 


South Bend 


Air- 
Cooled 
Model 
Weighs 


wey? 








quick starting 


a part of you, yielding easily to your mo- 
tions, yet stable and under full control at 


all times. The reason is simple. Your 
weight is now all transferred to the canoe 


at the lowest point and your body is just 


as naturally in balance in any direction 


as when you are on your feet, and adjusts 


itself unconsciously to any motion. 

Now all you have to do is to reach for- 
ward naturally, shove your paddle-blade 
straight down close to the side of the boat 


and pull it back, using your upper hand as 


a fulcrum against the pull. A slight turn 
of the blade during the last foot or so of 
the stroke does the steering. Turning the 
inner edge of the blade back throws the 
bow toward the side you are paddling on, 
turning it forward throws the bow the 
opposite way. In still water it never should 
be necessary to change sides in order to 


keep a straight course. 


HEN you want to change over sim- 

ply drop the other knee on the pad on 
the other side, raise the one which was 
down, change your paddle over and go 
ahead. It is always advisable to acquire 
equal dexterity on either side, for a change- 
over rests one, and often it becomes neces- 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A GUNWALE MOLDING 


T have one trouble with my trunk-cabin cruiser, 
When the dew has fallen on the narrow deck 
on either side of the cabin, it becomes slick 
too slick for one to walk upon with any safety. 
Several times, when wearing rubber-soled shoes, 
1 have actually slipped off into the water so 
suddenly that my grip on the hand rail on the 
cabin roof was broken and I took the plunge. 

Can_ you suggest something to remedy this? 
Shall I put down some corrugated rubber on it? 

Simon Hancock. 


Ans.—No, don’t put down rubber. 
metal molding, about % inch or so in width, 
preferably galvanized. Drill this at suitable in. 
tervals and prepare to countersink screws of 
the same material. Attach lengths of this mold- 
ing on narrow decking close to the outboard 
edge, leaving open spaces about 1 inch wide for 
scuppers, so that no water will be caught and 
held by the molding. You will find that this 
will give yeu a good foot-hold, and when painted 
the color of the deck, will not be noticeable. 

A narrow continuous strip of wood attached 
to the outboard edge of the deck would look bet- 


Get some 


nuntly made in it. 
Motor Boat Epitor. 


ABOUT THE RUDDER 
Motor Boat Epitor: 


My cruiser does not steer well. That is, she re- 
sponds slowly to the wheel and her steering is not 


so positive as other boats of the same type. 
Someone has suggested that the rudder does not 
turn far enough to either side. Others tell me the 
boat will be unmanageable if the rudder turns too 
far in either direction. What are the facts? And 
what can I do to help the situation? 
CLARENCE O'Connor, 









smooth—quiet—cushion-mounted—no water 
jacket and pump to clog and wear out! Just the 
thing for portaging—for small sailboats, to get 
you home—for dinghy or fishing boat power— 
perfect for canoe use—scores of newest aircraft 
type features found on no other outboards! 


sary to paddle on one side entirely, as when 
bucking a cross- or quartering-wind or 
current. 

Just one thing more. When fighting 4 
bad cross-wind it is sometimes necessary 


New Eclipse Electric Outboard Motor 


Eclipse Electric Outboard runs 
on ordinary storage battery 


motor ever designed. Just the 
thing for women and girls. Elec- 


Write for tull particulars NOW 


BENDIX 


MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
441 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Ind 


} Not a sound. Best fisherman's 35 ‘ 


.o. b. 
model weighs only 20 Ibs. South Bend 








ENJOY SOLID COMFORT 


While camping, fishing, at the beach, races or football 
games, or an extra chair for your cabin or trailer. 
THE SEAT WITH THE t~)~-4 BACK 
Folds flat, strong and light 
As illustrated, one for $1.75, two for $3.00. WITH 
SOLID CORK COVERED SEAT, one for $2.75, two 
for $5.00. All postage paid. 
See Your Dealer or Order Direct 

WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Ine. 
550 Washington St. Woodstock, Illinois 

















ASSEMBLE NEW SO lb. 


EARN Wave) a NY = 


ily. qu 
fectly without previous experience! 
»tor-sall-row-boat for perso 
profit! Strong. Light. Se omerthy 
for touring, bunt 
sold. RUSH 10c for Cirgular. Low Price 
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5 S. MARKET ST Dept. F-8 


ing. fishing, camping! Thousands 
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CHICAGO. USA 








to trim the boat lower at the bow than 
under normal conditions, to prevent the 
canoe from being driven sideways. From 
the kneeling position this can often be done 
readily by simply moving forward and 
kneeling on both knees. But w here there is 
much of this work ahead it is better to 


| shift your ballast to the proper trim be- 


fore you start out, and keep to your regu- 
lar place, as you have much better control 
of your canoe when well aft. The best 


| way is to have an experienced paddler in 


| the bow under such conditions as this will 
| make hard work much easier. 





A Service to Our Readers 


THs department is conducted for sports- 
men who make use of boats in connection 
with hunting, fishing, camping and other 
outdoor recreation. Discussions are wel- 
comed. Questions will be answered when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. We are not prepared, however, to 
supply building plans, blueprints or specifi- 
cations. 











VENTILATE THE BILGE 


HEN putting the boat on her moor- 
ing where she may lie for days 


| before you can again find time to use her, 


it is good practice to lift one or more of 
the floor boards and set in on edge to one 
side. It should be tilted in this position 
so that when the boat rolls it will not slide 
back into, or almost into, place. This al- 
lows the bilge to be ventilated in addition 
to whatever provisions have been made 
in the construction of the boat, and reduces 
danger of gases forming there which con- 
stitute a fire hazard. 

If the boat is a runabout, it is well to 
lift a floor board in the cockpit, thus giv- 
ing an additional vent to the engine com- 
partment. It does not matter how tight 
the engine is, how little gasoline or oil 
drips from it, it is almost inevitable that 
some oil—and some gasoline—does drip 
into the bilge. 

A bilge which is not continually ven- 
tilated becomes sour and smelly, and can 
only be rid of the offensive odor by a 
thorough scrubbing with strong soap pow- 
der and hot water. This, of course, is an 
autumn or spring job ashore. 


Ans.—It is possible that other things 
rudder action are responsible. 
der is a very definite factor, It may be too small— 
the blade, I mean. The speed of the boat and the 
shape of the underbody also affect the response to 
the wheel. As to the side-swing of the rudder, this 
should not be greater than 45 degrees from the 
straight-ahead position. The lack of positive ac- 
tion may be due, probably is, to a slack steering 
cable. But in tightening it, leave a little sag in it 
to allow for change from temperature or weather 
conditions. 


ot / beside 
The size of the rud- 


Motor Boat Epitor. 
A NEW WATERLINE 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I am having trouble keeping my boat clean. 
The boat lies in an anchorage where the water is 
often covered in part with oil from commercial 
traffic. I put her into commission every year look- 
ing like new, only to find her in a very few days 
looking soiled and slovenly from the muck creep- 
ing up onto her white freeboard as she rolls when 
the water is agitated by passing tugs and excur 
sion boats. 

Can you suggest what would yn this? 

aRL L. Maun, 


Ans.—You have the profound sympathy of a 
majority of the boating fraternity, who have the 
selfsame problem. One way, of course, is to paint 
the hull black instead of whi te, but this makes the 
boat look smaller. Some designs with rakish lines 
seem to improve in appearance with a black hull, 
and a fine gloss black does dress up any boat. 
Another trick is to raise the waterline, This helps 
considerably, but does not cure the condition. ! 
have found that a wiping off with a cloth soaked 
in gasoline (if the muck is oily) while seated in 
the dinghy, is about the only real cure—and that 
is temporary, of course. A high gloss paint for 
the hull is better than a flat finish, as it is more 
easily cleaned in this manner. 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


A FORWARD HATCH 


The cabin of my little cruiser gets very hot 
in the summer afternoons when the sun_shines 
down on the roof. What do you suggest I do to 
relieve this? I keep the port lights open and 
even throw water on the roof to cool it off, as 
it gets hot to the touch, but I still find the 
cabin far too hot to nap in. 

Epwarp GAMMON 


Ans.—My first suggestion is that you take 
your naps in the cockpit, using cushions from 
the cabin bunks, or an air mattress for extreme 
luxury. It is a difficult problem to —_ a cabin 
cool under such circumstances, especially if the 
boat is small, involving a thin cabin ‘roof. , 
couple of funnel ventilators for the ports wt 
help some—if there is a breeze. A turbine ven 
tilator will help some, too, and a fan will ai 
still further. But all put together, they may ne 
cool the cabin as much as you desire. The = 
effective thing after that is to have a hatch built 
in the cabin roof forward, hinged on the after 
side, so you can raise it to catch the breeze. 
But any of these measures will cost money. You 
should try to make ny ” the cores instea' 

ss ng to stand the expens 
unless willing Re = Eprto. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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ves.: I sometimes wonder if all of 
the fine wildlife photographs I see are 
made of “tame” animals or ones enclosed 
m game reserves. Of course I know that 
this is not the case; but how do they do 
it? I have already learned that photo- 
graphing game is a great deal more dif- 
ficult than shooting it, and although my 
results have not been particularly satis- 
factory I am fast growing to realise that 
taking pictures is a lot more fun. Is there 
any secret formula for good wildlife 


photography? (Dr. J. W. B.) 


Ans.: You are quite right in that photo- 
graphing wildlife is a great deal more 
difficult than shooting—and many sports- 
men consider it a lot 
more fun. There is 
no secret formula, 
although there are 
several important fund- 
amentals. You must 
know considerable 
about the habits of the 
game being photo- 
graphed; be skilled in 
the art of still-hunting, 
and have a lot of pa- 
tience and _persever- 
ance. You will get most 
of your fine pictures by 
strategy, by good 
guessing, or by out- 
witting your subject. 
This always adds tre- 
mendously to the fun 
of it. You must gamble 
on just where a moose 
will come to the call, 
where a deer will pass 
along a run or come 
to a lick, etc. It is al- 
ways better to let them 
come to you, rather 
than try to stalk them. 

The photograph of 
a ptarmigan, which is 
reproduced in the cen- 
ter of this page, is a good example of 
strategy in wildlife photography. After 
numerous unsuccessful attempts to “sneak 
up on” these wary birds with my camera, 
I watched until I found a small flock of 
them feeding among some large boulders. 
Getting as close as possible without dis- 
turbing the birds, I waited until one went 
behind a large rock and then scrambled 
up and had my Graflex focussed on the 
spot where I anticipated he would walk 
out. I had figured exactly right and snap- 
ped the accompanying picture just before 
he took to flight. The photograph is repro- 
duced full size. Needless to say, I enjoy 
this picture a thousand-fold more than 
any ptarmigan I ever shot or ate. 

Ye janitor of this page has recently 
been singularly honored. Last summer he 
journeyed up to Nova Scotia and made 
a one-reel travel film of “The Land of 
Evangeline,” centered around Longfellow’s 
immortal poem. It was released by the 
A.V an Beuren Corp. through the R.K.O. 
Circuit of theatres, and in the annual poll 
of credits by theatre managers throughout 
the country carried on by The Exhibitor 





How to take better photographs when you are 
hunting, fishing and camping 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN 


Magazine, this picture was given the 
Grand Award as the best one-reel travel 
film released in the United States during 
the year 1935. It was photographed, di- 
rected, edited, and narration written by 
ye janitor. Second place was won by “Our 
Own United States,” produced by Vita- 
phone, and third place was won by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Pitcairn Island.” 


Ques.: / have particularly enjoyed your 
occasional descriptions of how we ama- 
teurs can accomplish some of the camera 
tricks performed by the makers of pro- 
fessional Hollywood films. I have tried 
a couple of these and the results really 
surprised me. Here's another I hope you 





Strategy will get you more good wildlife pictures than all the expensive 
equipment you can buy. See text 


can, and will, explain. In a recent film 
that I saw in the local theatre, one of the 
two persons in the picture suddenly dis- 
appeared completely from view, while the 
second person continued to be in the pic- 
ture. Could I do this with my ordinary 
16 mm. camera? My reason for asking 
about this is that every year a group of 
us go to camp and I make up a little film 
to show at one of our fish and game asso- 
clation winter dinners, and I am anxious 
to add a little novelty to the picture. 
Ca. 5. Be WD 


Ans.: What you refer to is really a very 
simple camera trick which can be ac- 
complished with your amateur camera. 
The scene must, however, be made with 
great care. For instance, in one of your 
camp scenes, if you want one of your group 
to snap his fingers and have another of 
your gang completely disappear; or, even 
better, if you want a large fish suddenly 
to appear in the hands of one of your 
friends, just do as follows: Set up your 
camera on a rigid tripod and, after you 
have taken about half of the scene, signal 










to your friend to snap his fingers and at 
the same time remain perfectly still. Your 
camera continues running, but at this mo- 
ment the other party quickly moves out 
of the picture (or some one rushes in and 
puts the fish in his hands); then the 
finger-snapper continues his movements in 
appropriate fashion. When the film is de- 
veloped and you get the print, just cut out 
the part from where the finger is snapped 
to where he resumes his movements. If 
the person or persons who remain in the 
scene do not move during the part which 
is discarded, the illusion will be sure to add 
a good laugh to your picture. 


Ques.: Jn my first attempt to make mo- 
tion pictures, I very 
badly underexposed all 
that I took. Is there 
any way in which I can 
have these films treat- 
ed to improve their 


quality? (D.T. F.) 


Ans.: Films can be 
intensified, although if 
they are badly under- 
exposed I would not 
advise spending money 
on them. Just charge 
it to experience and 
don’t make the same 
mistake the next time. 
Invest in a photo-elec- 
tric exposure meter ! 


Ques.: What do you 
recommend as the best 
make of lens to buy 
for a still camera? 


(B. J. K.) 


Ans.: There really 
is no best lens. Some 
companies manufacture 
better grades of lenses 
than do others, and 
there is naturally a 
wide variation in costs, just as there is 
in other manufactured products. I suggest 
that you buy a lens made by one of the 
reputable concerns and of as fine a quality 
(as expensive) as you can conveniently 
afford. There are several factors to con- 
sider in buying a lens. One of the most 
important of these is that the more speed 
a lens has, the less depth of focus there is. 
In other words, don’t waste money buying 
a very “fast” lens, unless you have particu- 
lar need for one with this quality. All in 
all, an F 4.5 lens is fast enough for average 
use. For candid-camera work, on the other 
hand, an F 2 lens is almost a necessity. 
(If you really want to go more deeply into 
the subject of lenses, I suggest you pur- 
chase a copy of “How to Choose and Use 
a Lens”’—40 cents—published by the 
American Photographic Publishing Co.) 


QUEs. : 


What is meant by the active 
value of light? A” 


(F. C. H.) 


Ans.: This term is applied to the 
quality in light which affects photographic 
films, plates and paper. 















“paited by BOB NICHOLS 


HE average man whose most 

ardent hobby gunning spends 

most of his life shooting his rifles 

at stationary targets and shooting 
his shotguns at running and flying small 
game. About once a year, or perhaps only 
once in five years, he hies himself off on 
a deer hunt, where too frequently he dis- 
covers to his utter chagrin that the weapon 
which punched beautifully-grouped holes 
in paper bull’s-eyes on the home rifle-range 
has all at once and quite unaccountably 
become a strangely unfamiliar “crowbar” 
that he can’t seem to hit beans with under 
actual deer-shooting conditions. 

Deer hunting and deer-hunting condi- 
tions of course vary—quite a bit. In much 
of the wide-open, broken country of the 
West, it doesn’t make much ofa continental 
dang whether your buck running or 
standing. The point is, 
he doesn’t need to be 
shot at in less than 
two seconds. He can be 
going hell-for-leather, 
yet if you can see him 
clearly for from 5 to 
10 seconds, you have 
enough time to drop 
into sitting position or 
sprawl on your belly 
and put the = sights 
on him with what, 
relatively speaking, 
amounts to cool de- 
liberation. 


is 
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But in Maine, the 
Adirondacks, the Cat- 
skills, in some of the 
Pennsylvania mountain 
cover, and in fact in 
timber and brush shoot- 
ing all over the coun- 
try where deer are 
hunted—here the snap 
shot must frequently 
be resorted to, and it here that the 
average hunter frequently finds that his 
cherished spiral-bore is an ornery old pup 
that just won't p’int where she looks. 

Every so often, plaintive letters come 
into this Department asking why-oh-why 
doesn’t someone manufacture a double- 
barrelled rifle that will handle like a shot- 
gun. This query is always easy to reply 
to and I shall answer it here as it has 
been answered by letter many times in the 
past. It is simply because, to be any earthly 
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The Short-Range Running Shot 


Rifle accuracy versus shotgun balance 





good, a double-barrelled rifle is darned 
expensive to turn out; and the market for 
such rifles costing from $200 upward 
would be entirely too limited to attract any 
manufacturer with anything much above 
his ears beside his hat. 

At dire risk of being hailed from all sides 
as a back-sliding so-and-so of a moss- 
back, may I admit here and now without 
the faintest trace of embarrassment that 
my favorite sighting equipment for snap- 
shooting in thick cover is a whopping big 
ivory jack or semi-jack front-bead, and 
a wide-open rear sight—and when I say 
open I mean open? If it is a wide, flat- 
angle V with a silver vertical line extend- 
ing up toward but not quite touching the 
tip of the V—this suits me all the better. 
This has all the “hair-line” accuracy nec- 
essary for up to 100-yard shooting, and in 
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One reason why use of the cut shell in a shotgun is not recommended 


the brushy cover I am talking about you 
cannot see a deer beyond that range. In- 
deed, with the greatest of ease your buck 
will more frequently do a Houdini on you 
at less than half that range. 

Our rifles of today have had sacrificed 
some of the good pointing quality that a 
snap-shooting hunting rifle should have. 
Unfortunately, we cannot get high velocity 
without increased breech pressure; and 
with increased pressure at the breech more 
metal must go into the barrel at this point 
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to hoid in safe control the giant within. 
‘at breeches and slim muzzles are the re- 
sult; and this means increased elevation 
of the rear-sight above the axis of the bore 
near the breech and high up-standing 
front-sights at the muzzle. 

Of course the front-sight ramp takes off 
some of the curse; but the aiming eye still 
has to bridge a broken gap in connecting 
up the two fixed points of rear and front 
sight, and this happens to be a detailed and 
precise alignment which is in direct oppo- 
sition to the mechanics of snap-shooting. 
Snap-shoot a grouse in thick cover and 
try to remember afterward how much of 
your shotgun front-bead you saw! 

In other words, a straight cylindrical 
barrel (or better still a straight octagon 
barrel) would be easier to point. But a 
rifle barrel throughout its entire length of 
the same diameter as 
the breech would be 
toc heavy to carry and 
hopelessly unwieldy to 
handle; while a barrel 
of small-enough diam- 
eter to remove the 
curse of excess weight 
could be chambered 
only for low-pressure 
velocity. 


NCIDENTALLY, 

although the octa- 
gon barrel probably be- 
gan as a child of ne- 
cessity when mechani- 
cal lathes were not 
available for turning 
out round barrels, it 
still remains a fact that 
the octagon barrel does 
lend definite aid to the 
eye in making coarse 
alignment, particularly 
in snap-shooting on 
running game under conditions of rather 
sketchy visibility. 

To aid the aiming eye in its somewhat 
faltering effort to leap the space betweer 
rear-sight and high up-standing front- 
sight on high-powered big-game rifles, 4 
few of the continental gunmakers bridg 
the gap from rear to front sight with a 
matted rib. Of course this creates an un- 
equal and badly-balanced distribution 0 
metal around the bore of the rifle, which 
undoubtedly gets in its ill effect for pur 
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poses of precision shooting ; but these rifles | 
were intended primarily for close-range 
work on heavy or dangerous game, and I 
am inclined to think that under these con- 
ditions the virtues of the ribbed barrel far 
outweigh its disadvantages. ; 
Right at this point the analytically- 
minded reader will undoubtedly raise the 
question of the auto-loading shotgun ; for 
it is a fact that the auto-loader with plain, 
unribbed barrel not only has a broken 
sighting gap between the action and the 








Tredwel 


10-shot group at 40 yds. with 1¥,-oz. balls 
specially loaded in brass cases 


high up-standing front-sight, but this type 
of gun is one of the doggonedest pointing 
and snap-shooting shotguns ever built—as 
all will testify who have had sufficient ex- 
perience with the auto-loader in the field. 
The answer is that the auto-loader with 
its full 7 inches of broad sighting plane 
(provided by the length of the action) sub- 
consciously, or almost hypnotically, leads 
the eye into quick, accurate alignment 
with the front sight. 

lo get back to the dilemma of the man 
who shoots his rifle relatively little on 
moving targets, yet who shoots his shot- 
gun relatively much on flying and running 
small game—frankly, and with full ap- 
Preciation of the draw-backs encountered 





A Service to Readers 


THs department is an open forum on 

how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 


you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











mM using ball-loads through smooth bores, 

believe he would frequently do better to 
use his shotgun with some such slug-load 
on short-range running-deer shots in heavy 
cover, 

With due respect to the general hell- 
raising qualities of high-velocity expand- | 
Po oper from the rifled bore, I seriously | 
bon ip soared there is any missile fired | 
Hl shoulder gun which is deadlier at 
Short range than the 12-gauge slug-load. ! 
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The boy shooting has one of the popular WINCHESTER Model 

61 slide action, hammerless .22 repeaters. The other boy is the 

proud owner of one of the new WINCHESTER Model 69 bolt 

acuon repeaters. 

| pred Western .22’s and have a lot more sport 
this summer with your rifle! 


Load up with SUPER-X high velocity cartridges and 
watch tin cans jump when hit, even at extra long 
ranges. You can easily demonstrate the greater 
SMASHING POWER of SUPER-X by shooting at 
cans of condensed milk. A SUPER-X .22 L. R. makes 
the can jump nearly 6 feet into the air. Blows it wide 
open. Sprays milk nearly 20 feet in every direction. 
Ordinary high velocity cartridges make the can jump 
barely 2 feet and do much less damage. SUPER-X is 
clean ammunition, too! CLEAN AS THE CLEANEST! 


For more serious target shooting, use Western Stand- 
ard Velocity .22’s. They’re smokeless and non-cor- 
rosive. Keep your rifle bore clean! Have plain lead 
lubricated bullets. Cost no more than other standard 
.22’s, yet are loaded to the same specifications as 
Western’s championship SUPER-MATCH cartridges! 
...-Send in the Coupon today for full particulars of 
all types of Western small-bore ammunition. 


WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


Western Cartridge Company, 
Dept. H-22, East Alton, Illinois 


Mail full particulars of Western SUPER-X Long Range .22's, Western Standard 


Velocity .22's and the championship Western SUPER-MATCH .22 L. R. 


Name 


ee Perr e rere er eta me mmr eS 


8 ee - é . State 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


Always look for the red, yel- 
low and blue Western pack- 
age. Western ammunition is 
sold by dealers everywhere. 






WESTERN 
Standard 
Velocity 
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HUNTING 
Ve CLOTHES 


Protect You, 
Look RIGHT! 


THs genuine Wool- 
rich trade-marked 
mackinaw hunting 
coat, for example 

No. 503. Red-and- 
black plaid, 32-oz. 
pure wool, duvetyn 
lined. Right style and 
fit. Breast, side, muff, 
inside and side-open- 
ing game pockets. 
Button-up collar. Ad- 
justable wrist-warmer 
cuffs. Other wool fabrics, 
colors, too. Also Woolrich 
cruisers, cossack-coats, 
breeches, pants, vests, parkas, caps, wool shirts, knit 
socks. Made from pure fleece wool to finely tailored 
garments by Woolrich experts, specialists in woodsmen’s 
clothing since 1830. Highest quality. Right prices. At 
best dealers. NEW CATALOG FREE—send today to 

Dept. FS 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
(Jehn Rich & Bros.), Woolrich, Pa. 
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The Best Hunting Equipment 
includes 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


They help your aim—make each shot count 





No. 26 Carbine 
front sight. Ivory 
or other beads. $1 





48 microm. rear 
sight for high power 


hunting rifles. Win No. 3 Ivory beaa 
54. Rem. 30 Exp., ete front sight, $1.00 
$11.50 For target 

shooting, $13.00 





1A tang sight for 
sporting rifles 2 
apertures. $4.50 


Just out—new Lyman 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


7O West St. Middlefield, Conn. 














MODEL 333-3X 
$7.75 


Micrometer eyepiece focus. %% 
ternal click adjustments. With new type 
S mount, low or high position. Other 
scopes for all purposes and for high and 
low power rifles from $4.75 to $11.70. 
Write Dept. 2 for 
free literature 


WEAVER CO. 


. 
L & FRANKLIN STS.~EL PASO, TEXAS 


minute in- 


Sight Catalog—64 pages. 10c 


























Sedgley Announce 
New Calibres 





s 2 





Sedgley 
Springfield Sporter 
Rifles in .22-4000 
ae and Winchester .220 


Ss . 
Send for Hand Book and Catalog. 


RIFLES 
Prices $82 


Other calibres built to order. Paci/rc Coast Kepresentatise 
D. W. KING GUN SIGHT CO., 665 Howard St., San Francisco 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Est. 1897 


SEDGLEY 


SPRINGFIELD 
SPORTER 





















oes 2308 N. i6th St., Phila, Pa 
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Tredx ell 


L. to r.: Winchester ball (420 gr.) load; Brennecke lead-point (485 gr.) and wadcutter. 
type (440 gr.) bullets with screw-attached felt wads 


The only fly on the fly-paper as far as 
the shotgun slug-load is concerned (and 


| this is as big as a horse-fly) is its whimsi- 


cal and ornery predilection to inaccuracy. 
The ordinary commercial ball-load is de- 


| signed primarily for safe use in any bore, 





Ena rere reper ayer eye rape 


Tredwell 
3-shot 50-yd. group with Brennecke lead- 
point in full-choke Winchester M12 


from cylinder to full-choke, rather than 
for relatively precise work in any specific 
barrel; and there’s the rub. 

My friend F solved the smooth-bore 
ball-load problem for himself several years 





| back when he secured an old 12-gauge 


| 
E 
| 


double-gun with true cylinder barrels. 
Mind you, I say true cylinder barrels, 
which under no circumstances are to be 
confused with manufacturers’ barrels 
marked “Cylinder.” For the latter, instead 
of being true cylinder, usually have a few 
points of choke or constriction at the muz- 
zle. F carefully miked the double bores 
of the old gun, then sent up to the Lymans 
and had them make a mould that would 
turn out balls exactly to fit the bore. These 
big lead pills he loaded into brass cases; 
poured melted paraffine down on top of 
the felt wad covering the powder charge 
and dropped the warmed balls into the 
paraffine. This combination gives relative- 
ly excellent accuracy, he declares. He even 
uses smokeless powder in the brass cases, 
putting a pinch of FF Fg powder directly 
over the primer to accelerate combustion. 





Just recently I had some brass cases 
loaded with the 1%-ounce ball in front of 
a 3'4-dram (equivalent) powder charge, 
had the balls set in and capped over with 
heavy felt ring-wads, and then had the 
brass shells lightly crimped. 

On test I fired these shells at 40-yard 
range, because I was using a double 12 
with only 23-inch true cylinder barrels. 
The results were interesting, a photograph 
of the 10-shot group being shown on page 
79. Five of the 10 shots grouped in a 
4-inch circle; 7 grouped in an 8-inch cir- 
cle; and I am reasonably convinced that 
the 3 “flyers” were the result chiefly of 
bad holding due to my uncontrollably jit- 
tery nerves when trying to shoot a shotgun 
from a sitting position. 

For many years the combination of ball- 
loads and smooth bores has been arduously 
worked over and studied. But as far as 
really dependable accuracy is concerned, 


A 





T redwell 
3-shot 50-yd. group with Brennecke wad 
cutter in full-choke Winchester M12 


the combination of smooth-bore and solid 
projectile apparently echoes the thought 
expressed by Rudyard Kipling in his lines, 
“East is east and west is west and nevef 
the twain shall meet.” 

The Paradox gun invented by the late 
Col. Fosberry of England was of course 
one of those hybrids which was neither 
shotgun nor rifle. The choked portion 
the muzzle of this gun was greeved Wi 






















Type of Load: 


12-gauge duck load—1'% oz. 6 ch. 
Cut-off at 13/16” from the head— 

12-gauge buckshot load—9 pellets 00 
Cut-off at 13/16” from the head— 

12-gauge trap load—1'%4 oz. 7% ch. 
Cut-off at 13/16” from the head— 





NORMAL AND CUT-SHELL PRESSURES IN SHOTGUN BARRELS 






Mean Pressure (in Hundred- 
Pound Units) at: 
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deep rifling and achieved quite accurate re- | 
sults shooting the solid projectile. But the 
rifling at the muzzle seriously incapaci- 
tated the Paradox for decent work as a 
shotgun. 

The next idea advanced in smooth-bore 
projectiles was the so-called Lethal bullet, 
which attained considerable popularity in 
India where it was used for short-range 
jungle shooting. This was merely a spheri- 
cal ball with easily-collapsible flanges, the 
latter reducing windage and improving ac- 
curacy without harming a full-choke gun. 

Shortly after the War there was de- 
veloped the Contractile bullet which is 
nothing more than a spherical solid ball 
enclosed in a covering of soft and easily 
collapsible metal. The inside diameter of 
the soft-metal container is greater than the 
diameter of the spherical lead ball within 
and the space between core and envelope 
is filled with wax. The soft-metal envelope 
is perforated so that when the ball is con- 
tracted by being driven through a choked 
bore the wax exudes through the perfora- 
tions, thereby permitting bullet deforma- 
tion without bursting and at the same time 
providing a certain amount of lubrication. 
But because of the deformation of the Con- 
tractile bullet, caused by passing through 
the narrow constriction of the full-choke | 
tube, this missile always scores its best | 
accuracy only when fired through the 
cylinder bore. 


NOTHER popular smooth-bore pro- | 
jectile, originating in Germany but 
now being loaded in this country, is the 
well-known Brennecke slug. Pictures of 
this slug are shown on page 80. The Bren- 
necke bullet is made in three types; with 
steel point, lead point, and with plain “wad- 
cutter” nose. The Brennecke slug is mould- 
ed with spiral flanges which are intended to 
give the projectile a rotary motion in flight. | 
However, after observing results of a re- 
cent test I conducted I am of the opinion 
that the effect of these spiral flanges in 
producing bullet-spin is perhaps over- 
stressed. There was some slight evidence of 
tipping at 50-yard range; and the marks 
of the flanges on the paper target showed 
clearly enough to indicate that rotary mo- 
tion could not have been at other than quite 
low speed. Also, I noted no marked im- 
provement in accuracy over the ordinary 


| 





saa Tredwell | 
3-shot 90-yard group with Winchester ball- | 
load in full-choke Winchester M12 


American commercial shotgun ball-load. | 

here is another smooth-bore projectile | 
load which I shall mention here only in | 
argument against its use—for it is taboo | 
Pa ; couple of very sound reasons. I refer 
) the ordinary cut shot-shell, or, as it is | 


sommonly referred to, the “ringed” shell. 
€ operation on the ordinary shot-shell 
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“The farmers and sportsmen have brought the birds back 
around here. In hard winters they build shelters, and 
scatter grain. They let briars and weeds grow in fence 
rows, drains, and other places you can’t cultivate. That 
gives the birds a place to hide, and a few quail, pheasants, 
or Hungarians are worth more than the crops you could 
raise there. The farmers don’t destroy nests with their 
mowing machines. In the trapping season, they collect 
valuable pelts, and keep the fur bearing vermin in check. 
They’re always after the hawks, owls, and crows. 


“Then, of course, they use common sense about shoot- 
ing. Everyone has good sport, but they leave enough birds 
to produce a good crop for the next season.” Hercules 
Powder Company, Inc., 914 King St., Wilmington, Del. 
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Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 

or exchange with you for any other firearm you 

may want. Write us what you have, and what 

you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail. 

IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 

10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 


GENUINE 


BROWNING 
GUNS 


Universally recognized as the finest— 
only performance can build reputation 


See Guns and complete catalog at your Browning 
Crowning Arms Co St. Louis, Mo. 





















THE _LATEST 


A single trigger for only $4.60 extra. No lost time shifting. 


Single trigger fitted to a used Lefever Nitro Special 


$6.00. 


Thousands of Lefever single trigger users swear by them after 
years of use. Four gauges. Singles $17.20, doubles $28.90 up. 6c stamp for 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 


catalog. 
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‘A new great book” | 


| WATERFOWL — 
MANAGEMENT 


by 
Dr. Miles D. Pirnie 








The first comprehensive 

American work devoted to 

waterfowl management. 
328 Pages, 200 Illustrations 


Price $1.50 postpaid 
































MICHIGAN DEPT. CONSERVATION 
LANSING, MICHIGAN if 


ONLY BENJAMIN HAS THE GENUINE SAFE 
COMPRESSED 
AIR’ PISTOL 
FOR TARGET & SMALL GAME 
Economical -Accurate Practical A it- 
able Force Maximum Veloc ~ 


Sate. Single Shot with Bolt Action—Hammer Fire— 
Satety—csl. 177 or 22 or BB Price 7-50, 




















T 
Holster $1.75. er 22 Single Shot Air Ritl : 
Single Shot BB Air Rifle $6.00—25 Shot BB Repeater Air 
Rifle $7.50—At Dealer or Direct—No license required—SAFF- The 


muine compressed air pistols and rifies on the market. F 
ye * Fargetsfree—-Write Today for introductory Offer. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO.,679N.Broadway,St.Louis,Mo.,U.S.A, 





Micrometer-Dia! 
RIFLE SIGHTS 


WITTEK MFG CO 4 


A Real Crow Call 


Yours for only 50c extra 





























Send us $5.00 ub 


and we'll enter or extend your 
scription for one year and send you one of these call 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., 


For the enclosed $3.00 | Sena! 


for one year and send me one of the Turpin-Field 
& Stream crow calls, right away. 


New York, N. Y. 


enter } 


my subscription 


F.&S. 8-36 











is performed simply by cutting a_ ring 
around the shell with a pocket knife at 
the bottom of the wad beneath the shot- 
load. The cut is made almost, but not 
quite through the paper. Upon firing, the 
entire fore-section of the shell passes down 
the barrel and out the muzzle. That is, it 
will invariably pass out the muzzle of a 
cylinder bore, but usually will break up 
on the tight squeeze through a full-choke 
muzzle. But in the cylinder bore, the cut- 
shell projectile expands to effect a tight 
gas check with little or no windage, travels 
with surprising accuracy, and is just about 
as deadly as a solid lead-slug upon strik- 
ing. I have seen a cut-shell load kill a 
deer cleanly in its tracks. 

The use of cut shells in shotguns is 
frowned on for two very excellent reasons. 
The first of these is illustrated in the com- 
parison of pressure curves on page 78. 
These two curves clearly show that the 
cut-shell introduces pressure at points 
where a shotgun barrel is not built to 


| stand excess pressure. Of course the varia- 


tion is not wide. But you do run a very 
good chance of at least expanding the 
muzzle of a good gun so that its choke 
would be ruined. Or the cut-shell may even 
split the thin metal at the muzzle. For 
where the ordinary high-velocity 11%4- 
ounce shot-load shows a remaining pres- 
sure of 3100 Ibs. 25 inches from the breech, 
the cut-shell shows 3500 Ibs. 

Aside from the possibility of injury to 
the gun muzzle, the cut-shell carries an 
extra hazard as far as the shooter is con- 
cerned. For it sometimes happens that the 
load breaks up on firing and the shot-load 
goes cut of the muzzle as a scattered 
charge, leaving the paper tube behind in 
the bore of the gun. Should the unwary 
shooter then fire another load without care- 
fully examining the bore of his gun, he 
may find himself an unwitting participant 
in a very lively gun burst. 

—Bos NIcHoLs 


THE FRONT SIGHT 
By Jesse M. Grigg 


ARRING accident, one can shoot no 
closer to the mark than he can see 

to hold. That is to say the sight alignment 
at best is largely a matter of guess. Be- 
cause it so largely is this, great credit must 
be given the marksman’s skill that the 
bullet finds the mark as often as it does. 
Suppose an aim is being taken over the 
usual 1/16-inch bead front sight. Against 
a target 100 yards distant this bead is seen 
as something like a 7.5-inch circle which 
one is trying to hold six o’clock on the 
6-inch circle that is the 8-ring..The ap- 
parent bead diameter is thirty or more 
times the diameter of the bullet one hopes 
to place in the 2-inch 10-ring. The 6-inch 
circle appears without blur, for on it the 
eye lens is focused. The 7.5-inch circle 
appears blurred in greater or less degree 
because the eye is not focused on it and 
the rays passing through the eye lens at 
separated points on the pupil do not in- 


| tersect at the retina. 


If one is looking over an open rear sight 
the blurring of the bead circle will be very 
serious, the fringe in some cases appear- 
ing thick as the bead circle. In this blur 
the rim one wishes to align on the 6-inch 
circle is lost, and nothing but pure luck 
will put the shot in the 10-ring. 

If sighting is through an aperture rear 


| the blurring of the front sight will be 
| diminished as the size of the aperture is 


reduced. This is because the reduced aper- 
ture allows light to pass through only a 
limited surface of the pupil and blocks out 


| other rays which would blur the retina 


picture if admitted. Light is thus lost, but 


| the picture is much sharpened ; and a con- 


dition of practically fixed focus obtains. 
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To illustrate how effectively the aper- 
ture sight eliminates blur the following 
comparison is useful. As seen by the writer 
without glasses ordinary newsprint is 
gray patch on paper, not distinguishable 
even as to lines. When seen, still without 
glasses but through a Lyman aperture disc, 
the blurring so far disappears that the 
print may be read. 

Thanks to the aperture sight there are 
advantages other than distinctness. The 
field of vision is almost full-circled, allow- 
ing the mark and front sight to be more 
easily found. Seen in this circle the front 
sight automatically tends to find center so 
that, instead of three, there are only two 
points to align. Also, the aperture being 
at its farthest from the front sight, there 
is the added advantage of maximum sight 
radius and consequent better wieldiness of 
arm. 

Since the aperture sight has so many 
advantages over the open rear, assume now 
that the target is being seen through such 


«KKs |: 
| 
Bead Post 
Fig. 1: The flat-top post obscures more 


bull’s-eye area than does the bead; makes 
error of hold more apparent 


a sight. There is little or no blurring of 
front sight, and the problem is to align 
the 7.5-inch disc which is the bead so that 
it touches at six o'clock the 6-inch disc 
which is the bull’s-eye. Only an inch of 
error vertically or horizontally is allow- 
able if the bullet is to find the 2-inch 
10-ring. That is to say the bead disc must 
not deviate more than one-sixth the di- 
ameter of the 8-ring. 

It stands to reason that difficulty will 
be experienced seeing when the two discs 
are exactly incident. It is doubtful whether 
ordinary eyes can detect a lap of less than 
an inch at 100 yards, though a lap of an 
inch brings the axes two inches closer 
together and lands the shot an inch outside 
the 10-ring. If you think a lap of less 
than an inch can be detected by the naked 
eye, put an ink blot of 44-inch diameter on 
a piece of paper and look at it from 
distance of six feet. That ink blot appears 
just a trifle larger than the 6-inch 8-ring 
appears at 100 yards. 


HERE are reasons to think the round 
bead sight not the shape best adapted 
to show up faulty holds that result irom 
this difficulty of seeing. Usage to the con- 
trary, the facts favor the flat top or s* 
called post sight. As seen over the flat 
top, any overlapping is more noticeable be- 
cause the flat top obscures more bull’s-eve 
area than does the bead. This advantage * 
illustrated geometrically in Figure | * 
a larger shaded area in the figure wher 
the flat top overlaps the circle. 4 
As to alignment in the horizontal ditet- 
tion, it is doubtful again whether the bea! 
sight has the advantages of the post sight. 
The filled-in square corners of the po* 
which one aligns with the sides of the 
bull’s-eye are distant from those sides 
only a radius as compared with a diameter 
in the case of the bead. Here an applicati® 
of Weber’s Law in psychology gives ! 
advantage to the flat top. Thus t ™® 
the theoretical superiority both ways ® 
this superiority may be proven by actl# 
marksmanship on the firing range. 
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With improvements over the bead sight, 
the post sight still has disadvantages that 
are common to both types. Like the bead 
it must be held on the rim of the bull’s-eye 
and that makes necessary a correction to 
bring the bullet up to center. At the very 
least this is troublesome, for the correc- 
tion is different for every different size 
tafget. 

Another fault is the tendency to make 
the bottom part of the target appear less 
bright than the top. This it does by inter- 
cepting light rays that would pass from 
the bottom of the target to the bottom of 
the aperture. The effect is not unlike dis- 
tortion, for the eye tends to move to the 
brighter field just as it tries to find the 
bright center of the aperture. 

On the market are aperture front sights 
which obviate both these difficulties. These 
sights generally are of the globe type, ex- 
amples of which are the Parker Hale 
Model 2; Lyman 17-A; Pacific ramp 
sight; and the Redfield 60 series. All are 
globe sights especially designed for target 
shooting and if held on a different back- 
ground likely to be poorly seen against 
it. A somewhat different example of aper- 
ture front is the Marble’s V-M. With 
5/32-inch aperture this sight is designed 
to include a larger field and is finished with 
gold-plated ring to stand out bright against 
dark backgrounds. 

Another sight avoiding the forenamed 
faults of the post and bead types is a 
bridge sight which is not on the market, 
but exists merely as a whim of its de- 
signer. In this sight these faults are avoid- 
ed because it is patterned somewhat after 
the aperture front. Instead of a closed ring 
is provided a bar or bridge in which a 
gap is cut for aperture. The scheme is ap- 
parent in Figures 2 and 3, one of which 
illustrates the general appearance, the 
other its appearance as seen against the 
target. 

The gap between the two lugs is a trifle 
over 1/16-inch, this dimension taken wide 
enough to show the black 8-ring in outline 
with barely discernible relief at the sides. 
The corners of the lugs at each side of 
the gap are square-cut, and in this feature 
embody the advantages of the post sight. 
They fix the vertical alignment, and the 
corners are four instead of the usual two, 
thus assisting the eye to more accurately 
prolong the lines across top and bottom. 
When symmetry obtains, the axis of these 
lugs lies on the horizontal axis of the 
bull’s-eye, and the bullet strikes center 
without correction. 

_ As regards the horizontal axis the posi- 
tion of proper alignment is also the position 
ot symmetry. Also, as in the case of the 





Fig. 2: Such a bridge-type front sight 
would avoid faults of both post and bead 


aperture front, no dimming occurs on the 
standard target if the dimension of the 
rear aperture is insensibly less than the 
gap width. However, as with any iron 
sight, some blurring occurs; but, there be- 
Ing two lugs, the blurred sides are sym- 
metrical with respect to the target and the 
a appears brightest when centered. 

he tendency to hold away is thus counter- 
acted ; and further, since the center is the 
ee ot clearest vision, the eye strives 
omatically to find this center which is 
also the position of proper alignment. 





Against the good points of course must 
be set the bad, which are two. Instead of 
one post there are two for the mark to get 
lost behind; also, in general shooting, two 
posts instead of one to obscure the field 
of vision. For the latter reason a mark 
against a background of field or foliage 
may become lost if it appears wider than 
the gap. In spite of these faults the bridge 
sight stands between the aperture front 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and the post sight, better than the last for | 








Fig. 3: How the target looks, aiming with 
the “bridge” sight shown in Fig. 2 


target work, and with target gap not quite 
so good, perhaps, for general shooting. 
With wide gap it might prove better. In 
a pinch, too, the rear sight may be ele- 
vated a trifle and the top line of the bridge 
aligned with the bottom of the mark, in 
which case the mark is seen better than 
with aperture, post or bead sight. 

It is evident from what has been shown 
that no one sight is suitable for all pur- 
poses. All have the common fault that 
they are difficult to see in proper relation 
to the mark. Taking all together it ought 
to be evident also that the aperture rear 
sight is indispensable in close sighting, re- 
gardless of the front sight used. With 
aperture rear the field of vision is almost 
doubled, dimming and blurring are largely 
gone, and the front sight, if seen at all, is 
seen where it actually is. 


IT ISN’T THE GUN 
—IT’S YOU 
By H. V. Stent 


A GREAT deal is being written these 
days about the long-range possibili- 
ties of the modern high-powered super- 


| 
| 


| 


accurate rifle with telescope sight. Some- 
times I wonder if it isn’t emphasized too | 


much. 

The ordinary reader, with the human 
habit of jumping to conclusions, is only 
too apt to get the impression from our 
sporting magazines that modern guns and 
sights have simplified the whole business 
of game shooting—that all a hunter with 
the right equipment needs to do is to point 
it in the general direction of big game, 
touch ’er off, and no matter how long the 
range, down falls the beastie dead. 

This is a pretty poor impression to have. 
For it must inevitably result in far too 
many attempts to kill game at ranges en- 
tirely beyond the shooter’s ability. And 
the inevitable corollary to that, in turn, 
must be the wounding and loss of many 
good game animals, escaping to die a mis- 
erable and unprofitable death. 

Were we all capable of using the full 
accuracy of the excellent shooting equip- 
ment now available, this long-range stuff 


| 


might be quite all right. But as Col. | 
Roosevelt wrote twenty-five years ago, the | 


determining factor in successful 
shooting is still “the man behind the gun.” 

Just how many of the men behind hunt- 
ing rifles are capable of holding accurately 


enough to kill game with any certainty at | 
long ranges? Darned few, if you ask me. | 
Consider the hunters you know. Most of | 


them are not target shots. They may do 
a little practising with a .22, or with the 
big rifle just before the hunting trip; but 
target shooting is too different from game 
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MODEL 71 


Super Speed .348 
Winchester 


MODEL 64 


32 Win. Spec., 
-30 W.(.30-30) 
or .25-35 
Winchester 













A popular deer rifle 
is the Model 64 
Winchester, with 
its choice of well- 
7 tried, long success- 


ful calibers. In 

| rifle of more power, 

\ for deer and larger 
y 


newest uni- 
versal big-game 
rifle, the Win. 
chester Model 71. 


ipina 
WI, STER 


ACKING up your shooting with either 
of these great hunting rifles, you have 
the benefit of Wéinchester’s almost three- 
quarters of a century of world-wide leader- 
ship in the field of sporting firearms. Leader- 
ship that has always kept abreast of progress, 
perpetually modern. If you choose the Win- 
chester Model 64, you will get in it the new. 
improved, popular Winchester styling. Sty]- 
ing not just for looks, but instead chiefly for 
quicker, more accurate snap shooting and 
rapid fire. Action refined for smoother opera- 
tion. Lighter trigger pull. Improved sights. 
Solid frame, giving better accuracy. Six shots. 
The new Winchester Model 71 five-shot re- 
peater, shooting its own new exclusive Super 
Speed .348 Winchester cartridges, in choice 
of two bullet weights (150-gr. and 200-gr.), 
with a great boost in velocity and killing 
power, has even more improved styling. 
Velocities up to 2920 fip.s. Established high 
efficiency record in actual big-game hunting. 
Improved 86 Golden Jubilee action. Solid 
frame. Five shots. Sling strap. 

See these Winchesters at your Dealer's. 
For new descriptive fold- 
ers and latest complete 
Winchester Pocket cata- 
log, write us direct. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. Dept, 5-C U. S. A. 



















It won’t be 
long now!! 


Just a few more weeks, 


less than two 
months, and the hunting seasons will begin 
to open—the beginning of the finest part of 
the year to every man who loves the smell 
of nitro and the kick of a gun against his 
shoulder. To you who are already counting 
the days, we are glad to announce a 


Big Shooting 
Number 


Field ¥ 
Stream 


Our next issue—September—will be filled 
with articles and information of the great- 
est interest to the gunner and rifleman. 
First of all there will be the 


COMPLETE 
GAME LAWS FOR 
‘THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA! 


The 1936-7 seasons, bag limits and license 
fees for every kind of game in every State 
and Canada: just the general information 
you want. And in addition there will be 
important articles on 


TIGER HUNTING: DEER 
HUNTING: MOOSE HUNT- 
ING: DUCK SHOOTING: 
DOVE SHOOTING: GROUSE 
SHOOTING and many pages of 
practical dope on guns and am- 
munition besides. A very valuable 
issue. Don’t miss it. 


Either tell your dealer to save a 
copy for you; or subscribe now. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


For the enclosed $2.50 put me on the sub- 
scription list for one year beginning July. 


P.&S. 8-36-4 











shooting to appeal to most hunters as a 
steady diet. Why get all tangled up in a 
sling and strain nerves and muscles to 
make small groups in an inoffensive bit 
of black-and-white paper when it is so 
much more fun to crack down on some- 
thing alive. Many of course can not prac- 
tise because there is no target range near- 
by, or because they cannot afford the car- 
tridges. But I rather suspect there is a 
fundamental difference between real hunt- 
ers and just plain target-shooters that goes 
deeper than that. 

As a result of his lack of practice, it is 
doubtful if the average hunter, even under 
favourable conditions, can make 3-inch 
groups on the 100-yard target with any 
consistency. And since the great majority 
of game is shot at ranges under 250 yards, 
such accuracy is satisfactory enough for 
most hunting. It is when the average shot 
tries to kill game at ranges over 250 yards 
that he is apt to run into difficulties. 

If it were possible to maintain a group 
size of 3 inches per hundred yards, such 
accuracy might still do pretty well at 400. 
But alas, many a man capable of making 
a two-inch target group at 100 yards can- 
not keep his shots in a two-foot circle at 


| 400 under hunting conditions. 


Why? Well, for one thing, any kind of 
fine shooting demands a comfortable prone 
position, a fairly distinct mark, favourable 
atmosphere, with the hunter neither fa- 
tigued nor tired; and how often do all these 
conditions prevail in the hunting field? 


VEN with conditions just right there 

are many other difficulties that crop 
up in hunting and multiply out of all pro- 
portion as the range increases. Windage, 
for instance, becomes a serious factor in 
long shots, especially in mountain shooting. 
Then, too, a rifle changes its point of im- 
pact according to conditions. Game shoot- 
ing gives you no sighting shots to find 
how much you need to allow for these 
changes. Often you get only one shot at 
an animal. When you do get more, your 
quarry is almost sure to be on the move 


and therefore increasingly hard to hit. 








Unless you use a scope, you will have 
difficulty with the sights covering so much 
of the mark at long range. Even the ’scope 
does not remedy this altogether unless you 
use the cross-hair reticule—which is often 
unsatisfactory at shorter ranges and on 
running game. 

The biggest difficulty of all to interfere 
with long-range shooting is the matter of 
judging distance. With a flat-trajectory 
rifle this is not so important at ranges un- 
der 300 yards. But even a .270 Winchester 
bullet drops around 8 inches between 300 
and 400 yards. So that in shooting over 
300 yards, an error of fifty yards in esti- 
mating range will make 4 inches of dif- 
ference in where your bullet hits, and more 





| than that with most cartridges. 


Can you judge distance to within fifty 
yards at such ranges? Check it sometime 
—preferably in the deceptive atmosphere 
of mountainous country. How close, then, 
can yon expect to come to your aim even if 
your hold is steady? And your errors in 
judging distance are apt to be increased 
still more because the common way of 
allowing for bullet drop in hunting is by 
holding over, a rough estimate at best. 

With all these difficulties to be added to 
the shooter’s own errors of holding, is it 
any wonder that killing game at long 
range is not for most hunters to attempt? 

It is done, I know; we hear of success- 
ful shots made at long distances. But I 
wonder just how many misses, how many 
lost trophies, how many wounded animals 
escaped, are marked in red on the other 
side of the ledger for each successful shot. 

Too often these far kills are made only 
by luck and the grace of God. Occasionally 
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they are sheer good shooting—and here 
only when conditions are right and the 
man behind the gun is an experienced 
hunter and expert marksman. 

There are not many in this class. To 
qualify for it you need to know how to 
hold and squeeze for fine shooting; you 
need to have accurate judgment for esti- 
mating windage and distance; you need to 





Weaver 29S telescope on a Model 53 Win. 
chester .25-20, Type S-6 offset mount 


know your rifle and cartridge and their 
behaviour at all ranges; and you need to 
know what conditions are favourable for 
long-range work. 

These are the essentials, and it is pretty 
obvious that they depend upon the shooter, 
and no mere equipment can begin to take 
their place. Your equipment counts for 
something, yes; peep and ’scope sights, and 
shooting gun-sling, flat-trajectory car- 
tridges, all help. But none of them, not 
even the ’scope, although it is very nice 
to use and a boon to those whose vision 
is poor, makes a great deal of difference to 
a man with fairly good eyesight. The per- 
sonal errors of the individual hunter are 
far more important than the minor differ- 
ences between sights and cartridges. A 
good shot will still do good shooting with 
any ordinary rifle and plain iron sights, 
and a poor shot will still miss and wound 
no matter how perfect his armament may 
be. It is experience, judgment, and hold- 
ing ability that make the expert shot; and 
without these qualities you have no busi- 
ness trying to kill game at over two hun- 
dred yards with any kind of arm. 

Don't take it for granted that you can 
kill your game at half-a-mile just because 
John Doe did it and you have the same 
kind of rifle and sights John Doe used. 
You'll get better results and less disap- 
pointment by knowing your own effective 
game-shooting range and sticking to it, 
regardless of what the other fellow does. 


T isn’t hard, you know, to find out just 

how good you are at this long-distance 
stuff; but you can’t find out on a target. 
Next time you can get off into unsettled 
country similar to where you hunt—per- 
haps when you are actually off on the next 
hunting trip—do this: Take your rifle and 
sights and cartridges, just what you use 
in hunting; pick out a rock, stump, of 
other safe mark which in size and visibility 
somewhat approximates a game animal at 
a range which you estimate as 300 yards 
or over; then shoot at it. Aim at some 
definite point, as you would on game, and 
note carefully just where your bullet hits 
in relation to your point of aim. Dont 
shoot for a group—and don’t pick an ex- 
ceptionally fine day—just imitate game- 
shooting conditions and see how close you 
can come to your mark. 

Do this several times to eliminate the 
element of luck, and do it at several ranges, 
always unknown beforehand, until you 
find the farthest range at which you cam 
shoot accurately enough to kill big game 
Which probably means putting your bu 
within 5 inches of the point aimed at, four 
shots out of five. As sitting and_ standing 
are more common shooting positions 
most hunters than prone, find your effec- 
tive range for all three—and it will lik 
be a good deal shorter for the first two 
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uch a test furnishes indubitable proof A 
ma = New! 20X Spotting Scope $16.45 


of your actual game- -shooting ability. And 
| Clearly defines .22 cal. holes in the black at 100 yards under poor light 


if you find you are in the 400-yard class, 
MOSSBERG Spotshot 


as I sincerely hope you are, you w ill then 
Specifications 


be able to try for that caribou across the | 
A high-grade optical instrument, 20 power, designed primari- 













barren, or that ram on the other side of 
the gulch, with a clear conscience. 

But if the test shows that you can’t keep | 
your shots within five inches of the mark 
at any more than 300 yards, then no mat- 










of 
& 
t < 


ly for spotting targets on the firing line, but equally effective Model A ~ 

ter if the rifle and sights you are using | for camp, marine, and general observation. Light and strong ; Spotshot $16.45 
are accurate enough to part a gnat’s eye- | achromatic objective lens 33 mm. diam. Eyepiece lens 10 mm. Model A 
brow at twice the distance, 300 yards is | diam. Micrometer focus adjustment. Metal caps. Black crinkle Foldi a Stand 5.50 
your limit. If ere beyond 20) sats — Chrome-plated draw tube. Length extended, 17 in. a 
you can expect only to wound and lose | closed 12% in—weight 134 lbs. Field approximately 74 ft. 

your game ame of the time. | at 100 _yards,, The Model A FOLDING STAND is Leather Case __3.95 

It seems to me that no sportsman worthy | unique in design, and decidedly practical. Sturdily Complete $75.90 





of the name, certainly no member of the 
Square Circle, will shoot at game at ranges 
any longer than he can be reasonably sure 
of making an effective hit—and he will 
not forget that his effective shooting range 
varies according to his shooting position 
and the conditions under which the shoot- 
ing is done. 

But what if you make the unwelcome 
discovery that the farthest range at which 
you can shoot with the required accuracy 
is less than the ranges at which game is 
usually seen in the country you hunt? 


Well, a change of equipment may help | 


you somewhat; try it and see, if you can 
afford it. 
errors are mostly your own, and the only 
remedy I can suggest for them is to prac- 
tise both shooting and estimating distances 
until a repetition of the test shows that 
your accuracy has improved sufficiently. 

If this idea doesn’t appeal to you, how- 
ever, there is an alternative—and that is 
to stalk your game to within reasonable 
range. 

I often wonder if the shooters who try 
to kill their game at whatever range they 
see it, up to a quarter of a mile or so, 
aren't missing something—even when they 
hit what they shoot at. They may indeed 
find much in hunting that is enjoyable— 
the fresh air, the exercise, the scenery, the 
excitement. 


3ut you'll likely find that the | 





built of strong aluminum alloy and steel, finished in 
black crinkle and cadmium plate. Horizontal and vertical 
screw adjustments—changes made with one hand. Can 
be used for all makes of spotting scopes. Folds to 10 
in. x 3% in. x 3 in. Weight, 21%4 Ibs. Adjusts from 


9% in. to 14% in, 


Genuine Cowhide Leather case—has 2 compartments for 
spotting scope and folded stand. You need the combination! 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 


Or F. a & SONS, Inc., 328 Greene St., New 
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Original Arctic Down 


SLEEPING ROBES 








Hunters—Settle that Sleeping Problem... 


. « « for cold nights in camp, cabin or club- 
house. Get a Woods Arctic. Protects you from 
cold and keeps warmth in. Insulates you with 
thick, soft, light down——Woods Everlive Down 
from Northern waterfowl—the same covering 
that keeps Arctic birds warm and active in 
*way-sub-zero weather. Vastly warmer than ka- 
pok; no stiff padding. Cover, water-repellent 
windbreaker fabric; lining, warm woolen. Hook- 
less or snap fastening, over down-filled under- 
laps, keeps out drafts, allows ventilation. Packs 
light. Four weights. Two sizes, $45.50 to $62.50. 
Wool batt robes for less. At your Dealer's. Or 
direct from us—no additional shipping charge 
anywhere in U. S. Catalog Free. Write to Woods 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., 3601 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont, 





aven, Conn. 





| Cm p Land-Bree, Rust-Free GUNS 
Use HOPPE’S 


But wouldn’t they get very 
much more out of it if the hunt, instead 
of ending soon after game is sighted with 


Famous No. 9 and 


HOPPE’S PATCHES 
















TRY THIS — NO CHARGE oe 
‘i 4 a : 0. 9 quickl Mt firi 
a shot or two at long range, should in IGHTING through this fine Wollensak_Ritle- ca PAK oy Lom o iain 
clude the added thrill of stalking? scope, fire 3 cartridges—and you wouldn't give fouling, Prevents rust. Apply 


it up for twice its low cost. Magnifies 4 times— 


my 6UWithd H cl Patches— 
draws the finest sort of bead. Positively no paral- nares : nour SPasaing Seana 


Be Fe r | to keep gun actions limber—also to clean 
prospector living near Oroville, Cal. To Fast —Consten of btiensneapat, Telensnpes, ete. | ttoGn Gan enaee At Tor Sener’. 
; prove it, Butcher himself made a .32-20 WOLLENSAK OFTICALCO™ $66 Hedse Ave., Rochester,N.Y. | : 


















AUTO-PARTS REVOLVER 


S it possible to disarm the people by 
legislation? No, says Mike Butcher, a 


double-action revolver from discarded odds 


Anti-gun laws futile, he proves 


lax, no mis-adjustment. 
for elevation and windage. 
Attached and removed instantly. 
included. 







ry it on money-back guarantee, 





WOLLENSAK 


Micrometer adjustments 
Fits almost any rifle. 
Drill and taps 
from 
dealers or from us, $10.00, postpaid (or C.O.D.). 





we dust-free canton flan- 
nel, right size, round, 
square or oblong. Use 


HOPPE’S Lubricating OIL 





| Frank A. Hoppe, Inc., SAMP : 
| 2310 North 8th Sty 4 19, ees ref for 
| Philadelphia, Pa. Oil. Patches, 25c—state size. 














































DIRECT OR 
GH DEALER 


Let us tell you about the 
Gun Sights and Shooting Supplies 

Send for our new Catalog—send lic which partially covers cost of pub- 

lishing and mailing—the 10c will be refunded on your first order. 


E-LOADING 


Fascination of making your own ammunition, 











Marble’s famous waterproof — accurate co’ 


— ‘cholce 

















root Canvas; 


Sturdy—compact—light. Tuck under your arm, carry through thick Boat. 

woods—dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams. Ten minutes and you're 
4 ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture-proof, stronger than wood. Used 
by Governments and noted explorers. Oars—motor—sail. All sizes. Catalog. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 491 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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What do 


you wish 
you owned? 


OOK at all the advertisements in 

this issue and make a note of all 
the articles of hunting, fishing and 
camping equipment you would like 
to have—guns, rods, reels, waders, 
tents, clothing, ’n’ everything. 


Well why don’t you get them, or some 
of them anyhow? There isn’t anything 
made or sold by any concern that ad- 
vertises in Field & Stream that you 
cannot obtain for yourself without 
spending a penny of your own money 
—just by getting the necessary number 
of subscriptions. It isn’t hard to do. 
Hundreds of Field & Stream readers 
have earned thousands of dollars worth 
of equipment: you can too. Start now 
and outfit yourself with everything you 
want for Fall hunting. 


JUST FOR EXAMPLE 





woe 


PRACTICAL SLEEPING BAG 


Kapok filling; 100°7 woolen blanket lining; 
outer covering of heavy waterproof cloth, 
forest green; extension canopy for head 
protection when sleeping in the open. Size 
36”x78". Yours for 19 annual subscriptions. 





Above: Standard soft rubber recoil pad for 
shotguns. Yours free for 2 yearly subscrip- 
tions. 





blade. 


Above: Hunting Knife with 4%” 
Yours 


Solid leather sheath with every knife. 
free for 2 subscriptions. 





Above: Shell Vest of regimental duck with 
reinforced front edges and collar. Adjust- 
able back belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 gauge 
shells. Sizes 36 to 44. Yours for 2 yearly 
subscriptions. 


" FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtain- 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- 
scription order forms and sample copies. 

| Name 

| Address 


City 





| State 
F.&S. 8-36 
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and ends including old automobile parts. 
He spent 260 hours making the revolver ; 
but, as he says, he didn’t have anything 
else to do anyhow when he was snowed in 
during last winter. 

“I did want a gun for self-protection,” 
he admitted. “I couldn't afford to buy one, 
so decided to make one myself.” 

Using an old truck axle, a discarded 
friction-plate from a donkey engine 
and a worn-out .25-20 Winchester barrel, 
Butcher made the weapon with only a 
hand-drill, a hack-saw and a file. 

The truck axle was used for the cyl- 
inder, which was bored through a false 
barrel. The rifle barrel was rebored with 
a home-made reamer. The trigger and 
working parts were fashioned from the 
friction-plate. 

The gun was made without a model, 
Butcher solving each problem as the job 
progressed. 

He describes it as “a .312 magnum dou- 
ble-action revolver that can be slip-ham- 
mered, fanned or used as a straight single- 
action.” Tie that! 

—WaLLACE KUNKEL 


METAL-PIERCING .45 


APT. CHARLIE HOPKINS of 
Western Cartridge recently sent 


through for test a batch of the new West- 
ern bandit-busting loads for the .45 auto- 
matic. This new ammunition is almost too 
pretty to shoot, what with nickel cases and 
copper-plated, oval-flat-point bullets. The 
claim made by the manufacturer—that 
these bullets would drive through automo- 
bile body-metal even when shot at an 
angle of less than 20 degrees with the line 
of said metal—this sounded like something 
of a mouthful. 

It being our skeptical habit to try our 
to disprove manufacturers’ 
claims, particularly where arms and am- 
munition are involved, we set out to prove 
what we have never yet discovered : to wit, 
that friend Hopkins’ enthusiasm was may- 
be a jump or two ahead of the facts. 

It wasn’t difficult to find an automobile 
grave-yard, there being one such sorry 
eye-sore within about three miles of our 
habitat. So, after observing with due cau- 
tion that all potential casualties were off 
the dump, we picked out the best-preserved 
old bus and opened up on it with our 
National Match Colt. 

Starting with head-on shots and work- 
ing around a semi-circle, so that the angle 
with the car-body got flatter and flatter, 
we made the side of that old hack look 
like a slice of well-bored schweizer. We 
didn’t dare go the limit; that is, decrease 
the angle of fire until a bullet actually did 
slide off instead of rip through. Traffic on 
a nearby road would have been in the 
danger zone of such a ricochet. But this 
new .45 car-puncher lives up to all claims 
made for it; proper medicine for the mugs 
who tell bank tellers instead of asking. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
LESS RECOIL FROM UNDER-BARREL 


At the present time I am very much interested 
in over-and-under shotguns and will probably buy 
one before fall. Is it a fact that the lower barrel 
on the over-and-under gives less recoil than the 
upper; and, if so, would you recommend firing 
the lower barrel first? For upland shooting on 
partridge, woodcock and pheasant, would you say 
that an improved cylinder and modified barrel is 
best? What barrel length would be best? 

W. G. Brown, Jr. 


Ans.—The over-and-under is the ideal double 
gun for the man who is accustomed to the single- 
barrel alignment of the pump or automatic. And it 
is a fact that the lower barrel of the over-and-un- 
der does give less recoil than the upper barrel; very 
noticeably less where the drop at the heel of the 
stock is not excessive. The reason for this recoil- 
reduction is that the axis of the lower barrel pro- 
jected backward from the breech is only very 
slightly above the top of the butt-stock at the heel. 


Thus the line of recoil is straight back. In the 
side-by-side double gun, the bore axis projected 
backward from the breech is well above the top 
of the butt-stock at the heel; and for this reason, 
recoil not only drives the gun back, but also re- 
volves it upward, with resultant jarring on the 
face and digging into the shoulder with the point 
of the heel. 

Shooting the lower barrel of the over-and 
under first leaves your gun less thrown out of 
alignment for the second shot, where the second 
barrel is needed. 

I think the light 12-gauge over-and-under 
would be a bully gun for partridge and woodcock 
shooting in your part of the country (Massachu- 
setts). However, instead of the improved-cylinder 
and modified-choke combination, I would recom. 
mend a slight change to cylinder and modified. 
Incidentally, the cylinder barrels our manufac. 
turers are turning out today are about 45 per 
cent choke, or mid-way between the old-fashioned 
cylinder and our present-day improved-cylinder, 
By all means have the barrels in 26-inch length. 

On partridge, I recommend the 3-dram 1%. 
ounce load of 7% chilled shot; on woodcock the 
2%-dram l-ounce load of chilled 10's; and on 
pheasant the 3-dram 1%-ounce load of chilled 6's, 

SHootinc Epitor. 


KRAG NOT THE .30 GOVERNMENT 


I recently purchased a .30-40 Army Krag, 
Model 1898. Please tell me if this gun is con- 
sidered a good deer and bear gun for use in 
Pennsylvania? 

As the regular ammunition cost is prohibitive 
for use on small game, such as woodchuck, | 
wish to get a supplemental chamber. Who makes 
this, and should I use .32 calibre pistol cartridges 


_.30-40 calibre the same as the .30 Gov- 
ernment ? 
James O. Smita. 


Ans.—The cartridge your rifle is chambered 
for is variously known as the Krag, .30-40 and 
the .30 Army. It is not the present service car- 
tridge which is known as the .30 Springfield, 
.30 Government, .30-1906, or just plain .30-06 

In reference to a supplemental chamber, sug- 
gest you get the one put out by the Marble Arms 
& Equipment Company, made especially for the 
.30-40 Krag. The correct size for your rifle 
is the No. 157 for use with the .32 Colt auto- 
matic pistol cartridge. 

If you want to make a real sporting rifle out 
of your Krag, I'd recommend cutting the barre! 
to 22 inches and installing decent sighting equip- 
ment. Either the Lyman 48K or the Redfield 
receiver sight 102K with matted ramp and 
bead in front. Stoeger does a creditable job of 
remodelling the Krag, complete with restocking, 
at a very reasonable price. There is hardly a 
better cartridge anywhere than the .30-40 for 
all-round North American big-game shooting. 

SHootine Eprror. 


BEST TO GET EXTRA BARREL 


I have a Winchester pump, Model 12, 30-inch 
ribbed barrel bored full-choke. Prior to the last 
few years this gun was used solely for ducks. 
But with the introduction and abundance of 
pheasants in this state (Minn.) an alteration in 
the barrel would improve its shooting qualities, 
I am sure. 

Would you advise a revision in the barrel 
length and choke to make it suitable for both 
ducks and pheasants? I know very little about 
reboring and trust that you will inform me as 
to the best thing to do. I am aware that two 
guns will completely solve the problem, but this 
is out of the question. 

Roy V. Prrerson. 


Ans.—A second interchangeable barrel is the 
practical answer to your problem. If you have 
used that Model 12 Winchester pump effectively 
on duck for years, frankly, I think it would bea 
mistake to alter the barrel. To me, a 30-inch 
harrel is awkwardly-long—particularly on 4 
pump-gun—and I should cooler a shorter barrel 
even on duck. However, this is a matter of per 
sonal preference and if you have used the gun 
with good results I would advise you to keep 
that barrel intact for duck-shooting only. 

Send your whole gun up to the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn. 
and have them fit an interchangeable barrel. (tt 
it in 26-inch length and have it bored improvel- 
cylinder if you are a reasonably-fast shot, o 
modified-choke if you are rather deliberate ™ 
your pheasant shooting. The interchangeable 
barrel will cost $22 according to the latest que 
tation I have on hand. Barrel with raised matt 
rib will cost $30. ‘ 

Snootine Eprtor. 


VALUE OF TRACER SHELLS 


Please tell me if possible how T can treat 4 
shotgun shell so that the path of the pellets ca 
be seen after the shell has been discharged ™ 
a shotgun. i 

, Josern Grist. 

Ans.—Under certain light conditions it, § 
sometimes possible to see the shot-load, partic 
larly where copperized shot is used. Hower 
you apparently want to know how to make 
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is known as the rocket cartridge. This tracer 
shell is patented and made in England and im- 
ported into this country by Abercrombie & Fitch, 
New York. In effect, it is an ordinary game 
cartridge with a small cylindrical capsule im- 
bedded in the base of the shot load. The capsule 
contains a tracer compound which when ignited 
upon firing burns with a very bright spark. 

The rocket cartridges are put up in 12-, 16- and 
20-gauge, and are loaded with 7% shot only. 
They come packed 25 in a box and sell at $9 
per hundred. : 

It has been my experience that a good man 
standing behind you on the skeet field can tell 
you more accurately where you are holding than 
vou yourself can observe using a tracer shell. 
eae SHootinG Eprrtor. 


SHOOT FROM THE MASTER SIDE 


My wife is right-handed and has always shot 
from her right shoulder, even though she is left- 
eved. With the rifle she killed a fine mountain 
goat at 275 yards and hit a sheep at that dis- 
tance, although before going on this trip she had 
never shot a rifle. Thus with one eye closed she 
can shoot straight. But using a shotgun and 
shooting with both eyes open—here she_ shoots 
quite badly. What is the best way out? Must 
she learn to shoot from her left shoulder? You 
know how hard it is when the habit of right- 
handed shooting has been well formed. 4 

My 8-year-old son is ready to start shooting. 
He too is left-eyed, but unlike his mother has a 
tendency to be left-handed. Shall I start him out 
shooting from his left shoulder? 

I shall be most grateful for your help. 

M. K. B. 

Axs.—lIf it is at all possible for her to do so, 
I would urge your wite to change to shooting 
from the left shoulder. Certainly I would teach 
the 8-year-old to shoot that way, particularly 
since he shows an inclination towards left-handed- 
ness. 

If your wife finds it too difficult to handle a 
gun from the left side, where her stronger eye 
is located, then perhaps the best thing to do is 
to have a good man restock her gun with what 
is known as a cast-off stock. In the case of a 
left-eyed shooter shooting from the right shoulder, 
a stock bent to the right (so as to bring the 
gun in nearer the middle of the face) is known 
as a cast-off stock. Just the opposite rules with 
the right-eyed shooter who finds it necessary 
to shoot from the left shoulder; in his case the 
stock is bent to the left and is known as a cast-on 
stock, 

Some lIeft-master-yed shooters succeed in 
shooting from the right shoulder by keeping 
both eyes open until the instant just before let- 
ting off the shot. at which instant the left eye 
is flicked shut (or half shut) just enough to 
check alignment and lead before pulling the 
trigger. 

Other shooters with left master-eye (and shoot- 
ing from the right shoulder) shorten up the 
gun-stock so as to bring it farther in on the 
chest and nearer the middle of the face—thus 
enabling them to shoot with both eyes open. No 
woman shooter should attempt this, however, for 
obvious physiological reasons, 

Still other shooters, who are unable to handle 
the gun from the side the master-eye is on, learn 
to snap-shoot with both eyes open, watching 
only the target, seeing the gun only subconscious- 
ly if at all. 

There are several ways of overcoming this 
handicap, but none of them is a_ particularly 
easy job, 

Epitor. 


A GOOD EASTERN DEER RIFLE 


SHOOTING 


I am contemplating my first hunting trip to 
Maine for deer next fall and am in somewhat 
ot a quandary about the best rifle to purchase 
for this purpose. I have shot a small-calibre bolt- 
action rifle some, but am entirely unacquainted 
with high-power arms. Will you be kind enough 
to answer the following questions: 

. What make of rifle do you recommend? 

. What model ? E 

- What calibre? 

4. What load? 

I don’t enjoy shooting a rifle with heavy recoil. 
Am anxious to have one with which I can prac- 
tice pieasurably during the summer and yet one 
which is accurate and has sufficient power for 
both deer and moose. Do you consider the new 
Winchester M71 a good rifle for this purpose ? 
I am told that it has much heavier recoil than 
the Springfield—which seems to me a distinctly 
objectionable feature. 


whom 


Dr. Joun H. Powers. 


omarhe far as eastern deer hunting is con- 
the 36 a have for some years used nothing but 
ay a: Used the Model 94 Winchester for a 
Mea , ile, and of late have been shooting a 
. odel 64 Winchester with 20-inch carbine barrel, 
bullee eiice, shooting the 165-grain hollow-point 
pos ge dind ike this little rifle because it is light 
pow Fs re A. carry and very fast in the brush— 
* sean - the killing power required for deer 
‘i held si nae ranges. Perhaps I should add 
calibre ght'—but this goes for any rifle, any 
punpather ood rifle is the Model 14 Remington 
a 20ers ¢ .35 Remington calibre, This handles 

em grain soft-point bullet at the same velocity 
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the .30-30 handles the 165-grain. It will take 
care of moose very neatly, believe me. Also, in 
all probability more deer have been killed by 
the .30-30 cartridge than with any other single 
calibre—though I don’t recommend the .30-30 
for best performance on moose, believing a 
heavier bullet more desirable here. 

I consider the 71 Winchester a very excellent 
choice for the purpose you outline; also the 
Savage Model 99-RS in .300 calibre. 

Your informant was mistaken when he told 
you the 71 Winchester has “ta much heavier re- 
coil” than the Springfield. Mathematically, the 
difference in the energy of recoil between the 
.348 with 200-grain bullet at 2535 ft. seconds 
and the .30-06 with 220-grain bullet at 2450 ft. 
seconds is slight; the .348 showing 28.5 ft. pounds 
of recoil and the .30-06 showing 29.4 ft. pounds. 

SHootinG Epitor. 


THEY ALL JAM OCCASIONALLY 


I would appreciate it very much if you_would 
send me your opinion on the .22 calibre Marlin 
Model 39 repeating lever-action rifle. I want to 
use it as an all-round .22 weapon. 

What would be the best telescope to mount 
on it? 

Jack Smitn. 


Ans.—This excellent little .22 rifle was criti- 
cized quite a few years back by some who felt 
that the lever-action was unsuited to as small a 
cartridge as the .22 rimfire. 1 doubt whether that 
criticism was justified. I owned one of these 
rifles and shot it a great deal on squirrel and 
general shooting about fifteen years ago, and 
recall only one or two occasions when I was 
working the lever-action fast on running squirrel 
that it jammed. But I have also had jams with 
bolt and pump-action .22 rifles. 

I think the Marlin 39 a fine little gun. The 
‘scope I'd advise you to put on is the Weaver 


344 in a low Type S-5 mount. You will do 
better shooting with the low-mounted ‘scope. 
SuootinG Epirtor. 


A TRY-OUT WILL CONVINCE 


T have just recently purchased a .410-gauge 
pump-gun chambered for the 3-inch shells which, 
as you know, are loaded with 34 of an ounce 
shot. Of course the game-shooting season won't 
be in for some time yet, so all I have had to try 
the gun on is a few rounds of skeet. But the 
little gun handles so fine--and I shoot it so 
well, at least on skeet targets-—-that I am won- 
dering if it is big enough to use on crows. 

I have a 12-gauge double-barrelled shotgun 
that I have owned for some time, and have 
killed many crows with this gun. But I have 
never shot the 12-gauge as well as I seem to 
shoot this new .410. I broke 16 targets on my 
first try-out with it at skeet—the best score I 
have ever made. 

Do you think the .410 big enough for crows— 
and if so, what shot-size would you recommend? 

ALBERT GRIMES. 


Ans.—Your success at skeet shows that your 
muscles favor a lighter gun. Also, your nerves 
probably favor a lighter load than you have been 
accustomed to use in the 12-gauge in the past. 
Thirdly, the single-barrel alignment of the pump- 
gun may be doing something to improve your 
scores; in which case, I should venture a long- 
shot guess that you probably have done consider- 
able shooting with the .22 rifle. 

You will have no trouble at all in handling 


crows at usual blind-shooting .ranges with the 
3%4-ounce load of 7% chilled. Indeed, the .410 


pump is a bully weapon for the purpose, both 
ballistically and also for the fact that it can be 
reloaded without creating any disturbance in the 
blind, such as is caused by breaking a double- 
gun to reload. 

SuootinG Epitor. 


DIAMETER OF SHOT PELLETS 


Will you kindly tell me the diameter of a 


single pellet of No. 6 chilled shot; also, the 
diameters of 7% and 9 chilled shot? 
Another thing—and although this may seem 


not very impofttant, I’d just like to know for my 
own satisfaction—is there any regularity observed 
in increasing the diameter of shot pellets from 
size to size? Or are these diameters just selected 
haphazardly? 

Matcotm C, Core. 


Ans.—The pellet diameter of No. 6 chilled sho! 
is .11 inch; of 7% chilled, .095 i 
chilled, .08 inch. Also, there is a regularity ob- 
served in graduating the pellet diameter of the 
various shot sizes. Pellet diameter changes by 
exactly .01 of an inch in each successive shot 
size; and by .005 of an inch in the case of a 
half-size like 7%. 

Both soft and chilled shot are graded to the 
same diameter; but soft shot, due to subse- 
quent deformation, runs slightly fewer pellets 
per unit of weight than chilled shot. 

The pellet diameter of any shot size may im- 
mediately be determined by subtracting its size 
rom 17, the result being the pellet diameter in 
hundredths of an inch. Thus, in the case of No. 6 
shot, 6 subtracted from 17 leaves 11; and the 
diameter of No. 6 shot is .11 inch. 

SHOOTING EprTor. 
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Send 50+ in coin, check, 
M0, or stamps for No. 26, the 
Sreatest of all Stoeger 
Catalogs. 304 pages, 12,000 
items, 4,000 illustrations. LATEST 
REDUCED PRICES of all American 
& Imported Arms & Ammunition. 
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Reloading Easy to Learn 
from the 
illustrated 


IDEAL 
Handbook 


Practical and simple 
methods with many views 
of operations quickly 
teach how to turn out 
satisfactory rifle, pistol 
or shotshell reloads. Save 
money and enjoy more 
shooting. The Handbook 
is reliable, authoritative. 
contains 160 pages, de- 
seribes reloading tools. 


50 cents 
postpaid 
Ideal Tool Line complete 
with all accessories. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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MAKES YOU 
A BETTER 
MARKSMAN 


Champion marks- 
men term this Wollen- 
sak Spotting Scope *‘re- 
markable value.*’ Mag- 


nifies 20 times—shows .22 1 “4 
hole in black at 100 yds. ight. 
ty it 3 days—return for Op- 
ineatiee refund if it tical ng 
oesn't improve your ve., 
hooting. Also f ; Rochester, 
shooting. Also full line of CATALCS N. 


telescopes—6x at $2.50 tu 
45x at $47.50. 


Pwo LLE NS AK 
—U. S. ARMY—— 
SURPLUS STOCK 


Brand New Live Leather Sling Straps, 14” $ .85 
Used Sling Straps, good condition, 1%”... .45 


FREE 





Special 144” Swivels for above slings, pr... .60 
28 ONLY! Model 73 rifles, 44/40 cal. 24” 

oct. barrel, fine used condition 13.45 
U. S. Krag Sporter, 22” barrel, used 13.45 


U. S. Springfield, 45/70 s.s., 32” with bay’t 3.95 
39/06 Selected M. C. Ctges, 150 gr. per 100 2.50 
30/06 Boattails, 1930 issue, 172 gr. per 100 3.50 
30/06 Boattails, 1935 issue, 172 gr. per 100 4.00 
30/40 Krag M. C. Gov't issue, per 100 3.50 
Stamp for big cartridge list—Free 1936 Catalog. 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
C-52 Warren St. New York City 


ARRESTS RUST! 


Fiendoil never gives ru 

quickly without effort. Simply apply— 
no ramrodding. Used by experts and 
military units. At your Sports Store. 
McCambridge & McCambrid 
12 L St., S. E., Washin .C. 
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HEN all is said and done, co- 
ordination is about all there is to 

good shooting. Coordination is 

sort of a destination that we all 

try to arrive at—and this applies to all 
forms of shooting, with pistol, rifle, or 
shotgun. Coordination is the objective. If 
we were all made alike, with the same kind 
of muscles, the same kind of nerves, same 
quality of vision, same speed of reflexes 
—then it would be a simple matter for us 
all to follow one clearly-defined path, one 
single principle, which would bring us 
smack into the bull’s-eye of our objective. 
Alas, however, we are not made alike. 
In fact, no two of us are exactly alike. As 
a result, the best we can do is to establish 
very general principles for guidance and 
then do our darnedest to travel the short- 
est possible distance between two points. 

Here, for instance, is 


one principle that I have — 


always found good: My 
own personal experience 
has taught me that it is 
better to hold the gun in 
the ready position well un- 
der the line of vision and 
with barrels nearly hori- 
zontal, or only slightly 
elevated at the muzzle; 
then when the bird flushes, 
to see the target clearly 
and to mount the gun in 
nearly horizontal position 
until the muzzle comes 
consciously (or perhaps 
only subconsciously) into 
the vision just an instant 
before firing. 

I adopted this style of 
shooting almost intuitively — 
in the field, long before 
there was any such game 
as skeet. I still believe it 
is the one best way to 
shoot game birds in the field. For here the 
target is invariably rising, and with a 
rising gun-movement in mounting, one is 
naturally following the upward movement 
of the feathered target. 

This method of mounting the gun was 
so ingrained in me by the time skeet came 
along that I kept right on using it at skeet 
—and have always made my best skeet 
scores shooting in this style—even though 
the skeet target offers an exactly opposite 
condition as compared with the fast-ris- 







Using Gravity in the Gun-Swing 


A theory that has logic—and some proof 





ing game bird flushed in the upland field. 

The skeet target, as we all know, is a 
falling target. For this reason, the com- 
monest mistake of the good shot on the 
skeet field is to miss by over-shooting. 
The gcod shot will miss more frequently 
by over-shooting than by under-leading. 

I don’t think any good skeet shot will 
be so bold as to challenge that statement. 
The good shot has learned the ABC’s of 
proper leading; but the mechanical cock- 
eyedness of the falling target on the skeet 
field will persist in sneaking up on his 
blind side once in a while, tripping him 
up before he realizes that his hold was 
wrong. Had it been a game bird, he cer- 
tainly would have killed. But being a 
skeet target, it dips downward and slides 
neatly underneath his shot-pattern. 

One sure cure for such misses by over- 


cccaae? 


Left: Good skeet style, with down-swinging gun on a falling target. 
Right: Good field style, with up-swinging gun on a rising target 


shooting is to shoot faster. How often you 
have heard it said on the skeet field, 
“Shoot faster and you-will get ’em every 
time.” This is absolutely true. But, un- 
fortunately, not all of us are endowed with 
keen-enough vision and quick-enough re- 
flexes to enable us to shoot fast enough to 
catch a skeet target before it begins its 
pronounced downward trajectory. 

To offset the mechanical disadvantage 
of the falling skeet target—particularly in 
the case of the shooter who isn’t quick 
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enough to shoot targets before they pass 
Station 8—may it not be good medicine 
to suggest carrying the gun-muzzle high 
and to mount it with a downward-swing- 
ing motion to follow the falling trajectory 
of the skeet target? 

Nearly all good skeet shots of course 
hold their gun-muzzles high for the Sta- 
tion-1 outgoer. This is simply applying 
the principle just mentioned. With the 
muzzle held high on the Station-1 out- 
goer, the downward sweep of the muzzle 
in mounting the gun is all in the direction 
of the dropping target. The downward 
motion here is continuous to the instant 
of firing ; whereas if the gun were mounted 
with an upward swing, a compound up- 
ward-and-then-downward motion of the 
gun would be necessary. 

To most skeet shooters, the outgoing 
targets at Stations 1, 2 and 
6 are always the most 
dificult. The reason is 
simple; for on these three 
outgoers the downward 
curving trajectory of the 
target is less noticeable, 
therefore less likely to be 
compensated for. On the 
crossing target from Sta- 
tion 4—here the descend- 
ing flight of the target 
is easily perceived and 
necessary allowance 1s 
made for it. 


Foye on the outgoing 
targets from Stations 
1, 2 and 6, proper lead 
and proper elevation be- 
come more or less merged. 
This is particularly true 
of the outgoer at Station 
1, where correct lead and 
correct elevation become 
one and the same thing. 

Now that we are coming into angle- 
skeet, you are going to discover that we 
have more of these quartering-type shots 
—with the result that, until you get ac 
customed to them, you will find the estab- 
lishing of correct elevation somewhat de 
ceptive. In short, the tendency to over 
shoot is increased in angle-skeet. 

Just to illustrate the opposite methods 
due to personal idiosyncrasy, I used t 
shoot with a chap whp had what I te 
garded as a most peculiar style of caffy- 
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ing his gun in the field. We did much of 
our hunting behind a pair of spaniels and 
when the cover got “hot” Bill always car- 
ried his gun sticking almost straight up 
in the air, carried quite high, and inclined 
slightly to the left across his chest. In this 
shooting position his trigger-hand was 
held approximately against his “wishbone” 
and his left hand up on the barrel would 
be near the left side of his hat-brim. 

Now this may sound awkward-looking 
in a poorly-expressed word picture; but, 
truth to tell, Bill was never awkward- 
looking with a gun in his hands. And 
when he went into action, while he may 
or may not have represented the poetry 
of motion, I am here to tell the world that 
he was smooth as greased lightning and 
pretty near as deadly. 


HE first time we hunted together, 

while we were lounging at midday 
over sandwiches, tea and cigarettes, I men- 
tioned his peculiar shooting-style. 

“It is easier,” he explained, “to throw 
your gun down on a target than it is to 
pull it up on that same target. If you 
doubt this, just try it with your index 
finger and arm extended.” 

Try it I did, and as much as I am dis- 
inclined to give ground on my side of any 
argument (without good reason) I was 
forced to admit that there appeared to be 
something to it. Moreover, I recalled that 
always in pistol shooting and in offhand 
rifle shooting it is my habit to swing the 
sights down on the target instead of pull- 
ing them up on the edge of the bull. My 
reason for this, orthodox or otherwise, is 
that the downward motion of the gun 
(particularly in the case of the pistol) 
seems automatically to tighten up the pres- 
sure of my trigger finger—with the result 
that trigger let-off seems effortless and 
almost automatic. 

Bill carried his explanation a 
farther. 

“It is easier for you to come down on 
the target with your pistol sights,” he 
continued, “because here you are letting 
gravity swing the weight of your gun. 
You impose added strain on the muscles 
of your arm and hand if you make these 
muscles pull the weight of the gun up- 
ward to the bull’s-eye. In short, by letting 
gravity take care of the weight of the 
gun in its downward swing to the point 
you want to hit, the delicate aligning 
muscles of your hand, and particularly the 
muscles of your sensitive trigger finger, do 
their work with undisturbed coordination 
—all of which results in more accurate 
shooting.” 

Bill further pointed out that in swinging 
his gun down on the target it didn’t make 
any difference to him whether said target 
was a rising game bird or a falling skeet 
saucer. I can bear witness that his per- 
lormance on both game birds, and later on 
skeet targets, proved that he spoke the 
truth. Swinging his gun down on the 
mark from above, rather than bringing it 
up from below, he would score with 
monotonous precision. 

As far as I personally am concerned, I 
am still not entirely sold on this theory of 
throwing a gun down on rising game— 
even though Bill’s performance left little 
room for doubt. However, I have been 
fooling around enough years with shoot- 
Ing to know that you can seldom reach 
any general conclusion, or make any gen- 
eral rule, based on one shooter’s individual 
performance. I still feel that as far as 
swinging the gun down on a rising target 
Is concerned, something in Bill’s individual 
formula made this particular gun- 
In ee style click for him personally. 
«| Short, I think he was what I call an 
intercepter.” 


still believe that in game shooting I 


step 
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would rather carry my gun down—well } 


below the line of vision—and not seeing 
any part of the gun until just the instant 
before I let off the shot. In fact, I don’t 
want to be particularly conscious of see- 
ing much of the gun-muzzle even at that 
moment. 

It does seem to me that the mounting- 
motion of the rising gun on rising game 
makes better sense. But I must admit, too, 
that the down-swinging gun on the skeet 
target—particularly the angle-skeet target 
—has tons of good arithmetic behind it. 
For the skeet target is definitely a falling 
target, just the opposite of a game bird; 
and if a man starts his gun from above 
and swoops down after his angle-skeet 
target in one smooth and unchecked mo- 
tion, it is my belief that his tendency to 
over-shoot will automatically be lessened. 

Try Bill’s test for yourself sometime. 
Indeed, why not try it right now and get 
the agony over with? Extend your arm 
with index finger pointing and crack down 
on an object from above. See if your 
“pointer” doesn’t come to rest on the object 
quickly and with little wobbling. 

By way of comparison, now extend your 
arm and index finger toward the ground 
and swing it in an upward motion on the 
same bull’s-eye. If you are constituted as 
most other human beings are, I believe you 
will find this quick upward swing results 
in a less accurate and less decisive point. 

One thing is certain: The effort of over- 
coming the inertia of the gun’s weight is 
less noticeable in swinging the gun down 
on a target. With downward gun-swing, 
gravity “lifts” the weight of the gun, so 
to speak. The only functions your hands 
and muscles have left to perform are 
alignment and coordination in letting off 
the shot. 

Maybe there is something to it; and 
then again, maybe not. Because when all 
is said and done, every man is pretty much 
a law unto himself in this shooting game. 
What’s meat to Mike may be poison to 
Ike—and perhaps a good part of the fun 
lies in discovering who’s who and which 
is which. —Bor NIcHOLs 


LONG-RUN RECORDS 


HAT are the longest straight-run 

records at skeet with various-gauge 
guns? For the answer to this question we 
are indebted to friend Henry Ahlin, secre- 
tary of the National Skeet Shooting As- 
sociation, who writes as follows: 





“The present long-run record for 12- | 
gauge guns is held jointly by J. O. Bates | 


of Fort Worth, Texas, and Carl Schwein- 
ler of New Jersey. Each has a record of 
398 consecutive hits, though of course the 
shooting was not all done in one day. 
“The present long-run record with 16- 


gauge gun is held by Max Marcum of | 


Louisville, Kentucky, with 256 consecutive 
hits—60 straight the first day and a week 
later 196 sttaight. 

“The best long-run record in the 20- 
gauge class is 224, held by L. D. Bolton 
of Detroit. 

“The longest straight run with 28-gauge 
gun omrecord is 63 consecutive hits, made 
by James T. McMillan of Detroit. 

“The present world record with 410- 
gauge -gun, using the 34-ounce load, is 
134 straight—held by Harry Hathaway of 
Dighton, Mass. 


“The all-in-a-row record for the .410- | 


gauge gun using the %4-ounce load is held 
by Harry Eschenbach of Elmhurst, L. L, 
with 73 straight. 

“The long-run record of 64 consecutive 


hits with .410-gauge gun, using 34-ounce | 


shot load, is held jointly by Dr. Robert G. 
Vance of Waban, Mass., and James T. 
McMillen of Detroit.” 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 








3-in-One Oil is a special 
blend of three of the finest 
oils to insure triple action 
—cleans, prevents rust and 
lubricates. For rifles, shot 
guns, revolvers, pistols, 
etc. Always keep it handy. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze, 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 

























F. W. King Opt. Co, 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








LIST FREE! 


DRASTIC REDUCTIONS! 
(Discontinued Models) New 
(Prepaid) Winchester Model 57 .22 
Rifles, $20.60. Winchester Model 95 30-4 
bines, Rifles, $32.45. Remington Model 25 25-20, 32- 
20, $19.85. Weaver #29S Riflescope for Hi-Power 
Rifles, $11.70. 10% discount on Scopes, Sights, Re- 
loading Tools. Illustrated Trophy Catalog—1l0c. 


J. Warshal & Sons, First at Madison-H, Seattle, Wash. 


JOSTAM “All Rubber Slip- 
on” BOOT RECOIL PAD 


Molded Red Rubber boot 
pad, with ” — honey- 
comb base to take up re- 
coil. Slips on over gun- 
stock, no lacing. Demand 
for this pad is ever on in- 
crease, Send for catalog 
Dept. F. a $1.50 


JOSTAM MFG. CO, 
Peotone, Iilinois 


































Pat. Oct. 12, 1925 
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Better Scores — Eye Protection 


f— 
y with the 
m ty 


BELZ SKEET-GLAS 
i \ For Trap, Skeet, Pistol & Rifle Shooting 
With genuine perfected 
Belz Shooting Lenses 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
\ Ms Write for booklet F 
W. H. BELZ, INC., Opticians, 2 E. 44 St., N. ¥. C. 


Lenses Ground with Corrections If Necessary 
—_ 

















Here’s real news for shot gun shooters ! 
A new ONE TURN POLY CHOKE 
with each degree of choke plainly mark- 
ed. Higher percentage patterns, better 
distribution — and — THE PRICE IS 
LESS. Send today for Folder F. 


THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Frankhn Ave Hartford, Conn 
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Further Lessons for Retrievers 


The early days afield are the most important in your dog’s training 


DVANCING from the preparatory 
training described in the last issue, 
the young dog may be taken to the 
field, not necessarily where birds 

are to be found. He should be carefully in- 
troduced to the atmosphere of freedom. Be 
his disposition bold and dashing or shy 
and nervous, it is just as well to keep him 
at heel until he becomes more or less ac- 
customed to the surroundings 

which are really his native ele- 

ment. Having been taught 

to follow at heel in the 

yard, he should not 

present much difficul 

ty, but as a precau- 
tion, the check-line 
should be attach- 
ed to his collar. 

All of the les- 
sons which were 
taught him in 
the kennel yard 
should be re- 
hearsed again. 
There are many 
scents and sights to 
detract his attention, 
which were not pres- 
ent within the precincts 
of the yard. They may, 
or they may not, inter- 
fere with his perform- 
ance, but sufficient prac- 
tice must be given to as- 
sure that he becomes 
quite as obedient in the 
field as he was in the 
yard. No further prog- 
ress should be attempted 
until this proves to be an 
established fact. 

With dogs which are 
desired to remain with- 
in the sphere of action 
of the legitimate retriev- 
ers, great care should be 
taken to keep them very 
steady and obedient. They should not be 
allowed to wander any distance from the 
gun until commanded to retrieve. How- 
ever, it is becoming increasingly popular 
among one-dog men to encourage retriev- 
ers such as the Labrador to hunt up game 
within a close range, thereby performing 
the work of the spaniel breeds. Such work 
is’ very commendable provided the dog 
remains well under control. While the 


Labradors cannot be expected to cover the 
ground with the dash of a spaniel, their 
good noses will cover a great deal of the 
immediate surroundings. 

Teaching a retrieving dog to range 
properly and to work “to the gun” is the 
most important of its whole education. 
The early lessons in the yard have a direct 
hearing upon the success of this higher 

grade work. In the yard the 

handler may claim prac- 

tically the whole of the 
pupil’s attention, but 
in the field there are 
many contending 
elements. Nature 
pulls at the dog’s 
thoughts in a 
thousand ways. 












Above a young Labrador retrieves his first mud hen. In the circle a 
springer is being taught to “hup” 


To counteract the effects, the handler has 
to exert his wits to the utmost. To con- 
tinuously restrain a keen dog with a 
check-line is useless, as when it is re- 
leased he considers himself free to do as 
he chooses. When I suggest that the check- 
line should be used, I do not imply that 
the dog is to be led by it. It is merely a 
“brake” to be applied when absolutely 
necessary. If a dog cannot be kept within 


range unless he is being led by a check- 
line, he should be returned for further 
yard training until he has greater respect 
for verbal commands. 

First lessons in ranging should be care- 
fully attended to and the range should be 
restricted well within the working limit. 
The dog should be dropped frequently 
while he is at the extreme limit of his 
range, until he proves himself to be quite 
responsive to commands. 

Next your retriever or spaniel should 
be taught to drop to shot. Using at first a 
pistol with a light charge, this lesson is 
not a difficult one. There also is the ad- 
vantage in the use of the pistol that the 
dog is simultaneously being taught to drop 
to the signal of the upraised arm. This is 
soon accomplished when dropping to com- 
mand has already been 
taught. Unlimited prac- 
tice with the pistol, and 
afterwards with the 
shotgun, cannot be over- 
estimated in the develop- 
ment of a dependable 
gun dog. If they are not 
periectly steady to the 
gun before they are 
worked on game, the 
task of breaking them 
is a heavy one indeed. 


T might always be 

remembered that it is 
much easier to instill 
good manners into a 
shooting dog during his 
training period, than it 
is to correct bad man- 
ners once they have been 
acquired. It is well for 
the trainer to have this 
thought always in_ his 
mind whatever purpose 
he might be training for. 

With the young dog 
advancing satisfactorily 
—many repetitions being the proof that 
each stage of his education has been 
thoroughly mastered—he may be _intro- 
duced to game. Here many amateurs are 
at a decided disadvantage. One of the 
chief attributes to success in training gun 
dogs is to possess intimate knowledge 0! 
the peculiarities and habits of game birds. 
However, provided the amateur 1s inter- 
ested enough, there is nothing to prevent 
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his acquiring much information by the 
delightful study of game bird | life. 
Throughout the year, there is a wealth of 
pleasure to be found in it. 

Bringing the young dog on to game for 
the first time is the crisis of his many 
hours of training. Every effort should be 
made to keep him from becoming so ex- 
cited that he might forget the presence of 
his handler. As soon as the feathers beat 
the air the handler’s gun should speak— 
but not to kill the bird. The dropping of 
a bird is still another lesson. 


HE extent of the success in the previ- 

ous lessons is apparent in the perform- 
ance of the pupil in the exacting test de- 
scribed in the last paragraph. If he drops to 
shot, all is well. But do not be disappointed 
if his actions are not so orderly. Give him 
repeated practice at dropping to shot on 
the exact spot from which he flushed the 
bird. Your retriever or spaniel may have 
remained steady on the first occasion only 
to break away on succeeding flushes. The 
lesson must be repeated many times before 
he is proved steady to flush. If birds are 
dropped before he proves himself, the 
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trainer has a very real fault to correct. 

We are nearing the climax but still we | 
must not hurry. We must not be misled | 
by good behavior which is unwarranted | 
by experience. It is fatal to advance too | 
rapidly. In training dogs, little is safely 
accomplished without work, work, work. 

FREEMAN LLoyp 


SPANIEL TRIALS IN 
VIRGINIA 


HE second annual spaniel trials to be 

held by the Bath County Field Trial 
Association will take place on October 3 | 
and 4 at Hot Springs, Virginia. Officers | 
are: President, George A. Ellis, Jr.; Vice | 
President, Fay Ingalls; Secretary, A. C. 
Haskin. Judges: Sherburne Prescott and 
Donald Carr. Guns: David Wagstaff and 
Paul Hammond. 

Those who visited this Club’s trials last 
October will remember the many pleasur- 
able experiences of sportsmanship and 
social life during their stay at the cele- 
brated Spa and all its many glorious sur- 
roundings. The terrain is ideal for game 
shooting and followers of the gentle art: 
the well-timbered hills and delightful vales 
having that necessary cover which pro- 
vides what is known as “spaniel country.” 
For, as we know, it is in covers, thickets 
and other rough places that spaniels are 
required to enter, hunt, move or spring 
game. Birds in the open field may be left 
to the wider ranging and faster pointers 
and setters—the rough stuff is where only 
a spaniel may enter. 

The Virginia spaniel trials of last year 
were splendidly conducted. There was the 
same promptness, method and system in 
the management as seen at the annual 
trials held under the auspices of the S. S. 
F, A. A. on Fishers Island, New York. 
And that means as near perfection as may 
be sought or prayed for. 

To put it in another way: The Hot 
Springs spaniel trial meeting is a sort of 
an away-from-home gathering of the Fish- 
ers Island Club members; a galaxy of 
sportsmen and their friends who actually 
brought forward and proved the undoubt- 
edly great value of the springer spaniel as 
a shooting dog. Now there are thousands 








GETS DOGS . 
READY TO HUNT! | 





Tus headline means what it says! 
Dog Chow now contains today’s out- 
standing feeding discovery—PUR-A- 
TENE—a rich concentrate of vitamin A 
from fresh vegetables. This vitamin A 
is stored in your dog’s system, building 
up his vigor and endurance. To do the 
most good, start feeding Dog Chow 
early. Get a bag from your Purina 
dealer now, or clip this ad and send it 
for FREE sample, the complete story of 
PUR-A-TENE, and the name of your 
nearest dealer. 
PURINA MILLS 
805V Checkerboard Square, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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The Sayeand Sele Kennels 


announce a litter of Springer puppies by CH. BOZO'S 
BAR MATE out of a daughter of CH 
OF AVANDALE. 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 
COCKER SPANIELS 
from the most distinguished blood-lines 
Old Lyme, Connecticut 
MAN O° WAR 


Mr. and Mrs. Guy Pearce Jones, owners 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


OF QUALITY 
Raised in the heart of Maine. Puppies— 
year old and started by champs. Brood 
bitches and studs. Fully describe what 
you want. We have it. 


BOW RING KENNELS (Reg.) 
MAIN 


DOVER-FOXCROFT E 








Quality Springer Pups 
Grand-sire of these pups is The Triple Champion of 
the World, Boghurst Rover. Are also closely related to 
Triple Int. Champs. tnveresk Coeksure, Chancellor; Int. 
Champ. Nuthill Dignity; Dual Champs. Flint of Avan- 
dale and Horsford Hetman; Champs. Inveresk Countess, 
Maro! Daphne, Marol Masquerader, Little Brand, In- 
veresk Careful; English Champs. Andon of Leam, 
Banchory Tranquill. Litter registered and priced to sell 


HOULTON H. F. BURNHAM MAINE 


Pedigreed Springer Spaniels 
ABOUT HALF PRICE 
Ch. Springbok of Ware and Dual Ch. Flint of Aven- 
dale bloodlines. My breeding stock is raised in a big 
area where they run and play, thereby building muscle 
and heart, and consequently produce rugged, beautiful 
puppies. Springers are best all-purpose dog—fine re 
trievers on land or water. Wonderful watch dogs for the 
home, as they have a nose almost equal to a bloodhound. 
Shipped on approval 


FRANK J. COX, 207 West Spruce, Dodge City, Kans. 








CHAMPION 
English Springer Spaniels 


Field & Bench Winners 
Trained dogs, brood matrons and puppies. 
Distemper immuned. Noted dogs at stud. 


CARROLL HOCKERSMITH 


BOX 152 SHIPPENSBURG, PA. 


FINE SPRINGERS FOR SALE 


Kesterson’s Kennels are the largest breeders of qual- 
ity Springer spaniels in the Northwest. Our dogs make 
wonderful hunters, retrievers and show dogs. Have 
won at least eleven shows. All farm raised, strong and 
healthy. All ages and colors. Some trained and in 
training. A few choice bitches in whelp to our winning 
sires. Three outstanding litters to breeders. Please 
state requirements fully in first letter. Pictures 
furnished. 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, SKAMOKAWA, WASH. 








of springers used for every-day work. So 
when you go to Hot Springs next October 
there you will be sure to meet the old 
Iriends who made the springer famous. 
These men’s pleasures will be your de- 
lights. ‘ 
Further particulars are available from 
A. C. Haskin, Hot Springs, Virginia. 
F. L 








English Springer Spaniels 


Pedigreed litter ¢ Good hunting strain 
Price reasonable. Apply 


MRS. HARRISON FIELD 


R. R. #1 Loveland, Ohio 











PRE-SEASON SALE 
BUY THE BEST FOR HALF 
Greatly reduced prices for springer spaniels for 
thirty days. Bred bitches for the stud fee. 
Young stud for half price. Professionally train- 
ed adults below cost of training. All guaranteed. 

Hundreds of satisfied purchasers. 


BOGHURST KENNELS, REG. 
1105 East Valley Blvd. Rosemead, Calif. 




















to STAND the GRIND 


Stamina—speed—hour after hour—depends 
on correct nutrition, TI-O-GA (formerly 
Baloration) differs from all other prepared 
dog foods. TI-O-GA not only contains all 
the right nutrients in the right proportions 
as tested and proved in our extensive exper- 
imental kennels but insures energy by giving 
your dog vitamins A, B, D, E, G, wake their 
vital principles unimpaired. The low tem- 
perature dehydration process preserves un- 
stable vitamins from loss caused by exces- 
sive heat in preparation. Try TI-O-GA for 
a month and note the distinct improvement 
in your dog’s pep, energy, vitality, endur- 
ance. Send coupon. 


BYTLO-GA 
DOG FOOD 


founetly BALORATION 


Balorations, Inc., Division of Tioga Mills, Inc. 

Dept.H-50, Waverly, N. Y. 

O) Enclosed is $1. ($1.25 west of Mississippi.) 
Send 10 Ib. bag of Ti-o-ga Dog Food. 
(Offer limited to U.S. A.) 

0 Send free copy of " Tests & Testimonials.” 











WINGAN KENNELS 


JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
Labrador Retrievers at Stud 


Ch. Drinkstone Pons of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 
Imp. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingan 

Imp. Banchory Night Light of Wingan 
tancstone Ben of Wingan 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 


DAVID D. ELLIOT, Manager 
Box 4 East Islip New York 


Imp. 








LABRADORS 


No better retrievers land or water. Devoted 
companions. Noted for intelligence and good 
dispositions. Pups of first imported 
bloodlines. A.K.C. registered litter. Also 2 
older Labradors. 


L. B. R. BRIGGS, JR. 
BUZZARDS BAY MASSACHUSETTS 


class 

















Labrador Retrievers 


Very fine litter whelped April 20th, 1936. Black 
—of excellent retrieving and prize-winning sire 
and dam. Am not in the business but raise these 
dogs for my own use and pleasure and have a 
few extra. Litter registered A. K. C. While they 
last—Females, $20.00—Males, $30.00. 





Don A. Chapin, Fort Collins, Colorado 








Dogs play safely in “Buffalo” Portable 
Yard. Easily, quickly erected, moved 
or changed. Press legs into ground, 


“tarras 
Portable § 
Yard { 


Txlfx$ 


clip sections together. Shipped com- 
plete on receipt of check. Send 6¢ for 
Booklet 85-G. 


; Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. 


$74 Terrace Est. 1869 BurraLo, N.Y. | 


given 





The perfect carry: A Brittany spaniel retrieving a hare weighing about 7 pounds 


USE OF THE WHISTLE 


HE worst use of the dog whistle is 

its abuse. Any noise, especially that 
of the strange sound from a man-made 
instrument or of the human voice itself, 
disturbs game. The most sensible use of 
the whistle may be heard at field trials for 
retrievers where international professional 
handlers seldom “blow” their whistles; 


| they simply “wheeze” through them. Their 
| dogs’ hearings seemingly are unusually at- 
| tentive, and should there be other game 


near where the “down” or lost bird is 
being sought by the questing retriever, 
there is less likelihood of the live game 
being flushed than if a noisy whistle were 
i a full blast. 

Silence is a virtue; and never more so 
than when engaged in hunting wary game. 
Especially is this so when the season is 
far advanced. 

Why, may it be asked—why do men 


| persist in using the shrill but musical- 


voiced beagle to hunt pheasants? Or, for 
that matter, the noisier of the spaniel varie- 
ties ? 

Surely this is a mistake, especially when 
the silent or almost mute spaniels of other 


| varieties are more or less well distributed 


throughout the country. , 
It is seldom the note or excited bark of 


|a Springer spaniel is heard in the field; 


and for a couple of hundred years the 
Clumber spaniels have been admired most- 
ly because of their silence while on the 
fresh scent of game and on moving fur or 


| when a pheasant or other game bird is 


flushed. 

What held good in the long passed 
yesterday holds good today: Avoid the 
noisy dog and keep your own mouth shut 
if you wish to get close up to any kind of 
wild creature. 

There can be no use in going back on 
General W. W. Hutchinson’s dictum when 
he remarked that with the coarsest tackle 
trout can be taken in unflogged waters, 


| while it requires much science, and the 
| finest gut, to kill persecuted fish. It is the 


same in shooting. Game can be killed early 
in the season, when the birds lie like 
stones, with almost any sporting dog. But 
you will require one highly broken to ob- 
tain many shots when birds are wild. Any 
noise—human voice or whistle—makes the 
birds ready to take flight. “Rate or beat a 
dog at one end of a field, and the birds 
at the other end will lift their heads, be- 
come uneasy, and be ready to take wing 


{the moment you get near them,” says the 
| author. 


Hutchinson declared it was a foolish 


practice to attempt to cheer on your dog 
with a constant low whistle, under the 
mistaken idea that it will animate him to 
increased zeal in hunting. From perpetually 
hearing the monotonous sound, it would 
prove as little of an incentive to exertion, 
he says, as a continued chirrup to a horse. 
Furthermore, if your dog became habitu- 
ated to the wail of the whistle, he would 
greatly miss it whenever hunted by a 
stranger. Not unregarded, however, would 
the noise be by the birds, to which, on a 
calm day, it would act as a very salutary 
warning. Although the whistle is always 
handy, it should be employed with great 
moderation, Try the “wheeze” instead of 
the “blast.” Your dog will understand; 
while the game afield will be less appre- 
hensive of the approach of man, dog and 
gun. F.L 


PUBLIC DOG TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


HAT is known as a gundog train- 

ing school has been established 
within a few miles of Toronto, Canada. A 
master trainer is in charge while a good 
deal of the credit for the promotion of the 
school may be given to Dr. J. A. Camp- 
bell, well-known practitioner and lecturer; 
also curator of the animals and birds in 
the zoological and other of the parks and 
gardens in the Queen City. 

The prospects of the project are reported 
as being extremely good, as game shooting 
has increased considerably in the Toronto 
region. Pheasants are very plentiful ; Hun- 
garian partridges are becoming well estab- 
lished and there always are ruffed grouse 
and snipe to be had nearby. 

Dr. Campbell reports he has gained the 
interest of a group of young men who 
will act as patrons of the dog training 
school. They will give financial and moral 
support to the venture. The idea is to run 
the school as a sort of “canine university 
to qualify suitable dogs for shooting pur- 
poses. They will undergo strict medical 
entrance examination as to their qualifica- 
tion for work and their condition of health. 
In September and October, an exhibition 
will be given of trained gun dogs at work 
on game in the immediate surroundings. 
As an outcome of this scheme it is hope 
the first Springer spaniel field trials will 
be held in Ontario. In connection with the 
school there is a class for teaching sports 
men deportment in the field, and how t 
shoot. A competent instructor will att 
Dr. Campbell's address is Elm Street 
Toronto. F.L 
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PULVEX Flea Powder both 
kills all the fleas on your dog 
or cat and prevents reinfes- 
tation for days! Pulvex-ing 
only twice a month insures 
against fleas that not only 
torment your pet but may 
cause him to become infested 
with tape worms. Harmless 
to pets. It is non-irritating. e 
Backed by 93 years’ experi- 
ence. Sold on money-back 
guarantee. At drug, depart- 
ment and pet stores. In 
the shaker top can, at 50c. 


Hills Thum Off. 
Kesps Them Off 





Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA- 
SON, you cannot afford to lose 
a single duck. 

A Chesapeake will bring you 
every cripple, or dead bird. 
LAKE COMO KENNELS 


Communicate with 





PuLvex 
FLEA POWDER 








DUAL-PURPOSE SPRINGERS 


The world’s record bred here. The famous Champion 
Quintuplets (Winners of Best Dog in Show and Field 
Trials). One of them, Ch. King Lion, won both stakes in 
only licensed field trials held in the West. 2 puppies 
sired by his brother, Ch. Elysian Emperor, ran 2nd and 
3rd to him. One dog and 2 puppies entered, winning 
2 Firsts, One 2nd and Two 3rds. Puppies, stock and 
champion dogs and bitches all for sale. 5 champions at 
stud, fee $25.00. 


Robt. Elliott Box 1112 Calexico, Calif. 











COCKER 





The merry, sporty little 
a Cocker is not only a man’s 
- dog, but readily adapts him 


self to the entire family. For sales list 
mation write: Mr. & Mrs. W. W. Weiman. 


and full infor- 
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SPANIELS 


Great Oak Kennels, P. 0. Box 644, Wilmington, Delaware | 





SELLING OUT 
The finest breeding of Irish Water 
Spaniels in the U. S. A. 


as we are confining our efforts to Gordon 
Setters only. Write for list and prices. 


SERLWAY KENNELS 
4737 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
toughest going’’, All the ‘“‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young- 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 





Want a New Gun—Free? 


4 you want a new shotgun or rifle, or any article of 
ae equipment, including ammunition, boots and 
Ferg or a new rod—or any article of camping or 
shing equipment—why not get it from us without 
Cost to yourself by spending a few hours getting sub- 
teeations for us? Hundreds of readers have earned 
housands of dollars’ worth of finest quality supplies 


in this manner. So can y y ; 
infor (manner. So can you. Write today for complete 


on bull pups cheap. Grown dogs reasonable; 


anywhere and live delivery guaranteed. 

proey ari 7 Dixie. Guaranteed healing 

nh troubl - Dog ’ 

ness made to coint es $1. Dog collars and har 
BULLDOG HATCHERY 


501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 


mini 





Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


— 
Yankee or Bull Terriers 














BEWARE OF RUBBER 
BANDS 


ARLY this year I noticed my five 

months old cocker spaniel was just 
a little lame in his left fore foot. He fol- 
lowed me for a rabbit hunt. He did not 
limp badly, so I just presumed that he 
had sprained his foot in play. I did ex- 
amine his leg and foot to see if I could 
find anything the matter. Thefe was no 
blood, or abrasion of the skin. There was 
a dent across his foot about two inches 
back from the end of his toes. We noticed 
that every day he seemed more lame. We 
would pet him and look at his leg and foot 
but could not find any reason for his lame- 
ness. After a week there appeared a slight 


sore place on each side of the foot; it | 


looked like he might have been in a trap, 
or had been run over, but I could not be- 
lieve that either of these things had hap- 
pened to him. The foot kept getting more 
sore. After two weeks I called two young 
veterinarians in to examine “Teddy”. We 
fixed a table and these young doctors laid 
Teddy on the table, and first sheared the 
long hair away, exposing cuts over one- 
half inch deep over half the way around 
his leg, or foot. After getting the hair out 
of the way, one of the doctors began prob- 





D. D. White’s setter, Princeton, Jr., point- 
ing birds at 10 months of age 


ing about the cuts. Finally he discovered a 
fine looking brown object running through 
the bottom of the cut. He got hold of this 


small rubber band. The band was doubled. 


! 
| 





| object and pulled. It proved to be a very | 


At first we thought there were two bands | 


around the foot. In places the flesh had 
healed over the rubber band. 

Had this band been left there another 
week this pup’s foot would very likely have 
rotted off, and it might have caused his 
death. So beware of a limp. It may be a 
rubber band. Children playing with pups 
are often mischievous. 

ALA O. Mosier 


HOME-MADE SKIN 
OINTMENT 
ERWYN LLOYD is responsible for 


the following recipe for preparing 


| a handy, declared to be effective, dressing 


for skin disorders in dogs. Why not make 





some of this, and keep it in a cool place? | 


“A stitch in time saves nine:” 


Boil together 1 Ib. lard, 1 Ib. petroleum | 


jelly, %4 pint castor oil; remove from fire 
and add 1 pint petroleum (lamp-oil). Boil 
up again to insure thorough mixing. After 
cooling off add enough sulphur to produce 
a thin paste. Apply with the hands, rubbing 
well into the skin. Treat every part of the 
dog thoroughly, not omitting a single hair. 
One application is usually enough, but any 
spots may be treated in about four days. 
F. 








The most healthful, nourishing and 
appetizing food you can give your dog, 


also the most economical! Chief in- 
gredients beef and liver, combined with 
choicest cooked cereals, vegetables, 
yeast, milk sugar, cod liver oil and milk. 
Hunt Club comes in dry, concentrated 
form. As you feed it, you add an equal 
measure of water to restore the original 
moisture. This gives 3 Ibs. of the tastiest 
food your dog ever ate for each 1 Ib. 
that you buy! You can feed Hunt 
Club at a cost of 2 cents to 5 cents a 
day. Ask for Hunt Club at your feed 
or grocery store or send coupon. 
MARITIME MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Check Offer Desired) 

(—- Send free sample of Hunt Club. 
[1 enclose $1.00 for which send 10-pound bag of 

Hunt Club. (Prepaid east of Mississippi River.) 
Name 


Address 


No. and Breed of Dogs 
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DOG FOOD 








Beautiful Pedigreed 


POINTER PUPS 


Blood Lines from the best imported and 
domestic champions. About two months old. 
Priced to move quickly. Pedigree furnished 
on request. State bench or field type desired. 


Wayne Young, Wadsworth, Ohio 








POINTERS 


Outstanding puppies and youngsters. Farm- 
raised from America’s leading bloodlines. Some 
well along in training. Shipped everywhere on 
approval at reasonable prices and terms. 


TED HULL 


BOX S KIRKSVILLE, MO. 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 
DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 








Have Your Dog Broken in South 
Where Game Is Plentiful 


Teach your dog to be staunch to point. How and 
where to find game. Back at sight. Steady to 
wing and shot. Force broken to retrieve prompt- 
ly and tenderly. Thoroughly experienced so that 
it will be a pleasure to shoot over. Special flat 
rates. Write for full information. 

W. C. MASON, JR., LAVONIA, GA. 

















it CLICKS or money Back a 
Try this positive flea & lice killer with the refreshing 
pine odor. Guaranteed to remove every trace of fleas 


& lice after a single application. Harmless to dogs and humans. 


ClRs 


LARGE CAN 35c AT YOUR DEALER OR POSTPAID BY 
ANIMAL SUPPLY CORP. OF AMERICA © 448 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FLEA POWDER 


KILLS * DEODORIZES 









Their Next Food 
Should Be 
MILK-BONE 

Read why! 


OR thirty years Milk-Bone has helped 

build healthy dogs from puppyhood on. 
And for a very simple reason. Milk-Bone 
is made of good, clean beef meat, cereals, 
and food minerals in the proper propor- 
tions. In addition the hard, crunchy bone- 
shaped form of Milk-Bone gives dogs the 
kind of exercise their teeth and gums need. 
Nothing half-way about Milk-Bone! Get a 
package of this common-sense, all-round 
dog food from your dealer today! Or send 
a post-card for a free sample. Address: 


Milk-Bone Bakery, Dept. D-836, National | 


Biscuit Company, 449 W. 14th St., New 
York. 





TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Kuffed Grouse, ete. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 
nd Old Country blood-lines. Also Labrador and Spring- 
er spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 
breeding; shooting and show stork. Shooting dogs may 
be seen on game. Safe delivery guarantee 





S. Merwyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 








Two great books! 
** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


**ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 
These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 


on the deg to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
triend and of training dogs all breeds to retrieve. 
The training chapters in the 
Merwyn Lioyd, experienced trainer of 


‘All Setters and Their 


of 


setter book are by 
shooting dogs. 


“Received your book on 


Training’ and will say it is a great book, and have 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 
August when we can get Into the fields again. 
1. E. DICKSON.” 


SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


ALL 


Or 
i year’s sub. to FIELD & ST RsAe $2.50 
THEIR 


ALL SPANIELS AND ) oy 
TRALMING ne.-..nccnsoccnneecornreeensee 2.00 ( $3.25 
$4.50 : 
Or: 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 


$2.00—post prepaid 


1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 Both 
ALL SETTERS AND’ THEIR Ger 
TRAINING .......... eendndniiochen $3.25 
$4.50 
FIELD & STREAM 


$78 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











| ment was, 





| gart, Arkansas. 
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C. S. Edwards’ setter, Edwards Mohawk Ben, makes a pretty point 








GUN-SHYNESS CURE 


ME fellows just naturally have a way 

with dogs. As I've said in my book on 
training, dog handling is more of an art 
than a science. Regardless of the rules as 
applied, you may not succeed unless you 
get the * ‘feel” of the thing. 

This fact was driven home to me quite 
forcefully last winter, when I happened 
to be judging a field trial down at Stutt- 
A setter dog, which we 
placed third—whose performance might 
easily have won an average stake—de- 
livered a flawless piece of work on game. 
It was a good covey find. He was abso- 
lutely stanch on point. He was steady to 
shot and wing. Yet the story quickly went 
the rounds that this setter had previously 
been notoriously deficient in bird handling. 

Furthermore, his handler on that occa- 
sion had only had him in his string long 
enough for three or four work-outs. 
Everyone was amazed at what he had ac- 
complished in that short length of time. 
Trying to find out how the trainer had 
accomplished what he had so quickly was 
the most common topic of conversation 
during the trials. This was particularly 
true since the dog hadn’t shown the slight- 
est timidity. He stood up on his birds 
boldly and with confident style. This would 
seem to indicate that whatever the treat- 
it had not been unduly harsh. 
To most of us, I think, it was the keenest 
right-about-face we'd ever known from 
re ckle ss abandon on game to complete fin- 
ish, but in answer to all questions, the 
dog’s handler merely smiled and said: 
“Oh, I just pinched his ears.” 

Be that as it may, there was another dog 
in this same handler’s string—a pointer— 
which was attracting about as much atten- 
tion during the midwinter trials as any 
other competitor. In discussing this dog, 
it came out that he had not previously been 
campaigned for some time, due to having 
developed a case of extreme gun-shyness. 
In this case we were more successful in 
digging out what had been done—than we 
were in learning how the setter’s perfec- 
tion of finish on game had been accom- 
plished. Just possibly this is because the 
gun-shyness cure was effected more by 
rule than by art. 

The gun-shy pointer was kenneled away 
from the other dogs. A wire was strung 
from the kennel to a tree. The dog’s lead 
was hooked to a ring on the wire. Thus 
the stage was set. The dog was restricted— 
yet had a certain amount of freedom, too. 
That is all the freedom he was to get, how- 
ever, until the gun-shyness might be a 


thing of the past. 
When feeding time came, 


the dog was 





taken a plate of particularly appealing 
food. This was placed toward the end of 
the wire farthest from the kennel. The 
handler stood off a little way and called 
the dog to the food. He came and went 
at the food. But he was allowed just one 
good gulp when the handler (not too close 
to him) pulled a revolver and fired. Gone 
was the dog! 

When next feeding time came the process 
was repeated—one gulp—one shot—and 
the pointer was quickly “holed up” back 
in his kennel. This was repeated day after 
day for more than a week. By that time 
the gun had chased the dog away from 
his food until his handler was confronted 
by a really hungry pointer. By the end of 
two weeks food had become more impor- 
tant than fear. Came a day when the dog 
stuck to the pan of food in spite of the 
shooting. Thus it was actually forced into 
his intelligence that he had nothing to fear 
from the gun. It was but a short time 
thereafter until gun-shyness from any 
standpoint was a thing that caused no 
further worry. 


UNNY thing about that, too—it was 

reported this pointer simply fell in love 
with the gun. I have found that to be the 
case pretty often where dogs are complete- 
ly cured of their fear of one. I once cureda 
setter bitch of gun-shyness and ever there- 
after she thought a gun was just the great- 
est thing on earth, and showed it by her 
every action. In fact, she made more favor- 
able fuss over a gun than all the other 
degs I’ve ever owned put together. This 
setter bitch, however, was cured by 4 
longer and slower process than the case in 
point. The cure, however, was effected less 
severely, even though more slowly. 

Still, a gun dog which is gun-shy, be 
it spaniel, setter, pointer or hound, is abso- 
lutely worthless unless or until cured. 
With that thought in mind, if you have 
job to do you might as well get at it 
get it over with. After all, the starving 
process is pretty much voluntary on the 
dog’s part, because the food is placed there 
for him to eat whenever his mind is 
made up to do it. For myself, however, 
I just have a hunch perhaps the slower 
method would be safer. For if the cast 
were too aggravated I don’t know that, 
could trust myself to outlast the dog i 
determination. I am afraid too much eve 
dence of hunger might make me slip 
yield to tender-heartedness. That Ww 
be fatal to the cure and a new start 
doubly difficult. 

Of course, as I have said on other occ 
sions, gun-shyness should be avoided in 
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@ Sergeant's Mange Medicine has been standard 
treatment for Sarcoptic Mange for 50 years. Sold by 
pet shops and druggists everywhere. Our FREE 
ADVICE DEPT. answers questions about your dog's 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 W. Broad Street Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeants 
MANGE ™ MEDICINE 
RITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 


WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 










the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 


catalog. 


Box A, Galion, Ohio 


Beagle Hounds 
“Greatest little sporting dog in 
existence”’ 

Finest Perfected Strain In Amer- 

ica. May, June whelped healthy 

A.K.C. puppies, only $15 up. 

Also youngsters, broken stock. 

Dime brings literature. 
MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 

Desk B. E. A. Kopp, Owner Johnson Creek, Wis. 


AMERICAN BROWN 
WATER SPANIELS . 
50 beautiful pups. Remember ¢ 

the old time Spaniel, favorite 
in the 90's? Sturdy, affec- 
tionate. Real hunters and 
retrievers of grouse, pheas- 
ant or duck. Catalog 10c. 
DRISCOLL O. SCANLAN 
Nashville Illinois | ‘ 
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¢¢, SP 
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OORANG AIREDAL 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent re- 
'rievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural pheas- 
ant and grouse hunters; swift, silent-trailing tree-bark- 
ers on squirrel, raccoon and big game. At home they 
are perfect guards and companions for adults and 
children. Registered trained dogs and choice pedigreed 
puppies shipped on trial. Also Cocker Spaniels, Spring- 
er Spaniels, Irish Setters, English Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds and Beagles. Send dime for lists. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, OHIO 








Oak Grove Kennets, Ina, III. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed, 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 








OutstandingGunDogs 


for sale. They have had lots of ex- 
perience. Pictures and other informa- 
tion on request. We train and board 
dogs. Write for terms. 








FORD’S KENNELS 
Lavonia 


Dust In Just One Spot 


and it will KILL every 
lea on your dog or cat. 
Non-poisonous and safe. 





Georgia 








MIC Sicas. it KILLS them. Atco 
kills lice, bedbugs, etc. 


25e and 50¢ everywhere or 
postpaid fresh from factory. 
KENNEL GARDENS, Inc. 


1936 


the most beautiful specimens | 


ions; useful and intelligent. | he always has a goodly number of both 
Low prices. Send stamp “ ¥ _ 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS quite a group of us keenly when he claimed 





Elkridge, Md. 








beginning instead of having to be cured in | 
| the end. If you have a litter of puppies 
together at six weeks to two months of 
age, they won’t fear a gun. If there are 
one or two on the timid order, they'll see 
that their brothers and sisters aren’t afraid 
and so they won't be either. Thus when 
you first begin to feed a litter of very 
young puppies, use a revolver as a “din- 
ner bell” and shoot as you go to their ken- 
nel with food. Young puppies which learn 
to _ of a gun as a dinner bell will . 
never be gun-shy later in life, provided— ae : 

with emphasis on the “pr« at te oom are DON'T GUESS 


| handled properly from that point on. 


Horace Lyte ABOUT DOG FOODS! 
SUMMER DIP FOR DOGS Follow advice of leading vet- 








| NE of the most interesting phases of erinarians. jes | recommend — 
field trial gatherings, not to mention as a preventative for common troubles 


the sociability and pleasures of kindred ep eg en Mie mA 
spirits meeting together, is the opportunity clean, wholesome, nutritious. Give 
of —— = with respect to dogs Pard a trial now. 

and their care. Thus the opportunity to 
check and compare ple: cs of actual A Product of SWIFT & COMPANY 
field performance is not all there is to the 

game. 
| One of my most distinct recollections of 
a relatively recent National Championship 
was hearing Jake Bishop discuss summer 
| care of dogs. At his kennel in Alabama 







pointers and fox hounds, and he interested 


| he could defy anyone to find so much as a 


| single flea! But it was August of 1935, at 
the home of a friend in Kentucky, that the ' 
writer saw two splendid setters in better ATTENTION, HUNTERS! 4 
~, it , shic , $ De oon, opossum, mink, skunk, Ox, rabbit an 
condition than any which have either pre combination hunting hounds, thoroughly train- 
viously or since come under my observa- ed, shipped for free trial; also young started 
tion. During the worst heat of midsummer, — y= ~ pups. welts for full po peony 
aL . » ° 7a ° anc ree literature s owing pictures anc »reed- 
pea — ann rg ~ oy 8 dogs mest fresh ing. State dog in which most interested. 
and clean and healthy beyond description. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel 
The dogs manifested complete comfort. |] Box 654 Paducah, Kentucky 
| The two of them were with us in my 
friend’s living room through one whole | 
evening—and not once did either of them | 
have to scratch or bite at a flea. These set- 
ters were quiet, composed, complete gen- 















SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, 
Setters, Straight Cooners, Com- 





tlemen in every sense of the word. They bination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
enjoyed such complete comfort that I was Binendin tp List F R 
| naturally prompted to make inquiry. ounds. heap. List Free. NAMSEY 


“It’s all in the Pine Oil dip I use,” my CREEK KENNELS, Ramsey, IIl. 
. ‘ 4 ’ 
| friend told me. “I understand that the 
Pine Oil I use is a by-product of concerns 
| which buy up old stumps and logs. They LOOK, COON HUNTERS 
| have some process of grinding them up a ~y One gra ony best Vp me 
- - $ : y ¢ raine our-year-old male coon and opossum 
and extracting the turpentine. There a” one hounds. Redbone, bluetick breed. Fast and wide 
very large concern at Pensacola, also one hunter, true and solid tree barker. Will hunt 
at Jacksonville, and anofher at Blounts- anywhere, either hills or bottoms. Rabbit and 
town. I have recently obtained it from fox broken. a cheap on trial; money-back 
chemical companies at Louisville. It has rae ea Piste chewing ge es 
jalways been equally efficient no matter : a eee 


rhe btained.” 
pic Rissa Classy Terrier Puppies 


Full of Style and Play 

















HEN he took me outside to show how 
he uses the dip. There was a great gal- 
vanized iron wash tub; and in order to 
protect the mixture, this was covered with 
a wooden lid to protect from rain, which 
would dilute it unduly, also to keep out 
blowing leaves or other extraneous mat- 
ter. He had me put my hand in the dip 
to show that age not unpleasant for o 
human skin. He said the whole secret o 
the condition of his dogs lay in this dip. He i USE CUPID CHASER 
said they seemed to realize that this is in Season 
what keeps them comfortable, and hence || Harmen Simple. Sucensful, Wash of before mating 
they enjoy it. Each setter was put in this |] females. Ask your dealer, or send $1 for bottle, postpaid. 
tub once or twice a week, and the dip PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. F 
allowed to work well into the skin. Ques- | | 8x 29! Back Bay Post Office 
tioning my friend further for details, he Sesten, Massachusetts 
said: | NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“I mix in the proportion of about one | “** TRAINO” A Word to the Wise 
part Pine Oil to fifty parts water and do | Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 





Most Aristocratic Wire- 
Haired Fox Terrier blood 
lines in America. All papers 
and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Very reasonable now, Write. 

Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 


Don't SPAY and Spoil Your Female Puppy 

















° dog expert, writes: 
not find that too strong. In fact, the Pine | ‘since usine theae collars last season I would nat be without them for 
. . unt nen ™ inen, . 
Oil is absolutely harmless even should you citle to make. I oct O-tter results wih tess werk Gh thom shan enw 
, 1 " it lil t d ft ot 1 “ d st ll other collar I ever used. Grapy W. Surru 
apply it undiluted. it not Only Gestroys all | qe Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 


insects, but even the persistent ticks, and | Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 


: - leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postrrarp, $2.00. 
will keep them off the dogs for several | specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 


days. It is deadly to fleas and the dogs,’ FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave.. New York City 





TRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 
Large Rot undworms 
and Hookworms 


Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 


WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET no. one 
on the practical remove, 
of worms in Dogs of a 
breeds and ages-_ ADDRESS DESI 16H 
Animal Industry Dept., 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 

















“OUR DOGS” 
THE LEADING KENNEL NEWSPAPER 


The enormous circulation of “OUR DOGS”, 

both at home and abroad, places it head 

and shoulders above its contemporaries as 

a medium for advertising, and consequently 

more dogs are advertised in its columns 
than in any other journal. 


Correspondents in all the principal centers. 
Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 














BEAGLING 


is sport, takes you outdoors— 
aot like this—but 


HOUNDS & HUNTING 

tells you how to train, show, breed. pack 

beagles) The shows and field trials. 
Copy. 20c; Yearly, $1.50 

» | HOUNDS & HL NTING, 41 S. Park St. Decatur, i 




















GREATEST DOG BOOK 
E ver Written] man 


Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 224 pages ef practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and lenger Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Fieip 
& STuneaM. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog, has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
hook is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 


| in and take them out, 
course, they absorb a certain amount and 





each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
lers training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more | 
out of them in the hunting field. 

1 year subscription for Field & Sven and a copy of | 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value $6.00), 
for only $4.50. 

Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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| after one or two treatments, appear to like 
| it and do not struggle and try to get away, 


as they usually do in the case of some 
other dips I have used. I only have to dip 
once or twice weekly even in the hottest 
weather.” 

When I asked him as to maintaining the 
strength of the dip, he said: “One mixture 
lasts a month or more where it is protected 
the way you saw mine, by the lid over the 
tub. However, I usually add a little water 
and proportionate Pine Oil nearly every 
time I dip—the principal reason for this, 
however, being to make up for the loss 
through spillage. The dogs are bound to 
splash some overboard when you put them 
besides which, of 


carry it off with them.” And then he add- 
ed: “I think you will find soft water will 
give the best results.” 

Now, friends, you have it and if the idea 
appeals to you, go to it. I’m using it myself 
this summer and following the same di- 
rections as given to you above. 


A HANDY CAR CRATE 


ARRYING dogs in cars these days 

is always so much of a problem to 
most of us that I am passing you this pic- 
ture of my successful contrivance, I have 
made this crate to use in connection with 
an expandable trunk on the back of a 
1934 Chevrolet. The side walls are hinged 
and fold up when not in use so that it 
can be taken out and either carried in the 
car or left in the garage. 

The crate is of very simple construction, 
having a removable top that is placed on 
and the back part is hinged so that it can 
be dropped as shown in the picture. When 
the top is placed in position, the back 
raised and fastened with a hasp and locked, 
it is impossible for the crate to come open 
in any way. It makes a comfortable carrier 
for three bird dogs. 

To those who use this, or any similar 
rear crate, however, I would like to offer 
a word of caution. Always shut off your 
ignition as soon as you come to a stop— 
even a little before you actually stop, if 


This handy crate solves a problem 


possible. While the crate shown in the 
picture is the one I have used successfully 


| for a long time, nevertheless, I might add 


that I will not thus carry my dogs on the 
back of a car over a long, dusty road. As 
a final word of precaution, I would sug- 
gest that you do no more backing than 
absolutely necessary, and in every way 
protect the dog from possible injury by 
gas from the exhaust, or otherwise. Gas, 
like fire, is a bad enemy. 
A. WALKER 


FALSE POINTING 


HAVE just received a letter from one 

of our readers asking me please to 
“define a false point or false pointing” as 
a basis for his field trial club’s running 
rules, under which their judges are asked 
to interpret the work. Our reader says: 
“One of our delegates insists that a dog 
is false pointing when the handler is un- 
able to flush birds, no matter how long 
it has taken the handler to get to the 
dog.” 

There is no question but that there are 
dogs which get into the very bad habit of 
making a “false” point. Some of them per- 
sist to an extreme that is most annoying, 
A dog which “false” points persistently is, 
indeed, an abomination, whether in com- 
petition or the hunting field. 

The cause may arise from a naggy, over- 
cautious handler—or from too much force 
having been used in the process of train- 
ing—or, perhaps more rarely, in the case 
of a dog which just simply likes to point. 
Or, again, a dog may be off in nose and 
not sure of location, not confidently cer- 
tain of game. 

I think persons with experience, how- 
ever, are becoming constantly more chari- 
table in connection with those “false” 
points which do not occur persistently. In 
fact, the term “false” point is now being 
changed to the term “unproductive” point. 

The reasons are manifest. Take the case 
of quail. These birds are often inclined 
suddenly to “lift” and disappear. Or they 
may be flushed from one cause or another, 
by a hound or any stray dog. In the case 
of pheasants, the bird may simply have run 
away. In such cases I deem it proper for 
the dog to remain on point until his 
handler comes up and orders him on to 
re- -locate. So, as I have said, the term 

‘false” point is going out of use, except 
in such cases as are absolutely manifest 
to be just that and nothing more. 

A couple of years ago I had a dog of 
my own with a handler in Mississippi. 

3eing in that vicinity, I stopped by to work 

out with him a couple of days. On one 
occasion, the dog came to a nice point be- 
yond a rather mean gully. As we were 
directly opposite, the handler said to me: 
“No use for you to go over. You stay here 
where you can watch the work while ! 
ride around and flush.” 


HE handler rode up the gully toa 

crossing. At a proper distance behind 
the dog he dismounted. He then went up to 
flush the birds. None were produced. From 
across the gully I called to him with im- 
patience: “Send him on—there’s nothing 
there. It’s just a damn false point.” But 
the dog didn’t seem to want to move, even 
when ordered on. 

Suddenly I heard a peculiar sound as of 
something running. I couldn’t imagine 
what it could be. That was the first and 
only time I have ever been that close toa 
covey of quail in full flight on foot! They 
came pouring up over the bank of that 
ravine and right into me where I sat of 
horseback. On seeing me they took wing— 
boiling out all around me. They even 
frightened the horse. 

Now, if I had gone over to the dog 
with the handler, neither of us would ever 
have known that he really had birds. Both 
of us would have judged him with a “false” 
point. Since that time, the occasions have 
been rare when I have termed as “false” 

a point which has proved unproductive. If 
judges are sufficiently competent, field trial 
clubs can leave it to them to place theit 
own interpretation on the work. Any j 
of sufficient experience must have 
viewpoints backed by extensive, intimate 
association with dogs in the field 
under every possible condition. H. 
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astemper 


is the scourge that wiped out entire kennels. 
Thanks to the English investigators, Laidlaw 
and Dunkin, it can now be prevented with 


Canine Distemper Vaccine & Virus 


Lederle 


Consult your Veterinarian or write us for information 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK, N.Y. 








LEDERLE LABORATORIES, rnc. 














IRISH SETTERS 


From three to eighteen months, carrying 
the greatest field blood 
of this and the old coun- 
try. Sires: 


Rex, Red Jacket’s Back- 





Training All Breeds 


Force retrieving. tield work 
on birds 


DR. R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 








Irish Setter Pups 


Born July 1, 1936 
By the Peerless Sire 
Ch. Golden Dawn of Gadelands O’ Aragon 
Dam; Judy Sonora 
Exceptional upland game shooting bitch (only time 
bred) also 
cr races TERRIERS 
Geneva, Illinois 





K. J. OWE 














SAM ILLSLEY 
Glorious white and 
orange English Set- 
ter at Stud. Fee 
only $25. Write for 
information. 

Horace Lytle 

Lytle Bldg. 
Dayton Ohio 


Smada Irish | 


lash, Imp. Red Buccaneer | 














* ~ ~ . 

High Class Shooting Dogs 
We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are carefully trained 
and thoroughly experienced in the field, have dogs 
trained to hunt both close and wide, with and without 
papers. Price very reasonable, shipped for trial. see 
one, try it before you buy. Also sold on time payment. 
ek delay, send for our prices and other information 
0-day. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN. 














PLUCKRITE (Stripping) KNIFE 


‘sy ET 


The Stripping Knife is indispensable to the Pro, and very 
lesirable for the amateur. shaped 
and trimmed with the properly made * Pluckrite’ aa yles; coarse, me- 
ine fine at fl each. Complete set of 3 for only 827 75. Comb-Brush, 
7 wire bristle, without handle 50c; with handle 75c. Anti-Bark Bridle 
ope wanton barking. Price $1. All sent postpaid on receipt of price. Sat- 
isfaction or money-back. Dealers wanted. 


WARNER'S DOG SUPPLIES (Dept. F), Norwich, Conn. 











Pointers and Setters 


MODERATELY PRICED 
Champion bloodlines such as Tr. Ch. Mack 
Pritchette—Double Ch. Nugym, Double 
Ch. Gayboy—Tr. Ch. Feagins Mohawk 
Pal—Ch. Eagle Ferris and others. Broken 
dogs and nicely started young dogs— 


Puppies 3 to 6 months old—moderately 
Priced—over distemper—Field quality 
bench type. 





j__ ANWoop KENNELS, Breinigsville, Pa. 








TEACHING TO POINT 


ERSONALLY, I appreciate in partic- 
ular your article in the March issue 
entitled, “Teaching to Point.” Last fall 
an automobile killed my great old pheas- 


a six-months-old, untrained puppy. 

I started working this young pointer 
puppy from thirty minutes to an hour 
each day, and it was two weeks after 
these efforts started before she found her 








M. E. Baker’s young pointer bitch points 
stanchly on a pheasant 


first covey of quail. She merely flash point- 
ed, then went into them and chased them 
away as fast as she could go. I marked 
them down, called her to me, talked to 
her, and attached a lead to her collar. 
Then I led her to where I had seen the 
birds settle, and it was not long before 
she caught the scent and pointed. This 
time I had the lead to hold her, talking 
to her all the while. I held her thus while 
I advanced to where I could get my hands 
on her, and then “worked” with her until 
the birds finally flushed. Of course, she 
started after them but I held onto the lead 
to keep her steady while we both watched 
the birds fly away and marked them down. 

I took her to them again, and when 
catching the scent this time, she froze into 
a point and I noticed with delight it was 
not necessary to hold her as she was stanch 
as could be. Following this general pro- 
cedure, I kept up the work daily until 
the pheasant season arrived, and I felt 
mighty well repaid for my efforts, as I 
killed seven cock birds over her. 

Me vin E. BAKER. 


A POINTING BEAGLE 


E all know how fascinating it is to 

work with dogs—what unusual de- 
velopments may occur. A case in point 
has just come from a reader: 

“I have force-broken beagles and beagle- 
fox-hound crosses several times, to an 
extent that they would run down crippled 
rabbits and bring them to me—rabbits that 
otherwise would have crawled off and died 
in the brush or a hole. I also had a prodigy 
beagle pup that I bred and trained on rab- 
bits, but while in the country on a farm 
near the Chagrin River, near Cleveland, 
this pup started self-hunting pheasants. He 
even frequently caught and killed these 
birds. This same beagle pup proved him- 
self, when about three years old, to be an 
excellent ‘bird’ dog—especially on singles. 
In fact, he was superior to any setter or 
pointer I’ve seen. He would invariably 
trail and flush the covey, but when the 
singles went down, he was absolutely 
stanch and would point. He would work 
out the singles and always had them 
right under his nose w hen he pointed, and | 

would flush at command.” jae 








THs Department is conducted for the 
purpose of exchanging information on 
dogs and dog breeding. Questions for ad- 
vice or information will be answered when 
stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 








ant dog, and with the opening of the hunt- | 
ing season just six weeks away, I had only | 
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English Setters of Debonair 
Raised by E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Md. 


Use This Food Exclusively 


DERWOOD 
mOG FOOD 













buy t Direct From the Mill and Save! 


Get more quality—more nutrition for LESS 
money. We sell direct and make hundreds of 
hew customers every month. Scientifically bal- 
anced diet for all breeds of dogs and pups. 
Comes ready to eat—just add milk or water. 
Give it a try—send your order now. 


THE DERWOOD MiLL 
Dept. FS-8 Derwood, Md. 





English Setters 
of Debonair 


LLEWELLIN- 
LAVERACK 
>. AND 
> MALLWYD 
‘ait STRAINS 


8 Beautiful young- 
sters and pup- 
A ete 
ao t; Mi rea n s 
ie €2 uP kul PHP... and Ameriose 
Show Champion and Field Lib Winner Pennine Pa- 
tron, and Champion Heplers J. F. of Debonair, out 
of select Brood Matrons sired by Champions. Perfect 
development, condition and delivery Cparqatned. Prices 
$40 and $50. Service to Patron $40, to J. F. $35 


E. B. yn ae Sw Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone enetnghen 245 W 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
Irish Setters and Pointers for sale. 


Young dogs and puppies. Best blood 
lines. Pedigreed. Want few SHOOT- 
ING dogs to train. References. 


GEO. E. CORWIN Howells, N. Y. 
(Near Middletown) 


FOR SALE 
English, Irish and 
Gordon Setter Puppies 


Pedigreed, 3 to 6 months old. Schooled to work in 
yard and field. Not shy of noise or man. A few finished 
shooting bitches and dogs. Sold to make good if well 
handled, Blood will tell. Express C. O. D. Inspection. 


Hobby Kennels, Route No. 2, Box 290, Norfolk, Va. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES 


Whelped May 28, 1936, out of Hawk’s Spectres Jefta 
(208996) and sired by the great winner and producer 
Pal’s Mohawk Ben (160840), he by the Triple National 
Champion Feagin’s Mohawk Pal. Puppies are white 
and black, and white and orange, beautifully marked 
and extra nice. Will ship for approval, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price males $15.00—females $12.50 eacn, 


all papers furnished for registration. 
Cc. W. TUTTLE INA, ILLINOIS 


ENGLISH SETTERS 


PUPPIES and BITCHES 


Pups whelped May 28, sired by son of Florendale 
Lou's Beau; out of a bitch carrying Mohawk, Gladstone 
and Nugym breeding. They are farm raised, evenly 
marked and perfect beauties. Also have three young 
bitches for sale carrying Mohawk, Gladstone. and 
Nugym breeding. All are reasonably priced and entitled 
to registration. Carefully bred and carefully fe 


ALEXANDER HALL Appomattox, Va. 


33'4% Reduction 


on Setters, Pointers, Fox, Coon and 
Rabbit hounds. Shipped for trial. 




















Catalog 10 cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
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10,000 Pheasants 


Connecticut Game 
Ringnecks and Mutants reared 
Connecticut State Regulations. Also Wisconsin 
Bob-white Quail and Ornamental Pheasants. 


Breeders offer open-range 
according to 


Write for attractive prices. 
Connecticut Game Breeders Association 
R. M. Treat, Sec’y Woodmont, Conn. 


8000 PHEASANTS 


8 to 10-wks.-old pheasants $1.30 
each in lots of 25 or more. Range- 
hardened before shipment. 


NICKERSON GAME oe -* 
REDDING 








New Jersey-Bred Pheasants 
1936 HATCH 
Day-old and full-grown birds 
Inquiries invited 


R. C. LINDSAY 


Ringneck Roost Boonton Twp., N. J. 


PHEASANTS 


5000 hardy northern pheasants of all ages in 
Mongolian, ee or Mutants. A few 
fancies in Golden, Silver, Amherst and 
Whites. Also Mallards for table use. 


UNION GROVE PHEASANTRY 
UNION GROVE WISCONSIN 











of tramping all day without a shot 
Insure your sport and game bag with Newengame. 
Eight weeks old Ringnecks 
$125.00 per hundred $1200.00 per thousand 


(Quality game pheasants by the crate or carload 


Send for your copy of Bulletin F-3 


NEW ENGLAND GAME ASSOCIATES 
Attleboro {, Mass. 





y Ave You Tired? 
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Ff, PHEASANTS e QUAIL 
BLACK DUCKS 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 
Young and mature birds. Order now to 
secure favorable prices. 
BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
John G. Alley Easton, Maryland 












3000 PHEASANTS 


full-winged, and range-reared birds from 
selected breeders. Birds from 10 to 12 weeks old $1.40 
each, $130.00 per hundred. We guarantee satisfaction 
and live arrival. F.O.B. Spencer 

Also Pure Chinese and Pure Mongolian Ringnecks 
Mutants, Goldens, Amberst, Silvers, Reeves, and 
Northern Bob White Quail. Send for price list now. 


LAKE WHITTEMORE GAME FARM 
SPENCER MASSACHUSETTS 


Strong 


BOB-WHITE QUAIL 


Pure Wild Turkey, Pheasants 
Young Birds and Eggs 


For immediate and future delivery place 
orders early to avoid disappointment. 
OKLAWAHA GAME FARM 
Crescent City, Florida P. H. Cash 














Attention Sportsmen and Purchasing 
Agents of State Game Commissions: 


000 strong, vigorous Ringnecks. Mongolian crossed. 
of 1,000. Special price on 250 


Lowest prices in lots 
1935-hatched cocks 
Also 200 young Wild Turkey Toms 
prize-winning stock 
All birds field-reared. Live delivery and satisfaction 
cuaranteed. Order early to avoid disappointment. Wire 
telephone or write. 


DURAND GAME FARM 


hatched from 


DURAND, WIS. 








Pleasant View Pheasant Farm 
raised under severe 
Alse Wild 


Chinese-Mongolian Cross, 
Northern Wisconsin conditions. 
Mallards. 

Save time and money. 
ber of birds wanted. 
bids 


Send your bid for num- 
I reserve right to reject 


C. H. CATURIA 


Pleasant View Pheasant Farm Durand, Wis. 








Eagle Ridge Game Farm 


Hardiest ringnecks, Chinese-Mongelian cross, 
Goldens, from stock raised under severest Wis- 
consin conditions. 5000 birds, fleld-reared. Place 


orders early. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


R.R.2—B. 179—Fountain City, Wis. 
in Eagle Eye to 


Satisfy" 














but atso 
Sport. Write * 


we'll 
pugeestions and sad Mustrated book 
_~ Free! st foode-loweet prices! 
COMPLETE LU 
WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 7188 Oshkosh, 













Attract Wild Duck: 


Improve Fishing 
Plant Wild Rice, Muskgrass, Wild 
| Celery, Duck's Meat—bring ducks in 


| swarms and improve fishing. Terrell’s 










sure-growing plants & seeds sent 
anywhere. Order NOW! Special dis 


count this month. Free folder. Write 


TERRELL’S teukosn.’ 








OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Rapid Growers for Planting Now. Duck 


Ducks This Fall, Improve 


Fishi 
Millet, Smartweed, Ducksmeat, Duck 18 Ing 


Potato, Coontail and many others. 50% discount 
allowed on orders pls Many years’ experience. Write. 
describe grounds and rec oo free planting advice and booklet, 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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bE » Winners 


| Winnere and High Prie od Pelts 





Plant Food Now! Attract | 
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Tarnedge Foxes 
| Oldest ranch in U. S. 
Estan.isnep 1910 
| Have Won Grand 
show c - am _ onehip 
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Finest grade y from National Show 
by buying offeially cer 
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of een ing Stor 
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as low or average grade of foxes. 


Pure Bred Alaskan Mink 


$35 per trio 
ABC or MINK FarMING, One Dollar 
Postpaid—Tells Everything You Need 
to Know. 
Moose Lake Fur & ANtMaAt Farm 
Ten South LaSalle, Chicago, Iil. 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 
Also Put You in Touch with MARKETS 
EVERYWHERE. Large illustrated 


book and ca‘ 
AMERICAN i ksory panuen 
and monthly market bulletin showing 


























OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 120 Main St., Holmes Park, Me 


‘y+ CASH CROP 


raising ROYAL squab baby birds. Orders 
waiting for hundreds of thousands, Easy 
to raise. You get your pay for them when 
only 25 days old. Particulars and picture 
book for 3-et. stamp. PR Company, 54 
Howard St., Melrose, Massachusetts. 

















Large-Mouth Bass 


and 


BLUEGILLS 


for Restocking 


FALLS FISHERIES 


1532 Keith Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 





A Matter of Logic 


For a quarter of a century Field & 
Stream has led all contemporaries 
in volume of KENNEL ADVERTIS- 
ING. 

In 1935 Field & Stream carried 
580°, more KENNEL ADVERTIS- 
ING than its nearest contemporary: 

During 1936 it continues to 
the field. What better guide 
you have to the most efficient me 


dium for your advertising? 
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These puppies are starting their field work early 


PRECOCIOUS PUPPIES 


N several occasions we have been 
privileged to show pictures of pre- 
cocious puppies pointing at an early age. 
I have always felt that “bird dogs are as 
individual as thumb prints” and while 
some of them start pointing early, it is 
equally true that some of the best I have 
ever seen have not come down to their real 
mission in life until reaching maturity. It 
is, however, a rare treat when youngsters 
start showing early that the pointing in- 
stinct is keenly carried in their blood. 
Some time back we carried a picture in 
these columns of a setter puppy on point, 
which the writer nominated as the most 
mature work on game he had ever seen 
in one so young. This month we are 


privileged to go one better, and show an 
entire litter of pointer puppies on game. 
Study this picture carefully. Note how 
honestly five of them are backing—and 
with what style! Note the high heads and 
high tails. Note the character in the puppy 
farthest to the right. Here is a picture 
that it is a treat for any sportsman to 
behold. 

For this picture we are indebted to Mr. 
Vinton W. Mason, who says these puppies 
were whelped June 15, 1935, and that this 
picture was taken August 15, the very day 
these puppies were two months old. There 
are four males and two females in this 
grouping. I take off my hat to these young- 
sters, and am glad to do it. ee 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PHEASANTS FOR TRAINING 


Qves.—I have an English setter two years 
old. She has had no real training and does not 
know how to look for birds; but chases every- 
thing moving, as robins, butterflies, bugs, etc. 

I recently acquired some pheasants in the 
yard for breeding, and she certainly acted well 
on these when she first discovered them. As 
game is scarce here, I thought of using these 
birds for training the dog. How would you use 
them? Ricuarp H. HaMmI Lt. 


Ans.—In using your pheasants for training 
purposes, it is my opinion that the only way 
to do it would be to take one or more of them 
out into the field under natural conditions and 
peg them down somewhere in different locations. 
Later come along with your setter and let her 
find them, it perhaps being advisable to put the 
setter on a lead when you have her in the known 
proximity of these staked-out birds. This pre 
caution is in order that they may not flutter 
around in front of her in a distracting manner, 
possibly causing her to jump in and kill them. 
By having her under control, you could set her 
up om point at the proper distance and work 
with her. 

I am inclined to believe that her chasing in- 
clination will take care of itself after her train- 
ing has been completed. H. L. 


FALSE POINTS 


Ques. How can I teach my bird dog to over- 
come false pointing? Witspur MattHews. 


Ans.—In the case of persistent false pointing, 
I think you will admit that one who knows his 
dog well can usually tell by the animal’s at- 
titude when he surely has game—or to the con- 
trary. Thus with a persistent false pointer, the 
thing to do is order him on when you doubt 
im. If sure that he is false pointing, 
you might slap him with the lead so as to move 
im on and let him know that such tactics 
aren't to your liking. 

The other thing to do is just go on about 
your business and not pay any attention to him 
when you are sure he false points. Either of 
these plans will be helpful in at least minimiz- 
ing the tendency. H. L. 


TRAILS AND FLUSHES 


BP eine —I have a pointer dog eight months old 
is Tanges quite wide. He does very well, for 
deo Fea grouse and hen pheasants and_ he 
woul t na quail. I have not kept him in but 
aa y let him go. My problem is that he does 

seem to be able to point a cock pheasant 


but will invariably flush them away out of 
range. Should I teach him to work closer or 
will he in time master the art of pointing a cock 
and holding him? He does not go by body scent 
but trails. Is he likely to overcome this as he 
grows older? . W. Davi. 


Ans.—It is my conviction that there is not 
any single type of game more difficult to pin 
to a point than a cock pheasant. Furthermore, 
there are lots of types of cover in which it is 
almost impossible for a dog of any age or ex- 
perience to make a cock pheasant lie. There- 
fore, it isn’t a bit surprising to me that your 
eight-months-old pointer hasn't been entirely suc- 
cessful with cocks as yet. 

I should certainly not attempt to cramp his 
range. I would give him more time and expe- 
rience and he will undoubtedly gradually in- 
crease his proficiency in handling pheasants. It 
is regrettable that he trails insttad of going for 
body scent. That procedure has a_ tendency 
toward flushing. If you hunt him to the whistle 
and can speed him up thereby if he starts to 
potter and trail on foot scent, I believe it would 
tend toward improving results. H. L. 


WOODCOCK NOT INTERESTING 


Qves.—I have a setter bitch eight months 
old. I have run her ever since she was six 
months and have her ranging well and she finds 
grouse fairly well. When working her on grouse 
I generally run her from three to five hours 
and she sticks to her hunting. But if I hunt 
her in the alder and brier patches for wood- 
cock, she passes up most of the birds and quits 
cold in about an hour. I have even gunned with 
her this fall and it seems she doesn’t care for 
woodcock and even a crippled bird in front of 
her nose will not interest her. Do you think 
that is quitting blood in her, and will it come 
out stronger as she gets older? 

Jutius KrisuLeviez. 


Ans.—A great many bird dogs don’t take 
much interest in woodcock. Some of them may 
develop more as they have increased experience 
with them and as woodcock are actually killed 
over them. Your bitch is but eight months old. 
I am really not surprised at her performance. 
A great many old woodcock dogs never can be 
made to pick up a dead bird. This is true even 
in the case of dogs which are beautiful retrievers 
on quail or grouse. 

{ think you are giving yourself concern over 
nothing. Whether or not she ever retrieves, she 
probably will take to handling woodcock with 
more age and experience. mas. Ee 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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OT interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 


L/S Th. fe SK — 


—=—— outdoor lore. 


Ques. Js there any record of the age of 
white-tailed deer that have been bagged in 
the wild state? In other words, what would 
be the actual age of a whitetail with ant- 
lers of more than ordinary size? 


Ans. An excerpt from a report received 
some years ago says: “Deer were intro- 
duced into Nova Scotia, Canada, in March, 
1896, nine being liberated at that time. 
About 1910 five more were turned out and 
all of these were marked in the ear. ... / A 
few days ago (Oct. 29, 1928) one was shot 
here, with a rack measuring 2934 inches 
and a dressed weight of 250 pounds. This 
deer was marked in a similar manner to 
what, I am told, the introduced ones 
were... .” This would indicate an age of 
approximately eighteen years 


’ 1001 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 





Ans. Sweet pemmican is a superior 
kind of pemmican in which the fat used 
for mixing with the meat is obtained from 
marrow by boiling broken bones in water. 

Ques. I am interested in tenting ma- 
terial and would like information on the 
cotton duck known as the “Army grade.” 
What kind of material is “ounce duck” ? 

Ans. There are three grades or quali- 
ties of “ounce duck” which are usually 
from 28% to 30 inches wide, and weigh 
from 6 to 15 ounces per linear yard. The 
best quality of ounce duck is the U. S. 
standard Army duck, to which you prob- 
ably have reference. It is made of multiple- 
ply yarns both in the warp and filling direc- 
tions, and is not bleached, loaded, or sized. 
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I'd like to know just what condition the 
shoes should be in before oiling them. For 
instance, tell me how you last oiled your 
boots. ; 


Ans. I've been greasing my shoes in the 
following manner for a long time: Brush 
soles and uppers free of all dust and dirt 
and then warm shoes carefully, bearing 
in mind the danger of burning them, par- 
ticularly if they are wet. Apply warm oil 
or grease, which should never be hotter 
than the hand can stand. Use a wool or 
flannel swab. Then rub it into the leather 
with the palm of the hand, being careful 
to work it in thoroughly where sole is 
fastened to the upper. Let the greased 
shoes dry in a warm, but not a hot, place. 


Ques. For the purpose of 





for the deer mentioned. 


Ques. Were the ring-necked 
pheasants which were raised by 
the state game farms of Penn- 
sylvania released in the woods 
last fall or during the winter? 


Ans. The new policy of the 
Board of Game Commissioners 
of that state has been to hold 
matured birds over the winter 
at the farms, for spring libera- 
tion, so that loss from severe 
weather and floods has been 
avoided. More than 6,700 cock 
birds were shipped during early 
spring to District Game Pro- 
tectors for liberation. 


Ques. Please identify this 
duck, if possible: nearly as 
large as a mallard; grayish in 
color; and having the middle 
tail-feathers long and pointed; 
focal name is sprig (also spike- 
tail). 


Ans. The pintail. 


QUEs. Is there a difference 








OW comes word from up in Ulster County, New 

York, that they are catching skunks by setting out 

old mayonnaise jars. Skunks, it seems, like salad dressing; 

and when one sticks his head into the jar, he can’t get it 

out. What we want to know is, why should anybody think 
a skunk is caught just because his head is in a jar? 


some comparisons, can you 
give me the average weights 
of the following birds in Eng- 
land (listed in answer)? 

Ans. Capercailzie, 6 to 12 
pounds; woodcock, 8 to 14 
ounces ; wood pigeon, 1 to 1% 
pounds; blackcock, 3 to 4 
pounds. 


Ques. | have been informed 
by old-timers in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains that if a deer 
laps snow it ts sure to develop 


resort when everything: ts 
frozen so that no water may 
be had. 


Ans. No definite answer can 
be given. Snow or ice taken 
into the stomach of a mammal 
without having the chill taken 
off would, no doubt, have a 
bad effect upon health and in- 
duce bodily chills, especially if 
the mammal were poorly nour- 
ished. In the case of humans 
dependent upon snow for drink- 








in the hoofs of the white-tailed 
deer (Virginia deer) and those 
of the larger sub-species known as Michi- 
gan deer? As I understand it, our deer in 
Pennsylvania are a mixture of the two. 


Ans. Many Michigan or borealis deer 
were stocked in Pennsylvania when the 
restoration of the deer began in that state. 
It would probably be hard to find a deer in 
your state which hasn’t some of the blood 
of the larger sub-species. The Michigan 
deer may be recognized by the rather nar- 
row stripe of white hair which shows 
plainly, running down between its two 
hoofs. 


Ques. (1) Tell us how wild rice is 
gathered. (2) When does it ripen? (3) 
How long must it be boiled? 


Ans. (1) Two men in a canoe can 
gather it, one paddling and the other with 
two sticks bending the stalks over the 
canoe with one stick while he thrashes 
out the grain with taps of the other stick. 
(2) It ripens from September on. (3) Boil 
it from thirty to forty minutes. 


Ques. What kind of pemmican was the 
“sweet pemmican” used in the north by 
explorers? 





QUEs. Is there a deer on the Pacific 
Coast which is properly known as the 
Pacific buck? 

Ans. The deer characteristic of the 
Pacific Coast region west of the Cascade 
Range, from British Columbia to Cali- 
fornia, is the Columbia black-tailed deer. I 
have no local-name record indicating that 
this deer or others is called the “Pacific 
buck.” 

Ques. (1) Why is catnip attractive to 
felines such as wildcats, mountain lions, 
and others? (2) How is it best used or ap- 
plied when trapping wildcats? 

Ans. (1) It is not fully known why 
catnip is so attractive to the felines, though 
experiments indicate that it produces 
sexual excitation and also that it has a 
soothing effect on the nervous systems of 
the cats similar to that of opiates on hu- 
man beings. (2) Pure catnip oil may be 
used in trapping by diluting with pure 
petrolatum in the proportion of 40 drops 
of the oil to 2 ounces of petrolatum. 


Ques. I’ve read instructions on apply- 
ing oil to shoes that tell me to apply it 
when shoes are wet, dry, hot and cold, and 


ing purposes, it has been medi- 
_ cally recommended that such 
snow (or ice) be melted before drinking. 


Ques. /s the marten of North America 
the same animal as the sable of northern 
Europe? Does the fisher resemble the 
mink or the marten? 


Ans. The marten is very closely related 
to the Old World sable. While the fishe? 
is much larger than the marten, these two 
animals are so much alike in general char- 
acteristics that several Indian tribes have 
called the fisher the “big marten.” 


Ques. Several years ago a diamond- 
back rattler caused me to lose a fine 
pointer. I have two doys now and would 
hate to lose either of them during the com- 
ing summer. What would be the treatment 
in case a dog is bitten? 


Ans. The same treatment as is recom- 
mended for human beings. Stop circula- 
tion with ligature above bite if latter 1 
on the leg. Make a deep incision and by 
pressure or suction remove venom. A ru 
ber suction pump would be invaluable. In 
case bite is located where circulation caf 
not be temporarily stopped, make imme- 
diate incision, and pump venom from bite 







pneumonia and die, and that- 
deer only lap snow as a last - 
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Bag shown is Style 57A at only $33.50. Zips a ™ 
completely open for airing. Weather stripping 
protects zipper from rain or snow. Special Kapok 
Filler. Provision for Air-Camp mattress. Bag is 
36” by 78", rolls into 12” diameter, weighs but 
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‘ou 131% lbs. and comes complete with duffel bag & OR Wi aa af 
hts cover. Cloth treated with best waterproofing and UuUummer inter, ut OOrs 
ng- mildew-proofing known. Bags of various other 
tyles f $6.95 to $45.00. ‘ ; 
P pis aiias O matter where you may be camping in August—or where you may be 
14 planning to go this fall—there’s nothing more important to consider 
1% than your equipment. It can make, or mar, your trip. Your Dealer knows the 
a quality of Ta-pat-co products. Ask him about them. Ta-pat-co Sleeping Bags 
should be your first equipment consideration. For use in cabin, tent or open 
. . y . q P . . on 
ned air—in auto trailer, cottage or sleeping porch. Made with removable sheets 
-on- . . . 
Ape for summer use, and with absolutely bug-proof mosquito netting attachment 
lop (patented); while for fall or winter the beautiful plaid 100% wool lining 
that keeps you snug and warm. The first time you enjoy the solid comfort of a 
ae night in a Ta-pat-co Bag—well, that’s when you'll first realize what you’ve 
been missing all these years without one. Don’t wait any longer. 
may £ y' y g 
pom “PARKA” 
aken DUFFEL BAGS without a Ta- _—? we 
amal be 9 F < pa arka. 
, BAG-TENT This new—but well x : Greatest outdoor garment 
aken ‘ . No sportsman’s equip- for rough weather—duck 
ve a proven—Ta-pat-co product is the sensa- cnet te eomsiems <i> hunters, take notice! Style 
d in- tion of the season! Gives you Tent and out Duffel Bags. Ta-pat shown, $15.00. 
ily Sleeping Bag complete in one unit—or co makes only the best — 
x on separately if desired. Snug and secure in and eee sigegad styles 
mans ail a and sizes. Bag as_shown, 
rink- any weather. Ground cloth sewed right ote bs enn, 36° 
nedi- into tent. Bug-proof netting affords ab- length and 10” diameter, 
such solute protection. Side flaps button down only $2.00. Length 36” 
king. tight for cold or rough weather. One-man Aah Pgs i 
é . ° A A 50. For 
erica size, with Bag, $36.50. Two-man size, yo gs gine elite 
ha $47.50. Catalog gives further details. to our catalog. 
on Dealers sell Ta-pat-co prod- 
ucts. But to aid your selections, 
d send coupon below for free 
elate new catalog. Don’t wait—do 
fishe? Ld it now. 
e two 
char- 
have Be sure to give us your dealer’s name 
ps ge ar gy PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
- 1A-8, GREENFIELD, OHIO 
_“" OTHER SPORTS EQUIPMENT or Dept. 1A-8, 14 Pearl St., New York City 
, ; PI d ithout obligation FREE, informati (1) 1) Sleeping 
qwould ane products are always only the very highest standard Bags; (2 Yo Beg-Tent; (3) f Parka; (4) Duffel Sears LPS Other 
’ com t roy rie c 6 nr is ever satisfied with anything short Ta-pat-co Sport Equipment (see list to left). 
atmen e best. Besides items shown here the Ta-pat-co line in- 
: Dealer’s N. 
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COLD DISHES that put new life into summer appetites. From the 


chef of Washington's famous Hotel Shoreham come the appetizing 
creations for July weather, as shown below, to delight the taste 
of those who frequent the fashionable Louis X VI Dining Sa/on. 
Robert, watchful maitre d'hitel, observes: “Washington's interna- 
tional society demands the finest in foods and also the finest in 
cigarettes. Camels are the outstanding favorite at the Shoreham.” 


PLUCKY DARE-DEVIL. Miss Uva 
Kimmey, girl parachute jumper, 
says: “Camels don’t get on my 
nerves. And they encourage di- 
gestion in a pleasant way.” 








BASEBALL'S BEST PREFER CAMELS! 
“Gabby” Hartnett, National League's 
most valuable player, says: “A Camel 
sets my digestion right—sets me right.” 


ON THE GO ALL THE 
TIME. Bill Ferguson, 
salesman, says: “I smoke 
Camels as an aid to di- 
gestion. They are never 


harsh on my throat.” 


Camels make mealtime more pleasant — 
digestion is stimulated — alkalinity incre 


In our busy lives, mealtime is apt to 
catch us under nervous and physical 
strain. Excitement and nervousness 
slow the flow of digestive fluids. 
Remember then to pause for a 
Camel. When you smoke Camels, 
the flow of the digestive fluids— 
alkaline digestive fluids —is helped 
back to normal. You get more zest 


out of your food, and experi 
the well-being that good digest 
brings. i 
Camels are mild—gentle oa 
throat. And they never get on 
nerves. With their cheering“ 
their aid to digestion—their m 
less flavor —it has justly been sf 
“Camels set you right!” 


Copyright , 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-§ 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish 
and Domestic — than any 


other popular brand. 
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